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DANIEL BOONE. 
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ANIEL BOONE has ever been 
regarded more as a great hunter, 

than asa bold and enlightened pi- 
oneer in the grand Westward march 
of civilization in America. This is a 
grave error, deeply impressed upon the 
popular mind, and yet there is ample 
excuse for it. Some of his most dar- 
ing achievements in conflicts with the 
Indians were connected with his ear- 
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lier hunting excursions beyond the lofty ridges | North Carolina, near the South Yadkin. Dan- 
of the Southern Alleghanies and the Cumberland | iel was then nineteen years of age, and full of 
Mountains; and when, in the ‘‘ sere and yellow | physical and mental vigor. The events of the 
leaf” of his life, he felt the ingratitude of his coun- | journey through Maryland and Virginia wrought 
trymen, he penetrated the deep wildernesses be- | powerfully upon his mind ; ; and when their des- 
yond the Mississippi, and spent his old age there | tination was reached, and the routine of daily 
in trapping otters and beavers. The scenes of | toil demanded the exercise of all his powers, he 
these widely separated periods of his wonderful | felt an irrepressible desire to go out from the 
life have been the themes of romance and of | habitations of men and enjoy the perfect free- 
song, while those of the more quiet intervening | dom of the wilderness. He had already plumed 
years in which the usefulness of his pioneership | himself for flight when Cupid cast a tether about 
as the path-finder for the march of empire was | him, and bound him for a season to his home 
developed have been overlooked, or but briefly and neighborhood. A few other settlers were 
noticed by the grave historian and political phi-| seated upon the Yadkin. Among them was a 
losopher. Therefore the name of Daniel Boone Scotch-Irishman named Bryan, whose daughter, 
is always associated with wild adventures with Rebecca, became the object of young Boone’s 
bears and savages, and seldom with civilization | first love. ‘Thus the already expert hunter was 
and its beneficent achievements. Upon the lat- enticed from the forest, and, with Rebecca Bry- 
ter, however, his fame will rest more solidly in an as his wife, he became a quiet farmer on the 
the future ages than upon the more material banks of the Yadkin, further up toward the 
features of his career. The hunter and back-; mountains than the home of his father. There 
woodsman will appear only as the dim shadows | he built his solitary cabin; but ere long other 
cast by the pioneer and the patriot. adventurous young men like himself came thith- 

George Boone, the grandfather of Daniel, was | er, and soon from a dozen hearths around him 
the first of that family who emigrated to Ameri- | went up the blue smoke on the morning air. 
ca. He came from Bradnich, near Exeter, in| As the settlement increased Boone became 
that quiet, beautiful garden-region of England, | restive. He felt crowded by neighbors within 
the County of Devon. He became a large land- | trumpet-sound; and the tales of hunters who 
holder in the rich but then wilderness region of | had penetrated the wilderness to a greater depth 
Berks County, in Pennsylvania. He also pur- | than his adventurous foot had trodden filled him 
chased lands in Maryland, Virginia, and North | with aspirations for the excitements of the forest. 
Carolina, and, it is said, owned the soil and laid Over the mountains westward of him lay an un- 
out the village of Georgetown, in the District of | discovered country, traversed only by the wild 
Columbia. He had need of many fertile acres, | Indian, the buffalo, the deer, and beasts of prey. 
for he brought with him nine sons and ten daugh- | Even the country between the Yadkin and the 
ters. Population was then sparse in all the col- | blue hills on the western horizon was equally 
onies, for it was in the year 1717—almost a cen-| unknown, except to a few hunters who had stood 
tury and a half ago. “There was room enough | at the eastern foot of those mountains, from 
for large families. | whose summit no eye of white man had yet 

One of George’s sons was named Squire. He | gazed in wonder. Toward those fields of ad- 
wooed and won Sarah Morgan, who was of Welsh | venture the bold spirit of Boone was continually 
lineage, and they became the parents of Daniel, | drawn, as if by the inexorable law of gravita- 
the great hunter and pioneer of Kentucky. He} tion; and yet it was not the love of excitement 
was born near Bristol, on the banks of the Del-| alone which formed the attraction—it was even 
aware, in Berks County, Pennsylvania, on the | its opposite. His disposition was mild, his 
11th of February, 1734. At that time his fam-/| heart simple, and he loved peace. ‘The distant 
ily belonged to the Society of Friends, though | roar of the gathering political storm which final- 
they seem to have been originally of the Church i ly swept over the land in the form of a Revolu- 
of England. His opportunities for acquiring ed-| tion disturbed him; and the love of quiet was a 
wention were very limited. It was in one of the | powerful motive to seek the solitudes of the grand 

‘*people’s colleges,” built of logs, where he was! old forests. A similar spirit of ‘adventure and 
taught the mysteries of school learning; and lit. | love of peace stirred the breasts of others, and 
tle did he owe to the pedagogue for that knowl- | they all waited for some pioneer to lead the way 
edge with which he made his way in after-life. that they might follow. 

When Daniel was three years of age his fa-| About the year 1748 Dr. Walker and a small 
ther settled at Reading, in Bucks County, then} party attempted the exploration of the country 
a frontier town. There he learned to love the | beyond the highlands, but they only reached the 
forest, and was taught much of the craft of the eastern borders of Kentucky, ‘and accomplished 
woods by intercourse with the Indians who | little else for their contemporaries and for pos- 
abounded in that vicinity. These were the most | terity than the demonstration of the fact that 
important lessons for his use in after-life, and he | the lofty range of mountains might be scaled, 
appears to have profited largely by them. He! and that a glorious country lay beyond. This 
became expert in the use of the rifle, and loved | was much, for it was the unbarring of the door 
the excitement of the chase. which opened upon the theatre where the great 

Squire Boone, having a large and growing! drama of growing empires has since been in 
family, finally removed to the upper regions of | | progress. 
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About twenty years later, John Finley and a} 
party of hunters penetrated the region beyond | 
the mouniains to the Kentucky River, and roam- | 
ed over a portion of the fertile soil of Tennessee. 
These men, in their explorations, became filled | 
with the enthusiasm of a Columbus, and explored 
the new-found world with eager delight. They | 
were men of action, and performed history with- | 
out making records. But little is known of the | 
details of that expedition, except what tradition 
has preserved of it. Yet posterity owes to Fin- 
ley a debt of gratitude, for he opened a pathway 
to the wilderness and led Daniel Boone into it. 

The narratives of Finley made a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind of Boone, and found quick 
responses in his aspirations and partial experi- 
ences. He had already, in hunting excursions, 
penetrated the valleys along the head-waters of 
the Holston, in southwestern Virginia; and in 
1764 he had stood within the eastern border of 
Kentucky, and bathed in the waters of the Cum- 
berland River. Then he had a two-fold object 
—to hunt and to see the country, and report to 
a company of land speculators concerning it. 
Now, excited by an irrepressible desire to go 
where Finley had been, he arranged a party of 
six, consisting of himself, the Pioneer, John 
Stewart, Joseph. Holden, James Monay, and 
William Cool, and started on the most import- 
ant exploring tour westward which had yet been 
undertaken. They left their homes on the Yad- 
kin on the first day of May, 1769. On the 7th 
of June they were on the banks of the Red Riv- 
er, a tributary of the Kentucky (Kain-tuck-ee), 
in the present Morgan County. They had trav- 
ersed a mountainous country through many per- 
ils; and now, says Boone, ‘‘ from the top of an 
eminence we saw with pleasure the beautiful lev- 
el of Kentucky.” That eminence was the Pis- 
gah from which those pioneers of civilization 
looked into the glorious promised land. 

For six months these bold men traversed the 
central and northern portions of Kentucky, in 
the midst of numerous kinds of wild beasts, but 
unmolested by the few roving Indians whom 
they found hunting there. The land was a per- 
fect paradise in beauty and productions. ‘The 
forest was dark with the wealth of foliage; and 
in sunny openings lay beautiful savannas, cov- 
ered with luxuriant grass and decked with the 
most gorgeous flowers. Upon these, and at cer- 
tain places on the streams, immense herds of 
buffaloes were seen. The majestic trees were 
festooned with vines, from which, in early au- 
tumn, hung grapes as luscious as those of Esh- 
col. The climate was delicious. Even when 
December came, and northern lakes and rivers 
were fast ice-bound, flowers still bloomed where 
the hunters trod, and they felt an enchantment 
in the scene and the novel excitement which 
bound them to the wilderness. They establish- 
ed a regular camp, and there, early in Decem- 
ber, they prepared to spend the winter. 

At that moment of fancied security danger 





brooded over them. While Boone and Stewart 
were rambling on the banks of the Kentucky 


River, toward the evening of a pleasant day, some 
Indians rushed from a thick cane-brake and 
made them prisoners. They were plundered of 
every thing, kept close captives for a week, kind- 
ly treated according to savage fare, and then at 
midnight, when the captors were all asleep, they 
escaped. Stewart had fallen into slumber, when 
Boone, rising cautiously, awoke him gently. 
Heavy was the sleep of the Indians. The two 
hunters moved silently, secured their guns, sped 
lightly from the cane-brake to the open forest, and 
through their excellent knowledge of woodcraft 
they found the way to their camp. It was a 
desolation. The Indians had plundered it, and 
Finley, Holden, Monay, and Cool were never 
heard of afterward. Boone and Stewart were 
left alone. 

About this time Squire Boone, Daniel’s broth- 
er, came into the wilderness with a single com- 
panion in search of the hunting and exploring 
party, and found the two lonely companions. 
Very soon after that happy meeting Stewart was 
killed by the Indians, and Squire Boone’s at- 
tendant returned home. The two brothers were 
thus left alone among the wild beasts and equal- 
ly savage men, several hundred miles from their 
families and the abodes of civilization. They 
built themselves a cabin for personal shelter and 
the security of their winnings in the chase—for 
they hunted every day during the entire winter. 
Success made them ambitious; and on the first 
day of May, 1770, Squire Boone departed for 
home to procure a supply of ammunition and 
horses, with which to prosecute the chase anoth- 
er season. ‘‘I was,” says Daniel, ‘‘ left by my- 
self, without bread, salt, or sugar—without com- 
pany of my fellow-creatures, or even a horse or 
a dog.” 

What a picture did that solitary white man 
in the vast wilderness present! His outside gar- 
ment was a loose open frock, made of dressed 
deer-skins. His lower extremities were covered 
with leggins, or drawers, of the same material ; 
to which moccasins for the feet were appended. 
The broad collar of the frock and the seams of 
the leggins were adorned with fringes. His un- 
der-garments were of coarse linen. A leathern 
belt encircled his body. On his right side was 
a hatchet, to be used as a tomahawk in fight, if 
necessary; on his left was a hunting-knife, pow- 
der-horn, bullet-pouch, and other indispensable 
appendages ; and in his hand was his trusty rifle, 
his constant companion, protector, and friend. 

What a moral picture did the two brothers 
present! One remained upon the spot where 
he had planted the first seed of settlement in 
building a cabin toe watch and nourish it—for, 
as he said, he was ‘‘ an instrument ordained to 
settle the wilderness ;” the other, filled with fra- 
ternal regard and highest courage, was travers- 
ing a wild country, five hundred miles in ex- 
tent, to cheer their kinsmen with glad tidings 
of Daniel's safety, and to procure strength for 
the plant of civilization then germinating on the 
banks of the Kentucky River. The mission of 


both was faithfully accomplished. 
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ESCAPE OF BOONE AND STEWART. 


Boone was now six-and-thirty years of age, | to the solitary woodsman, for they told him of 
in the prime of vigorous manhood. For three | the health and happiness of his Rebecca and their 
months he was alone in the forest, exposed to | children. 
dangers every moment, yet a stranger to fear. From the time when Squire Boone returned 
He made quite long journeys over northern Ken- | until the next spring the brothers explored the 
tucky; and on one occasion, while standing upon | country in various directions, gave names to the 
an eminence, he saw the Ohio River, then filled | rivers, and in March, 1771, they returned to the 
to the brim, and flowing in solitary grandeur. | banks of the Kentucky, and dedicated the spot 
He seldom slept in his cabin, for the Indians | where they had parted and met again as the 
had discovered it, and he had frequent evidence | place for a settlement—the place whereon to 
of their having visited it during his absence. So | lay the corner-stone of an empire. For eight 
he slumbered in the thick cane-brakes at night, | months they had traversed the wilderness, every 
and hunted all day with vigilant eyes. At | hour shielded by God’s providence, for they met 
length, on a sultry morning in August, while | with no accident nor ever encountered the red 
dressing a fine buck near his cabin, heavy foot-|man as a foe. Having made himself familiar 
steps startled him. The promise of his noble | with the country, Daniel yielded to his heart- 
brother to return with horses and supplies was | yearnings for home, and departed for the Yad- 
fulfilled. There he stood with two fine animals, | kin to embrace his family, and bring them with 
well laden, and he was the bearer of joyful words | him into the beautiful land which he had discov- 
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ered, where there was ample room. How glad- 
ly we would listen to a detailed narrative of that 
homeward journey, the delights of the domestic 
reunion, and the curious wonder of his neigh- 
bors, who had long regarded him as lost! But 
Boone was a man of few words, and he sums up 
the entire series of events in the simple sentence, 
‘<T returned safe to my old habitation, and found 
my family in happy circumstances.” He had 
been absent nearly two years. 

It was almost thirty months before the Boones 
completed their preparations to return to the 
Kentucky. They were strong in faith and cour- 
age themselves, but it was difficult to persuade 
their neighbors that it was better to go into the 
wilderness than to remain in their safe and quiet 
homes on the Yadkin. They thought of the fate 
of Finley and his companions, and their fears 
overcame their aspirations. Of all the settlers 
there, Daniel and Squire Boone alone, with their 
families, ventured upon the great enterprise. 
With horses, and cattle, and necessary furniture, 
they left the Yadkin on the 25th of September, 
1773, upon a mission of the magnitude of which 
they had no adequate conceptions. 

Yet they were not destined to go alone after 
all. The narratives of the Boones had stirred 
adventurous spirits in other settlements, and in 
Powell’s Valley they were joined by five families 
and forty well-armed men. Thus were brought 
together the elements of a colony, with promises 
of success; and, with high hopes for the future, 
they pressed toward the wide Cumberland Gap, 
near the junction of the three great States of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Squire 
Boone, who had made the journey four times in 
one year, was their guide, and with uninterrupted 
march they approached that majestic gateway in 
the mountains toward the middle of October. 
Upon Walden’s Ridge some of the young men 
fell back to collect the scattered cattle. One 
of these was the eldest son of Daniel Boone, a 
lad of seventeen years. A war-party of Indians, 
unknown and unsuspected, had been hovering 


upon the flank and rear of the emigrants for two | 
The | 
main body of the adventurers heard the sound | 


days. They fell upon the young men. 
of conflict and rushed to the spot. It was too 
late. The Indians had accomplished their work 
and fled. Six of the young men had been mas- 
sacred. Among these was the first-born of 
Daniel Boone. 

That event was a dreadful blow to all, and 
broke the spirit of most of the emigrants. Sor- 
rowfully they buried those six young men in the 
wilderness and then turned back. Boone and 
others of the strong men would have proceeded, 
but the tears of woman were potent., Hearts 
which knew no fear were softened and subdued 
by the griefs and terrors of the tender ones who 
leaned upon strong arms for protection. They 
turned back ; yet they did not go to the Yadkin. 
They halted among the: settlers on the Clinch 
River, in Virginia, where numbers gave strength 
and security against the Indians. 


a 





fame as a hunter and pioneer explorer was told 
by many lips in highest social circles in Virginia 
and North Carolina. That quiet was during the 
slow lifting of the curtain which disclosed another 
act in the drama of Boone’s wonderful life. Let 
us glance a moment at the records of general 
history, for now they begin to take’ cognizance 
of the great Pioneer. 

Our old War for Independence was then rapid- 
ly kindling, and in Virginia were many scarred 
soldiers of the late conflict with the French and 
Indians, who had not yet received the reward 
due for their services. True, the Colonial Gov- 
ernment had generously voted them lands beyond 
the mountains, but they were almost as inaccessi- 
ble to the individual soldier as a quarter section 
in the moon. The Government, contented with 
its show of generosity in voting lands to the sol- 
dier, did not stop to reflect upon the difficulties 
that lay in his way in obtaining it. Indeed that 
country wherein the grants lay was so vaguely 
defined in the minds of legislators and magis- 
trates that they scarcely knew whether there was 
an immense inland sea or a paradise of fertile 
acres beyond the lofty highlands in the West, 
until the explorations of Boone settled the ques- 
tion. Then they became aware that a noble 
domain was there, inviting the hand of industry 
to beautify and enrich it by culture. 

Accordingly, in 1773, Governor Dunmore 
sent thither a party of surveyors under Captain 
Bullit, 2 companion in arms with Washington 
at Fort Duquesne. They went down the Ohio 
to the Falls, where the city of Louisville now 
stands, made many surveys in the adjacent re- 
gion, and verified all that Boone had declared 
concerning that country. Other surveyors fol- 
lowed, and in the spring of 1774 Captain James 
Harrod, with forty men, descended the Ohio, 
and on the site of Harrodsburg planted the 
first corn ever deposited in the soil of Kentucky 
by the white man’s hand. Another party fol- 
lowed the Kentucky River far up into the in- 
terior, and thus, through the impulse given by 
Boone, adventurous Virginians were soon trav- 
ersing the numerous buffalo paths of central 
Kentucky in many directions. 

A bolder and more competent leader than had 
yet gone from Virginia—one who could be a 
chief in the great work to be accomplished—was 
needed, and Lord Dunmore solicited Daniel 
Boone to go to the Falls of the Ohio and con- 
duct the surveyors and other parties, then in 
Kentucky, or preparing to go thither. Boone 
immediately complied with the request, and in 
the spring of 1774 he bade adieu to his family 
and the settlers on the Clinch River, and with a 
single companion hastened to the coveted field 
of action, filled with gratitude for such an oppor- 
tunity to advance those grand schemes of settle- 
ment in Kentucky to which his life was now 
dedicated, They did not take the safer way of 
the Ohio, but went over the Cumberland Mount- 
ains, and by the very graves of the six young 


There-Boone | martyrs they made their way through the wil- 


remained quietly during seven months, while his | derness, continually surrounded by the greatest 
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BURIAL OF THE YOUNG MEN. 


perils. Boone says they made a tour of eight 
hundred miles, through ‘‘ many difficulties,” in 
sixty-two days. 

Here and there in the wilderness, where 
hardy men had built cabins or established tem- 


porary camps, Boone was greeted with joy as the | 


great Pioneer, and his advice to them was law. 


To James Harrod and his party he carried in- | 


telligence of the hostilities of the northern In- 


dians, and advised them to join another party. | 


They heard and heeded, but lingered too long. 
On the 20th of July a war-party of Indians fell 
upon them, killed one man and dispersed the 
rest. One of Harrod’s party, it is said, fled 
down the Ohio in a bark canoe, continued his 
flight down the Mississippi to New Orleans, and 
did not tarry until he had made a sea voyage to 
his home in Philadelphia! There was reason 
for alarm, for this attack of the savages was the 
first of a series. The warlike Shawnees saw, 


| with anxiety, the encroachments of the white 
man upon the rich possessions of their ancestors, 
and they resolved to exterminate those already 
| there, and thus crush the spirit of emigration. 
| To accomplish this they mustered strongly in the 
country bordering on the Great and Little Miami 
| rivers, and, led by the celebrated chief Cornstalk, 
they gave battle to eleven hundred Virginians 
under General Andrew Lewis, in August, 1774, 
at Point Pleasant, where the Great Kanawha 
| empties into the Ohio. It was the bloodiest bat- 
tle the Virginians ever had with Indians, and 
seventy-five of the sons of the Old Dominion 
were killed, and one hundred and forty wounded. 
By it, however, the power of the Indians was 
broken for the time, and peace ensued. In all 
this the hand of Boone was clearly perceived, 
and the red man marked him as his most dread- 
ed foe—not as a marauder, but as the leader of a 
moveimeut to deprive him of his inherited domain. 


| 
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Having performed the various duties assigned 
him Boone returned to his family on the Clinch 
River, and passed the ensuing winter in hunting. 
Governor Dunmore was perfectly satisfied with 
the way in which the Pioneer had executed his 
commission, and he testified that satisfaction by 
giving him the military command of three garri- 
sons on the frontier, established as a protection 
against the Indians. 

And now a new scene in the drama opened. 
‘Virginia determined to encourage settlement in 
Kentucky, and offered, as a free gift, four hun- 
dred acres of land there to any person who 
should agree to build a cabin, make a clearing, 
and plant Indian corn. Many of these settle- 
ments were commenced after the battle at Point 
Pleasant; and when Boone returned to his 
family he found many of the settlers there de- 
sirous of going into the wilderness. 

About that time an extraordinary movement, 
in which Boone became an actor, was com- 
menced. Richard Henderson, a native of Han- 
over County, Virginia, a man about forty years 
of age, of strong mind, brilliant talents, but de- 
ficient in education and general culture, and 
then a resident of Granville County, North Caro- 
lina, planned a scheme of land speculation more 
extensive than any known in the history of our 
country. By the force of his genius he had 
arisen to the bench of the Superior Court of North 
Carolina, where he became conspicuous in oppo- 
sition to the Regulators in 1771. They drove 
him from his seat and closed all the courts in 
that region. He had amassed a considerable 
fortune, but at the time in question he was in- 
volved in pecuniary difficulties. Bold, ardent, 
and adventurous, he resolved to go beyond the 
mountains, and there, in that beautiful land 
traversed by Boone, found a colony and become 
a lordly proprietor. Under pretense of viewing 
some back lands he went into the Cherokee na- 
tion, and with ten wagon-loads of cheap goods, 
a few fire-arms, and some spirituous liquors, he 
purchased from the chiefs of that nation a tract 
of land one hundred miles square, lying be- 
tween the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers— 
one of the finest regions west of the mountains. 
He had seven associates in the scheme; namely, 
William Johnston, Nathaniel Hart, John Tut- 
trel, David Hart, John Williams, James Hogg, 
and Leonard Henley Bullock. These formed 
the celebrated Transylvania Company which oc- 
cupy such a prominent place in the annals of 
that period. Having arranged all the prelim- 
inaries, Henderson, in March following, in be- 
half of his associates, met the Cherokee chiefs 
and twelve hundred warriors in council at a fort 
on the Wataga, a branch of the Holston River, 
where the purchase was consummated and rati- 
fied by treaty. 

Daniel Boone was present at that council; 
and there is little doubt that he had been the 
confidential agent of Henderson and others in 
the examination of the tract, and in consummat- 
ing the purchase from the Cherokees. Never 
was a man more faithful than he in keeping the 





counsel of himself or others; and it is the 
opinion of those best informed that he had been 
a secret agent in the scheme for several years. 
The moment the bargain was completed Boone 
was chosen to be the leader in the work of sur- 
veying and settling the domain. His first step 
was to lay out a road from the settlements on 
the Holston to the Kentucky River. He entered 
upon that duty with a company of strong and 
well-armed men, and the work was rapidly ac- 
complished. They met with no serious obstacles, 
except such as nature offered, until they had 
arrived within fifteen miles of their final desti- 
nation, on the Kentucky River, when, on the 
28th of March, the Indians attacked them 
and killed two of their number. Two days 
afterward two more were killed and scalped by 
the savages. This was the beginning of se- 
vere conflicts with the red men. The pioneers 
sustained themselves manfully, beat off the foe, 
pushed forward to the Kentucky, and, on the 
site of the present Boonesborough, in Madison 
County, they built a fort, the first ever erected 
by the white man in that region. That rude 
fortress of logs was the theatre of stirring scenes 





during the War for Independence, then just ¥ 


commenced. 

Other settlers soon followed, for Boone’s fort 
appeared to them like a city of refuge in any 
hour of need, and they took courage from the 
thought. Yet that which gave the white people 
strength and confidence excited the jealous ire 
of the savages, and they hovered around this 
centre of civilization—this germ of dispossessing 
power in their midst—eager for an opportunity to 
strike an exterminating blow. But they were 
timid as well as wary, and when, soon after the 
arrival of Boone, Colonel Henderson, the “lord 
of the manor,” came along the pathway prepared 
by the Pioneer, with a retinue of men and pack- 
horses—forty of his strong followers, well armed 
and prepared for battle—the Indians withdrew in 


dismay, and hastened beyond the Ohio to tell \ , 
| their brethren there of the thunder-bolt that had 
|fallen in the centre of their chosen hunting- 


grounds. 

On his arrival Colonel Henderson gave the 
name of Boonesborough to the growing fort and 
its surroundings; and then he proceeded to people 
the land and organize a government for Transyl- 
vania, as the new State was to be called. Thou- 
sands of acres of that rich land were soon sold 
to emigrants; aad by the end of April there 
were four settlements in Kentucky, named re- 
spectively Boonesborough, Harrodsburg, Blue 
Springs, and St. Asaph’s. ‘To these settlers 
Henderson sent an invitation to appoint repre- 
sentatives to meet him at Boonesborough for 
the purpose of organizing a proprietary govern- 
ment. They responded cheerfully, and on the 
23d of May, 1775, the first Legislature in that 
region assembled ‘inder the shade of a huge elm 
near the fort. That body was composed of 
Squire Boone, Daniel Boone, William Coke, 
Samuel Henderson, Richard Moore, Richard 


Calloway, Thomas Slaughter, John Lythe, Valen- 


< 








tine Hammond, James Douglas, James Harrod, 
Nathan Hammond, Isaac Hite, Azariah Davis, 
John Todd, Alexander S. Dandridge, John 
Floyd, and Samuel Wood. They chose Thomas 
Slaughter chairman, and Matthew Jewett clerk. 
The proceedings were opened with prayer by one 
of their number, the Rev. John Lythe of the 
Episcopal Church, who was ore of the represent- 
atives from Harrodsburg. Colonel Henderson 
then addressed the Legislature in a manly and 
sensible speech. Notwithstanding his Tory pro- 
clivities, maxifested during the Regulator move- 
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FIRST LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY IN KENTUCKY. 


ments in North Carolina a few years previously, 
were now exhibited in his speaking of the pres- 
ent as “the fifteenth year of the reign of his 
Majesty, King George the Third,” he enunciated 
the true doctrine that the only legitimate source 
of all political power is the people, in these 
words: ‘If any doubt remain among you, with 
respect to the force and efficiency of whatever 
laws you may now or hereafter make, be pleased 
to consider that all power is originally in the peo- 
ple: make it their interest, therefore, by impar- 
tial and beneficent laws, and you may be sure 
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of their inclination to see them enforced.” Then, | the valleys of the Kentucky: then Boone and 
in the name of himself and associate proprietors, | his family pushed on in advance; and just at 
Colonel Henderson entered into a compact with | the close of a bright day in September they 
the eolonists, by which a free and liberal gov- | reached the fort in safety, greeted by the hearty 
ernment was established over the territory. ‘The | welcome of the little garrison that had been left 
most important features of this compact were: there to protect the post and cultivate the soil. 


First, that the election of delegates should be | | The loving wife and fair daughter of Daniel |, 
Second, perfect freedom of opinion in | | Boone were the pioneer women of the new ~ 
Third, that judges should | | State; they were the first of the gentler sex, 


annual. 
matters of religion. 


be appointed by the proprietors, but answerable | from the homes of civilization, that ever stood 


for mal-conduct to the people; and that the con- 
vention have the sole power of raising and ap- 
propriating all moneys and electing their treas- 
urer. This covenant was signed and sealed by 
three of the members of the company, and by 
Thomas Slaughter in behalf of the settlers. 

In that first Legislature of Kentucky Daniel 
Boone appears to have been very active. On 
the first day of the session he asked leave to 
bring in a bill for preserving game, and he was 
appointed chairman of a committee chosen for 
that purpose. He also introduced a bill for the 
improvement of the breed of horses. ‘These be- 
came laws, with seven others, which were adopt- 
ed at that session, which lasted only three days. 
Then, after a prayer by Mr. Lythe, the Tran- 
sylvania Legislature adjourned till September. 
But it never met again. The purchase of Hen- 
derson and his company was annulled by the 
Virginia Legislature, which claimed a charter 
sovereignty over all that region. The State of 
Transylvania at once disappeared, and the broad 
domain of the proprietors was narrowed to a 
tract on the borders of the Ohio, twelve miles 
square, which the Legislature of Virginia grant- 
ed tothem. But Boonesborough was planted; 
the seed of a new empire was deposited in a 
rich soil, and from it, in due time, with rapid 
growth, budded and blossomed the fair State of 
Kentucky. 

Having accomplished one great object of his 
life, in the construction of a fort as a nucleus of 
emigration and permanent settlement in the wil- 
derness, the heart of Boone yearned for the en- 
dearments of wife and children, and the sweet 
delights of home. He had performed his duty 
well. The germ of a colony was under the cul- 
tivator’s care, and he was delighted with the 
promise of numerous homes in that beautiful 
land. 

At about the middle of June, when his fort 
was completed, Boone set out for home on the 
Clinch to bring his family into the forest, well 
assured that his devoted, trusting Rebecca would 
not hesitate to rely upon his sturdy arm and 
the shield of God’s providence once more. The 
Pioneer was not disappointed. Cheerfully did 
that brave woman and her daughter prepare 
for the new land, and as cheerfully did the fam- 
ilies of other adventurers, who resolved to ac- 
company Boone, prepare for the perilous jour- 
ney. Over mountains, through dark forests, 
and in deep cane-brakes, they made their way, 
unharmed by savage men or ravenous beasts. 
The company of wives and children were guard- 
ed by almost thirty guns until they approached 








upon the banks of the Kentucky River. 

The autumn of 1775 was passed quite pleas- 
antly by the settlers at Boonesborough. Al- 
though surrounded by fearful perils, they were 
not much troubled, for they did not appear. 
The climate was milder than that of the coun- 
try east of the mountains, game was abundant 
in the forests, and luscious grapes hung in clus- 
ters from the trees. Their cabins were soon 
well prepared for the cold of winter, and an 
ample store of provisions was speedily gathered. 
Trees were girdled and felled, and before the 
frosts of late December came new garden spots 
were cleared and made ready for planting in the 
spring. Happily for the little company the In- 
dians kept far away during the winter that fol- 
lowed, and there was real happiness in those 
rude cabins in Boonesborough fort. 

Spring opened early and gloriously. The wild 
flowers came out in troops with the advent of 
the south wind and the vivifying sun of April; 
and with them came the family of Colonel Cal- 
loway, Boone’s intimate friend. He had two 
daughters and Boone one. The three were 
just blooming into womanhood. They were 
constant companions in toils and pleasures, and 
at length they became companions in fearful 
peril. With the opening of spring the foot- 
steps of Indians were perceived, and it was soon 
apparent that a war-party was prowling around 
the settlement. Vigilance and caution were 
awakened. The men never went to their labors 
without the rifle, and the women were enjoined 
never to go beyond the palisades except in the 
day time, and then not beyond a certain short 
distance from the fort. 

On a warm day, at about the middle of July, 
the three girls (Betsey and Frances Calloway, 
and Jemima Boone), unmindful of frequent cau- 
tions, and intent upon pleasure, crossed the riv- 
er in a canoe, and in the shadow of thick bush- 
es and umbrageous branches that came down 
to the river’s edge they amused themselves by 
splashing the water with their paddles, while 
the little tether-rope floated carelessly in the 
stream. The eyes of five stout, vigilant savages 
were upon them. One of them, noiselessly as a 
serpent, glided stealthily into the stream, seized 
the rope, and in an instant dragged the canoc 
into a nook out of sight of the fort. The 
loud shrieks of the girls were heard, but as the 
only canoe of the settlers was the one in which 
the victims were caught, they could not readily 
pursue. It was also believed that a large body 
of Indians were near, and Boone and Calloway 
were both absent. 
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CAPTURE OF THREE GIRLS. 


Night had fallen when the fathers of the young | moment, is recorded in these few words by the 


eaptives returned. Preparations for pursuit were 
immediately made. Boone and Calloway ap- 
pealed to the company for volunteers, and eight 
strong and true men took an oath similar to that 
uttered by Boone—‘‘ By the Eternal Power that 
made me a father, if my daughter lives and is 
found, I will either bring her back or spill my 
life-blood.” At daybreak the following morn- 
ing they were upon the trail of the savages, 
and on the 16th, forty miles away, they over- 
took them in the depths of an immense cane- 


brake, just as the captors were kindling a fire to 
cook. Cautiously the pursuers approached the | 





modest Pioneer himself: ‘‘On the 14th day of 
July, 1776, two of Colonel Calloway’s daughters 
and one of my own were taken prisoners near 
the fort. I immediately pursued the Indians 
with only eight men, and on the 16th overtook 
them, killed two of the party, and recovered the 
girls.” 

From this hour the settlers were exposed to 
the fierce ire of the Indians, who seemed re- 
solved to crush this bud of civilization before it 
should become unfolded in strength. The for- 
ests appeared to swarm with desperate savages 
thirsting for blood, and the nightly howl of the 


camp indicated by the smoke, and to their in-| wolf was often mingled with the savage yell of 


expressible delight they perceived the fair cap- | 
tives. Under the direction of Boone the party | 
fell upon the savages, killed two of them, dis-! 


the Indian. Flying parties, fleet and cunning, 
sped from station to station, cutting off the set- 
tlers in detail. ‘These were shot at their plows 


persed the others, and rescued the girls. This by an invisible marksman, or slain while en- 


event, so thrilling, so full of adventure every! 


gaged in the chase; and prowlers would some- 
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times prostrate by a single bullet or swift arrow 
the first man that ventured at morning from 
the shelter of the palisades. ‘Thus harassed by 


continual alarms the settlers passed the winter | 


in great anxiety, and that beautiful region be- 
came to them truly ‘‘The Dark and Bloody 
Ground.” The stout heart of Boone was melt- 
ed at the sight of the suffering people, but it 
quailed not for a moment before the ever-pres- 
ent danger. But as the storm thickened, and 
the settlers heard of the war then raging on the 
Atlantic border, they became fearful of an alli- 
ance of the British with the savages of the wil- 
derness. Indeed intelligence soon came that 
such an alliance actually existed, and that from 
the English garrison at Detroit war-parties would 
soon come with white men as leaders. This in- 


telligence was like the low bellowing thunder | 
precursory of a more furious tempest ; and many | 


of the inhabitants, taking counsel of their fears, 


| cording to the simple record of Boone, “ finding 
themselves not likely to prevail, raised the siege 
and departed.” 

Soon after this second siege forty-five men 
| arrived from North Carolina. On the 20th of 
| August one hundred men came from Virginia 
| under Colonel Bowman. Now strong enough 
| to act on the offensive, the pioncers sallied out, 

and for several weeks there were almost daily 
| skirmishes with the Indians in some part or oth- 
|er of the colony. The savages were beaten in 
| every encounter. They learned, at fearful cost, 

the superiority of the Long-knives, as they called 
| the Virginians, and most of them were soon 
| driven away far toward the Ohio. The few that 

remained prowled around the settlements as be- 
| fore, but seldom caught the white people off their 
guard. 

For a while the Kentucky colony enjoyed com- 
| parative tranquillity. But that season of repose 


abandoned their cultivated acres, left the wilder- | was short, and it was terminated by the saddest 
ness, and took up their abode within the borders | calamity that had yet befallen the settlers. Salt 
of civilization, there to await an auspicious peri- | was much needed, and on the banks of the Lick- 
od for their return. This desertion gave Boone | ing River, in the present Nicholas County in 











greater uneasiness than any thing else; for in 
this weakening of the elements of inherent 
strength he foresaw the most frightful disasters 
to his cherished colony, and a presage of the end 
of settlements in Kentucky. 

Early in April, 1777, the storm howled fear- 
fully around Boonesborough and two or three 
other stations. On the 15th of that month a 
large body of Indians invested the fort, with 
the intention of striking the settlement out of 
existence at one blow. At that time the whole 
military force in the colony did not exceed one 
hundred men, a greater portion of the little 
army there, under the general command of the 
brave George Rogers Clarke, having left the 
country on account of the increasing perils. 
Only twenty-two armed men besides the set- 
tlers were in the fort at Boonesborough, and 
this little garrison made a noble defense. Quite 
a number of the Indians were slain; and having 
no means for climbing over the palisades, they 
soon abandoned the siege, after killing only one 
white man. But the victors were not much 
elated by their success, knowing full well that a 
large and better prepared party would soon ap- 
pear to execute the bloody plan. 

Vain efforts were now made to reinforce the 
garrison, and on the 4th of July two hundred 
assailants, one-tenth of them white men, sur- 
rounded Boonesborough. To prevent the neigh- 
boring stations from sending relief to the be- 
leaguered capital, small parties of savages at- 
tacked these simultancously. Strong in num- 
bers the Indians were audacious, and there ap- 
peared little hope for the inmates of Boonesbor- 
ough. But the Pioneer knew the Indian well, 
and his weakness in such a struggle, and he was 
fully prepared for the foe. Every weak point in 
his fortress, discovered during the attack in 
April, was strengthened; and for forty-eight 
hours the colonists sustained the siege, with the 
loss of enly one man. Then the Indians, ac- 


Kentucky, there were copious springs that yield- 
ed the necessary article. But they were in the 
wilderness, full fifty miles north of Boonesbor- 
ough. The journey thither and the labor there 
would be perilous. But salt was much needed, 
and Daniel Boone had seen and felt the neces- 
| sity He was a man not to be deterred from 
| the performance of any duty on account of real 
| or fancied danger; and so, placing himself at 
| the head of a party of thirty men, he started on 
| the 1st of January, 1778, for the ‘* Blue Licks,” 
to manufacture salt for the colony. The watch- 
ful Indians kept close upon their path; for when- 
ever the great leader of the Long-knives was 
abroad in the forest the savages were on the 
alert, and by every stratagem they sought to 
make him their possession. They did not de- 
sire his life, for they knew him to be a brave 
and generous foe; but they were untiring in 
their efforts to make him a prisoner. And now 
their watchfulness was increased by curiosity, 
for they wondered much what the Pioneer and 
his men were going to do with the big kettles 
they were carrying. 

For a month the salt-boilers worked on, with 
their rifles at their backs, and were unmolest- 
ed. Boone, meanwhile, went out frequently 
alone to hunt for his party, and kept them sup- 
| plied with food. In one of these excursions, 
| according to one of his earliest (yet, it must be 
confessed, not the most reliable) biographers, 
he had a characteristic adventure. ‘‘One day,” 
says Flint, ‘‘he had wandered some distance 
from the bank of the river. Two Indians, armed 
with muskets—for they had now generally added 
these efficient weapons to their tomahawks—came 
uponhim! His first thought was to retreat; but 
he discovered, from theirnimbleness, that this was 
impossible. His second thought was resistance, 
and he slipped behind a tree to await their com- 
ing within rifle-shot. He then exposed himself 
so as to attract their aim. The foremost. leveled 
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BOONE’S ENCOUNTIE 


his musket. Loone, who could dodge ihe flash, 
at the pulling of the trigger dropped behind his 
tree unhurt. The next object was to cause the 
fire of the second musket to be thrown away in 
the same manner. He again exposed a part of 
his person. The eager Indian instantly fired, 
and Boone evaded the shot as before. Both the 
Phdians having thrown away their fire were ea- 
gerly striving, but with trembling hands, to re- 
load. Trepidation and too much haste retarded 
their object. Boone drew his rifle and one of 





WITH TWO LNDIANS. 


them fell dead. The two antagonists, now on 
equal grounds—the one unsheathing his -knife 
and the other poising his tomahawk—rushed to- 
ward the dead body of the fallen Indian. Boone 
placed his foot upon the body, and dexterously 
received the well-2imed tomahawk of his power- 
ful enemy on the barrel of his rifle, and thus pre- 
vented his skull being cleft by it. In the very 
attitude of striking the Indian had exposed his 
body to the knife of Boone, and in it it was 
| plunged to the hilt. This is the achievement 
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commemorated in sculpture over the southern 
door of the Rotunda of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton.” 

Undismayed by this adventure, Boone was out 
again on a hunting excursion on the 7th of 
February, when he was surprised by one hun- 
dred Indians and two French Canadians, who 
were on their way from the Ohio country to at- 
tack Boonesborough. On perceiving his danger 
the Pioneer attempted to save himself by flight, 
but the young braves were too fleet for him, not- 
withstanding his own sinews were yet supple, for 
he was only three-and-forty years of age. Mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, he halted and surren- 
dered gracefully. This conciliated the Indians, 
and they promised him generous usage. Yet he 
was troubled on account of the salt-boilers. They 
were too weak in numbers and means of defense 
to resist with any chance of success, and he could 
not warn them to flee to the fort. So, with wise 
forethought and his rare faculty of pleasing the 
savage, he arranged with them a surrender of 
the whole party as prisoners of war, hoping 
thereby not only to save their lives but also the 
fort at Boonesborough. The sequel vindicated 
his humanity and wisdom. Accordingly, on 
approaching the salt-boilers with his captors, 
Boone gave signs which made them surrender 
without hesitation, being promised humane treat- 
ment. The Indians kept their word. They also 
abandoned the expedition against Boonesborough, 
and retired to the Ohio country, with their twen- 
ty-eight prisoners, in triumph. Boone was aft- 
erward tried by a court-martial for this surren- 
der. He was not only honorably acquitted, but 
was commended for his sagacity, it being ap- 
parent that his policy had, in all probability, 
saved the colony from utter ruin. 

The captives were taken to old Chillicothe, 
the principal Indian town on the Little Miami, 
where they arrived on the 18th of February, hav- 
ing suffered much from fatigue and cold on the 
journey. On the 10th of the following month 
Boone and ten of his companions started for De- 
troit, under a strong guard, where the British 
commander gave rewards for prisoners and scalps. 
This prospect of gain no dowbt caused the Indians 
to hasten back from the Blue Licks with their 
prisoners, instead of going on to Boonesborough 
onan uncertainty. The journey was a tedious one 
of twenty days through the wilderness, and dur- 
ing that time the Indians became so much at- 
tached to Boone that they refused a ransom of 
five hundred dollars which Governor Hamilton, 
the British commander, offered for him. Ham- 
ilton treated Boone and his companions with 
great humanity, and released the latter from In- 
dian captivity by paying suitable rewards. But | 
for Boone ‘their affection was so great” that | 
they would not part with him, and they resolved | 
to take him back with them to Chillicothe. 

Boone had already laid his plans for escape, 
and with expert dissembling he made the Indians 
believe that he was perfectly satisfied with his 





situation among them. So, after staying a| 
month at Detroit, to gratify their pride in exhib- | 


iting a prisoner so renowned, the Indians re- 
turned with him to old Chillicothe. He had 
made many useful observations of affairs at De- 
troit, and had won the attachment of the Brit- 
ish officers and settlers there, who “‘ were sens- 
ible of his adverse fortune, and touched with 
human sympathy.” 

In simple but graphic words Boone has given 
to the world, through the pen of Filson—the 
Boswell of the Pioneer—a record of his con- 
dition and conduct at this town. ‘* At Chilli- 
cothe,” he says, ‘* I spent my time as comforta- 
bly as I could expect; was adopted, according 
to their custom, into a family, where I became a 
son, and had a great share in the affection of my 
new parents, brothers, sisters, and friends. 1 
was exceedingly familiar and friendly with them, 
always appearing as cheerful and satisfied as pos- 
sible, and they put great confidence in me. I 
often went a hunting with them, and frequently 
gained their applause for my activity at our 
shooting-matches. I was careful not to exceed 
many of them in shooting, for no people are 
more envious than they in this sport. I could 
observe in their countenances and gestures the 
greatest exprezsions of joy when they exceeded 
me; and, when the reverse happened, of envy. 
The Shawanese king took great notice of me, 
and treated me with profound respect and entire 
friendship, often intrusting me to hunt at my 
liberty. I frequently returned with the spoils of 
the woods, and as often presented some of what 
I had taken to him, expressive of duty to my 
sovereign. My food and lodgings were in com- 
mon with them; not so good, indeed, as I could 
desire, but necessity made every thing accepta- 
ble.” 

Boone’s apparent contentment allayed sus- 
picion, and the vigilance of the Indians was 
greatly relaxed. Yet they did not put entire 
confidence in him. They counted his balls and 
measured his powder when he went out to hunt 
alone, and then compelled him to show what 
game he had shot, for they suspected that he 
might reserve some of each to use in making his 
escape. Boone, more cunning than the Indian, 
cut his balls in two, and used light charges of 
powder; and so he did save much ammunition 
for an hour of need. That hour came at last. 
For almost four months he had been anxiously 
watching for an opportunity to escape. At length 
they sent him with a party of Indians to the 
springs on the Licking to make salt. There he 
remained ten days; and on his return he found 
four hundred and fifty of the choicest braves at 
Chillicothe all painted and panoplied for the 
war-path toward Boonesborough. 

No doubt Boone had been sent to the springs 
that these hostile preparations might not be 
made in his presence. He was greatly distressed, 
for his dearest earthly treasures were in danger. 
He resolved upon immediate escape, but careful- 
ly concealed his emotions. He applauded the 


war-dancers, joined in the sports, and all his acts 
deceived his jailers into the belief that their cap- 
tive was the Indian’s real friend, and that hence- 
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forth he was to be his companion in the battle 
and the chase. Suspicion slumbered, and before 
it was reawakened Boone was fur on his way to- 
ward Kentucky. 

It was on the 16th of June when Boone was 
allowed to go out on a hunt from which he nev- 
er returned. With his trusty rifle, his thorough 
knowledge of woodcraft, and his strength of 
sinew, he was equal to the best Indian in the 
wood. For five days he sped through the wil- 
derness one hundred and sixty miles, and ate but 
one regular meal during all that time. That was 
furnished by a turkey that he shot after crossing 
the Ohio. He had approached that stream with 
misgivings, for he was not an expert swim- 
mer. He knew that it was full to the brim, 
for such was the condition of every tributary 
ereek and river that he had crossed. As he ap- 
proached the bank an old canoe lay half swamped 
in the bushes. He stopped its leaks; and in this 
vessel, so providentially provided, he paddled to 
the Kentucky shore. Once more upon that dear 
soil he breathed more freely ; but he tarried not 
until, toward the evening of the 20th, he reached 
Boonesborough, almost exhausted by hunger 
and fatigue. To the astonished inmates he ap- 
peared like one risen from the dead. Impressed 
with the belief that he was lost, his family had 
returned to North Carolina. The Pioneer sat 
down and wept bitterly when the expected em- 
braces of those he loved most dearly were denied 
him. But they were not all gone. His danugh- 
ter remained, for she was affianced to young Cal- 
loway. 

After the first gush of grief because of disap- 
pointment had subsided, Boone really rejoiced 
that his dear ones were beyond the reach of per- 
ils that yet menaced the colony. He found the 
fort in a dilapidated condition. Fully alive to 
the dangers that would soon surround them, he 
went to work vigorously to repair its defects and 
strengthen its weak and exposed points. With- 
in ten days after his arrival Boonesborough was 
prepared for the foe, who it was supposed would 
soon appear in force, for they had made great 
preparations for the destruction of the Kentucky 
settlements. 

But another prisoner had escaped and brought 
later intelligence from the barbarian camp at 
Chillicothe. The Indians were in doubt. Their 
scouts had brought information of the arrival of 
Boone at the fort, and the defensive preparations 
in progress there. They hesitated. A grand 
council of the nation was held, and for almost 
three weeks the grave chiefs and sachems shook 
their heads doubtingly when the hot young braves 
counseled an immediate march across the Ohio. 

Encouraged by this intelligence, Boone re- 
solved to act on the offensive; and accordingly 
he went out, with a party of nineteen of his best 
men, to surprise an Indian town on Paint Creek. 
When near there thirty savages, marching to 
join the expedition from Chillicothe, appeared in 
their path; and a ‘‘smart fight,” as Boone called 
it, occurred. The Indians were dispersed, and 
the frightened residents of the town fled at the 





approach of Boone, and left the place desolate. 
Prudence now admonished the settlers to return 
to the fort. They retraced their steps, and 
reached Boonesborough, after an absence of sev- 
en days, without the loss of a comrade. They 
had taught the Indian an important lesson which 
made him more cautious. They had taught him 
that his own home was not secure from the strong 
arm of the Long-knives. 

Boonesborough now suffered a severe ordeal. 
In August between four and five hundred In- 
dians, commanded by Blackfish, the foster-father 
of Boone, and under the general direction of Du- 
quesne, a Frenchman, at the head of a dozen 
Canadians, appeared before the fort, arrayed in 
all the wild trappings of savage warriors, with 
their faces hideously painted. They bore the 
flags of both England and France, but in the 
name of King George alone they summoned the 
fort to surrender. This was a formidable foe 
for sixty-five men to confront, while defended 
only by rude palisades and ruder log-houses. 
The Indians, mortified and exasperated because 
Boone had outwitted them and escaped, were 
now thirsting for vengeance. ‘Their pride had 
been deeply wounded, and the possession of the 
Pioneer was their great desire. Boone knew 
his danger. He had learned the strength, re- 
sources, encouragements, and plans of the In- 
dians during his captivity; and he properly re- 
garded this as the critical hour when the fate of 
civilization west of the Alleghanies was to be de- 
termined. 

Boone had sent an express to settlements east- 
ward of Boonesborough, requesting the assistance 
of Colonel Arthur Campbell, a rough Scotch 
Highlander, who held military command there. 
Campbell had not arrived when the enemy ap- 
peared; and when the summons to surrender 
was made the sagacious Pioncer asked for two 
days to consider the matter. Feeling sure of his 
prey, and knowing it to be better to gain the fort 
by capitulation than by fighting, Duquesne grant- 
ed the request. These were precious hours of 
relief to the besieged, and they well improved 
them. The women and children, taught caution 
by experience, were eonstantly engaged in bring- 
ing water into the fort from the spring; and cat- 
tle and horses and much provisions were brought 
through the postern gate, when the vigilance of 
the savages was relaxed during the two days of 
truce. 

The eight-and-forty hours rolled away, and no 
succor arrived. Boone held a council of war— 
a council of desperate men. They would not 
trust Indian honor when it promised generosity 
and humanity, and they knew that Duquesne 
had no power to restrain the savagism of the 
barbarians if he desired to do so. The garrison 
therefore determined to fight, and to conquer or 
die. At the expiration of the time Boone mount- 
ed one of the bastions of the fort to speak, while 
Duquesne, with the politeness of his nation, be- 
came a courteous listener: ‘‘ We thank you for 
allowing us two more days for preparation,” said 
Boone. ‘* We now defy you! Our gates are 
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forever closed against you, and we will defend j siege, in the midst of great perils, privations, 
our fort as long as there is a living man in it!” | and fears. Boone's daughter, who assisted in 
The besieged now expected an immediate at- | supplying ammunition, was wounded by a shot 
tack. But the Frenchman was a diplomat, and from the rifle of a negro deserter, who had placed 
exercised his functions skillfully. He informed | himself in a thick-foliaged tree. He also killed 
Boone that Governor Hamilton of Detroit had | one of the defenders of the fort, when the keen 
instructed them to make the garrison prisoners, | and experienced eye of Boone discovered him. 
but not to destroy the fort, injure their persons, | Boone drew his rifle upon him, at a distance of 
or disturb their property. He then proposed that |one hundred and seventy-five yards, and when 
Boone should send out nine chosen men to make | the siege was over the faithless negro was found 
a treaty to that effect, promising that when it , beneath his tree with a bullet in his head. It 
should be accomplished the Indians would re-| had been a shot of which Leatherstocking or 
turn peaceably to their homes beyond the Ohio. | Indian John might have been proud. 
Boone’s heart was touched. He remembered The assailants tried first to burn the fort, then 
how kindly Governor Hamilton had treated him | to undermine it, but the vigilance of the little 
while at Detroit, and his faith was quickened. | garrison defeated all their purposes. They finally 
His trusting heart made his ears willing enter- | became discouraged; and, wearied with this un- 
tainers of the proposition. In behalf of his com-| common labor, and seeing no chance for suc- 
panions he acceded to the proposal; but he was | cess, the besiegers fled, leaving behind them the 
cautious and keen. | bodies of many of their braves who had fallen 





After placing his garrison so that their rifles | by the rifle-balls of the hunters of Kentucky. 
commanded the space selected for the conference, | ‘They had killed only two in the fort, and wound- 


Boone and eight of the principal settlers went out 
and commenced the negotiations within less than | 
two hundred feet of the palisades. The treaty | 
opened fairly, but the terms were altogether too 
generous to be kept by those angry and blood- 
thirsty savages, who had been for weeks prepar- | 
ing for a plundering foray among the Ken-| 
tuckians. Yet the treaty was signed by Boone 
and his companions; and then old Blackfish 
arose to speak in the presence of his adopted 
son, the fugitive Pioneer. The negotiators were | 
all unarmed. It was a peaceful conference, and 
rifle and tomahawk had been left behind. Black- 
fish, with seeming friendship and well-dissem- 
bled honor, cunningly averred that it was cus- | 
tomary, on such occasions, to ratify a treaty by 
two Indians taking hold of the hands of one | 
white man. The perfidy was so transparent 
that it deceived no one. Boone saw that a 
tragic scene was about to be opened, and was 
prepared for the worst. He and his men con- 
sented to the “‘ custom,” and the cowardly In- 
dians, two to one, grasped the hands of the white | 
men. ‘*Go!” shouted Blackfish. This was a 
preconcerted signal for the Indians to drag the | 
white men prisoners into the depths of the for- | 
est. But there were strong sinews in the arms, 
and strong courage in the hearts of those stal- 
wart pioneers, that the savage little dreamed of. 
They hurled their jailers from them, and in the | 
midst of rifle-balls from the fort, and bullets, | 
tomahawks, and arrows from the foe, the nine 
men escaped into the fortress, and securely bar- | 
ricaded the gate. All were unhurt except Squire | 
Boone, the faithful brother of the Pioneer, who | 
was slightly injured. | 
Now the siege began in earnest, and for nine | 
days and nights the foe beat furiously upon the | 
little wooden fortress. They kept up an almost | 
incessant fire, while the men in the fort never 
returned a shot except with sure aim that seldom | 
missed its mark. Every eye was vigilant, and | 
every arm was employed. Men, women, and | 
children worked bravely and nobly during the | 


ed four; while their own ranks had been fear- 
fully smitten. They had fired at random; and 
after they were gone the Pioneers picked up one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of bullets, be- 
sides what stuck in the logs of the fort. This 
Boone thought ‘‘ was certainly a great proof of 
their industry!” On the day after the siege 
was raise’ Simon Kenton, one of the boldest of 
the Kentucky Pioneers, with a companion with 
whom he had lingered behind after the battle on 
Paint Creek, in order to have a few more shots 
at the Indians, came galloping into the fort upon 
horses which they had stolen from the enemy. 
Thus ended in triumph for the defenders a most 
important siege, for upon its final result hung 
the destiny of a budding empire. It was mark- 
ed, on the part of the defenders, with the coolest 
courage, the most consummate skill, and won- 
derful endurance ; and yet the Pioneer—the brave 
and sagacious Daniel Boone—who had done and 
suffered so much, and so well deserved the plaud- 
its of his countrymen, was met, while bearing the 
palm of victory, with a summons to a court-mar- 
tial to be tried for misconduct, instead of receiv- 
ing the honors which gratitude should have been 
eager to bestow. Let us charitably hope that the 
court-martial was only a friendly way of giving 
an official recognition of the great value of his 
services and of his patriotic character. That 
court, after full investigation, honorably ac- 
quitted him, and he did receive the grateful 
praises of his countrymen. 

The escape of Boone from Chillicothe, fol- 
lowed by the affair on Paint Creek and the re- 
pulse at Boonesborough, greatly disheartened the 


| Indians. Their pride was deeply wounded, and 


they were made to suspect that the sovereignty 
of the woods would speedily pass from them. 
The events of the present, and the fears concern- 
ing the future, made the spirit of the Shawnee 
bow in incipient grief; and from that time thcir 
power really waned. Boonesborough was never 
again assailed, for other forts and stations, erected 
between it and the Ohio, made it dangerous to 
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ESCAPR OF THE SETTLERS AT BOONE'S FORT. 


the savage foot to tread on Kentucky soil. And 
the escape, the battle, and the siege had a salu- 
tary influence elsewhere. There was joy and 
confidence in Virginia when the news that fifty 
men had repulsed four hundred and fifty savages 
and frightened them beyond the Ohio became 
known; and the Legislature of that State, which 
had been tardy in affording aid to Major Clarke, 
now felt eager to complete the subjugation of the 
glorious country west of the mountains so nobly 
begun by Daniel Boone. 

When the siege was ended, and security seemed 





| to be established, the Pioneer left Kentucky and 


joined his family. In simple words he says in 
his narrative: ‘‘Shortly after the troubles at 
Boonesborough I went to my family, and lived 
peaceably there. The history of my going home 
and returning with my family forms a series of 
difficulties an account of which would swell a 
volume, and being foreign to my purpose, I omit 
them.” 

Boone had difficulties indeed such as almost 
crushed his sensitive spirit. The sturdy defense 
of Boonesborough had given confidence to those 
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who desired to emigrate into Kentucky, and 
schemes for settlements there agitated many 
neighborhoods in Western Virginia and North 
Carolina. Laws respecting the location and oc- 
cupancy of lands in that domain were enacted ; 
and, as Collins says, ‘‘ The surveyor’s chain and 
compass were seen in the woods as frequently as 
the rifle. The great object in Kentucky was to 
enter, survey, and get a patent for land.” Emi- 
grants went thither by scores. Full three hun- 
dred boats arrived in the spring at the Falls of 
the Ohio, where St. Louis now stands, and new 
stations speedily appeared in various parts of 
northern and central Kentucky. 

Boone almost felt that the land was his own ; 
for his eye had surveyed it, and his own strong 
arm had done much in wresting it from the sway 
of the Indian, and he yearned for a permanent 
home on the banks of the beautiful Kentucky. 
But he was a law-abiding citizen, and, in com- 
pliance with legal forms, he prepared to take his 
family beyond the mountains once more, and 
seat them there. He converted much of his 
property into land warrants, and with about 
twenty thousand dollars in Continental money 
(then depreciating) he proceeded to Richmond, 
to take legal steps for acquiring possession of his 
desired domain. Many friends, knowing his in- 
tegrity, intrusted him with funds to invest in the 
same way, and he left home with buoyant feel- 
ings. On the way he was robbed of every dol- 
lar; and then, as is too often the case, ungener- 
ous lips whispered doubts of his faithfulness— 
whispered suggestions that he had ‘‘ robbed him- 
self,” and so retained the money of his friends. 
He could well bear the loss of his own property, 
but when his honor—that honor which he cher- 
ished as the heart’s-blood of his character—was 
suspected, he was almost unmanned. But con- 
scious of his integrity, and full of the vigor of 
manhood (for he was then forty-five years of age), 
he turned his back once more upon civilization 
and its annoyances, and with his devoted wife 
and family returned to Boonesborough, after an 
absence of almost two years. He went there for 
a home and to retrieve his losses, but not to re- 
gain a good name; for that did not, after all, 
suffer much from the foul breath of slander, be- 
cause his whole life and character contradicted 
all intimations that he was not an honest man. 

Meanwhile George Rogers Clarke, Simon Ken- 
ton, and other bold pioneers, were working out 
the subjection of the Ohio country to civiliza- 
tion and republicanism, and making Kentucky 
stronger by removing causes of danger that had 
threatened it before. Clarke had penetrated the 
Illinois country in the summer of 1778, and sur- 
prised and captured the British posts of Kaskas- 
kia, Cahokia, and Vincennes. A few months 
afterward, while acting as a peace-maker among 
the Indians in that region, and working success- 
fully toward the pacification of all the western 
tribes who had been favorable to the British, 
he was informed that Colonel Hamilton, the 
commandant at Detroit (who treated Boone so 
courteously while in captivity), had retaken Vin- 
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cennes. With a few men Clarke traversed the 
dreadful wilderness of a-hundred miles from the 
Ohio, part of the way through ice and snow, and 
chilling water breast-high; and late in February 
he unfurled the stripes and stars over Fort Vin- 
cennes and a captured garrison. From that 
time British power on the extreme western front- 
ier waned, and the Indians were too wise and 
wary to make incursions into Kentucky alone. 

The British, however, determined to make a 
vigorous attack upon the Kentucky settlements, 
for they properly regarded them as the nurseries 
of their most dangerous enemies in the West. 
An army of six hundred Canadians and savages 
was organized, and furnished with six pieces of 
artillery; and in June, 1780, they left Detroit 
under the command of Colonel Byrd. They 
crossed the Ohio at the point where Cincinnati 
now stands, and went up the Licking River to 
the forks, gathering numerical strength on the 
way. Thence, with about a thousand men, Byrd 
marched for Ruddell’s station. Unprovided 
with cannon, it was soon surrendered; but the 
acts of cruelty there performed by the savages, 
who could not be restrained, so shocked the com- 
mander that at first he refused to lead them 
against other stations equally exposed. The In- 
dians promised obedience, and one more station 
(Martin’s) was captured and plundered. Then 
the whole expedition returned to Detroit, leav- 
ing Boonesborough and other places unharmed. 
With their artillery the enemy might have wiped 
out every Kentucky settlement, and given the 
beautiful domain to the Indians again; but, 
strangely singular as it appears to the eye of 
man, these centres of civilization in the wilder- 
ness were spared. 

Soon after Boone’s return to Kentucky he 
projected new enterprises, for his restless spirit 
yearned for activity. He first went upon an ex- 
pedition to the Blue Licks, the scene of his for- 
mer misfortunes, to procure a supply of salt, ac- 
companied only by his brother Edward. They left 
Boonesborough early in October, 1780, reached 
their destination in safety, and were returning, 
when they were fired upon by some Indians in 
ambush. Edward Boone was slain. The Pio- 
neer saw his own peril and fled. The Indians 
pursued, and for three miles the chase was hot. 
Then the savages, who were left far behind, 
halted, but a furious dog belonging to them pro- 
longed the pursuit. Boone turned, shot him 
dead, and leisurely and sadly made his way back 
to Boonesborough to tell the tale of his brother’s 
death. 

Soon after this, the dreadful winter of 1780 
set in, a season known in our annals as ‘‘ the 
hard winter,” when, for forty days, not an icicle 
was disturbed by the sun in all the region from 
the Arctic Sea to the Roanoke, and westward to 
the Pacific. It bore with mighty force upon 
frontier and wilderness life. For almost three 
months the snow lay deep all over Kentucky. 
Many cattle perished. Wild beasts end birds 
were frozen, and the timid buffalo ventured 
among the tame cattle at the stations in search 
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of food. Scarcity of provisions prevailed at all 
the stations, and gaunt famine looked fiercely in 
at the windows of the cabins. But the warm 
south wind came early, and the glorious spring 
sun brought life and beauty to the wilderness— 
such life and beauty as the emigrant delights to 
behold. 

Boone lived in peace at Boonesborough during 
the year 1781, but the following spring the Ohio 
Indians, incited by the British and Tories, be- 
came bolder, and assaulted some of the more 
isolated stations. As the summer advanced they 
menaced Kentucky with fearful miseries, for they 
were led by a keen white savage named Girty, 
the offspring of an Irish sot and an American 
bawd. He was captured by the Indians at the 
time of Braddock’s defeat in 1755, was adopted 
by a Seneca family, and became the fiercest sav- 
age of them all. For twenty years he had been 
the terror of women and children on the western 
frontier; and now, in joint command of some 
Indians with another miscreant named M‘Kee, 
he was committing depredations in the neighbor- | 
hood of Boonesborough. On the 15th of Au-| 
gust Bryant’s station was attacked, but the sav- | 
ages were repulsed. It was determined to chas- 
tise the invaders, and accordingly some men 
from Boonesborough under the brave Pioneer, 
others under ‘Trigg of Harrodsburg and Todd 
of Lexington, one hundred and eighty in all, 
united at Bryant’s station, and thence marched 
toward the known camp of Girty and M‘Kee at 
the Blue Licks. They expected to be joined on 
the way by General Logan, then at Lexington. 

On a hot morning (the 20th of August) the 
settlers came in sight of the savages on the op- 
posite side of the river, held a council of war, 
and were advised by Boone to wait for Logan | 
before attempting an attack. But the fiery Ma- | 
jor Hugh M‘Gary, of Harrodsburg, impetuous | 
and imprudent, could not be restrained. He} 
gave a shrill war-whoop, dashed with his horse | 
into the stream, and, waving his hat, shouted, | 
** Let all who are not cowards follow me! I'll! 
show ’em where the Indians are!” The mounted 
men instantly plunged into the stream, followed 
by the footmen, and pressed across the swift cur- 
rent of the ford in wild confusion. Ascending 
the bank, they rushed forward to attack the ene- 
my, and, as Boone had predicted, they fell into 
an ambuscade. Four hundred dusky warriors 
immediately arose upon their white foemen, and 
terrible was the battle that ensued. ‘The Ken- 
tuckians fought like tigers, but the Indians, 
greatly superior in numbers, came up from the 
bushy ravines, closed in upon their doomed vic- 
tims, and produced terrible slaughter. 

Among the slain was Israel, a very promising 
son of Daniel Boone. The father saw him fall, 











and snatching up his body, yet warm with the 
currents of life fast ebbing, he attempted to car- | 
ry it away in the retreat, A brawny savage, 

larger than any of his comrades, sprang toward 
him with gleaming hatchet, when Boone dropped | 
his precious burden, turned, and with unerring | 
aim shot the Indian dead. | 


The Pioneer escaped, but left behind him six- 
ty-seven of his brave compeers on the bloody field, 
among whom were Todd and Trigg, beloved 
leaders in the wilderness. The loss of these 
friends grieved Boone sorely, but that of his son 
—the second of his offspring that had fallen by 
savage weapons—plunged the iron of sorrow 
deep into his soul, and he went back to Boones- 
borough dreadfully stricken in spirit. Although 
he well knew that a disregard of his prudent 
counsel had made hearths desolate, and filled 
many 2 cabin with the wailings of widows and 
orphans, yet he uttered no word of complaint 
even under the smitings of his own terrible afilic- 
tion; nor did he, in his report of the event to the 
proper authorities, allude to his own services on 
the occasion. His was a noble, generous soul, 
always as deaf to the voice of flattery as to the 
suggestions of jealousy. 

The disastrous battle at the Blue Licks spread 
a pall of gloom over Kentucky, and at the same 
time elicited a war-cry, vehement with the hot 
breath of vengeance, that awoke responsive echoes 
every where in that deep forest land. The set- 
tlers yearned to be led against the murderers of 
their friends and kindred, and an appropriate 
leader soon appeared. Early in September 
George Rogers Clarke, who had been commis- 
sioned a brigadier, assembled a thousand mount- 
ed riflemen at the mouth of the Licking River, 
crossed the Ohio, and, under the guidance of 
Simon Kenton, who commanded a company, 
pressed forward toward the Indian towns on the 
Sciota. Boone was with Clarke, a friend and 
prudent counselor, for he knew the intricacies 


| of the way toward the scene of his long captivity 


a few years before. 

The Indians were at old Chillicothe, cele- 
brating their recent victory with horrid rites, 
when the Kentuckians approached. Terror 
seemed to give the savages wings. They fled 
toward Detroit in great confusion, and Boone 
entered the arena of his former captivity as a 
victor. The lash of severe chastisement imme- 
diately followed. Five villages and numerous 
corn-fields and orchards were laid waste. The 
Sciota towns were wiped from the face of the 
earth, and the power of their inhabitants was 
crushed in a day. The work was thoroughly 
done; and early in November the expedition re- 
turned to Kentucky, having secured forever the 
peace of that domain. As they rode slowly 
down the slope on which a part of Cincinnati 
now stands, Captain M‘Cracken, then dying 
from the effects of a wound in his arm, proposed 
that they should all enter into an agreement that, 
fifty years from that day, the survivors should 
‘¢ meet there and talk over the affairs of the cam- 
paign.” On the 4th of November, 1832, quite a 
large number of the survivors met there. The 
forest had disappeared, and a city of twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants occupied its place. Boone 
had then lain in his grave a dozen years, but 
Simon Kenton was yet among the living. 

The broken-spirited Indians came no more in 
hostile bands to disturb the settlers in Kentucky, 
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BOONE FIGHTING OVER THE DEAD BODY OF HIS SON. 


and Boone was permitted thenceforth to turn the | 
strong current of his energies into the channels 
of peaceful life. Emigration poured a living 
flood over the land, no longer “the Dark and 
Bloody Ground.” Not less than twelve thousand 
new settlers entered the country in the years 
1783-84, and soon the arts and blandishments 
of civilization began to mould society into forms 
ill-suited to the free spirit and uncultivated taste 
of the Pioneer, who disliked all conventionalities 
that interfered with personal freedom in speech 
and action. And the same year when the bat- 
tle at the Blue Licks and the destruction of the 
Sciota towns occurred, Virginia had given courts 
of law and all their complicated appendages to 
Kentucky; and the new empire, whose germ 
was planted by Daniel Boone, rapidly blossom- 
ed. Boone himself appeared disposed to lay 
aside the rifle for the hoe; and upon a rich lit- 
tle farm he dropped the sweat of his brow, and 





gave his family hope that his wanderings were 
at an end. And so they might have been had 
justice ruled. But, alas! the cupidity of man 
often makes him the blind creature of expedien- 
cy, grinding in the prison-house of his lusts; and 
the hand that gives him bread to-day is spurned 
to-morrow with the bitter words, ‘‘I know you 
not.” 

Boone was soon made to feel the woes of such 
ingratitude and the oppressions of law. He could 
have endured the former, but, like the Leather- 
stocking, he could never see the wisdom nor the 
justice of the procedures of the courts of law. 
They always appeared to his simple nature like 
wicked instruments of wrong; and when they 
actually deprived him of his lands and left him, 
on the sunset side of the hill ef life, without the 
possession in fee of a spot of ground sufficient for 
his grave in all Kentucky, like the Leatherstock- 
ing he turned his back upon civilization and its 
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‘*wasty ways,” and with his dog and gun went 

into the deep wilderness. It was this, and not 

a misanthropic spirit that shuns social life, that 

made Boone leave Kentucky for the wilds beyond 

the Mississippi; and therefore the poet peer of 

England, who has spoken so lovingly of him, 

did him injustice when he wrote, 

“*Tis true he shrank from men, even of his nation; 
When they built up unto his darling trees, 

He moved some hundred miles off, for a station 

Where there were fewer houses and more ease.” 

Kentucky became a sovereign State of the con- 
federacy in June, 1792, and at that time Daniel 
Boone was dispossessed of his farm. Some spec- 
ulating Shylock had taken advantage of the law’s 
blind technicalities and the Pioneer’s simplicity. 
Boone had neglected to avail himself of some 
necessary forms of law, and his land, daily be- 
coming more and more a valuable estate as emi- 
gration poured in and the Commonwealth in- 
creased in population, was taken from him by 
the talons of legal process, and he was left poor. 
In all that region first trodden by his foot, where 
half a million of people then flourished, Boone, 
at the age of almost sixty years, owned not an 
acre of the soil. And Simon Kenton, the brave 
pioneer, was for twelve months imprisoned upon 
the spot where he built his first cabin and plant- 
ed his first corn. His body was taken for debt 
upon the covenants to lands which he had given 
away! 

Indignant at the treatment he had received, 
Boone left Kentucky forever. Poor, and grow- 
ing old, he went to Virginia, where he had been 
honored with the confidence of the powerful ;_ but 
his services were no longer needed, and the pow- 
erful were willing to forget him. With his faith- 
ful wife, he seated himself near the Great Kan- 
awha, and there he was soon disturbed by his 
dusky foe. But the victories of Wayne over the 
Western tribes soon spread peace on the frontier, 
and the Pioneer was toiling there for bread when 
light from the then far West broke in upon him. 
His son, Daniel M. Boone, animated by his fa- 
ther’s spirit, had gone into the Spanish domain 
of Louisiana, beyond the Mississippi, and sent 
back words that cheered the heart of the Pioneer. 
Other men who had been in that region told him 
of the abundance of deer, buffalo, beaver, and 
otter, in the beautiful country now known as 
Missouri, and the fire of his old hunting spirit 
was kindled. They told him also of the great 
simplicity of the Spanish laws, the honesty and 
kind-heartedness of the people, and the facilities 
for procuring as much land as a man needed, 
without the danger of losing it by the imposi- 
tions of legal chicanery. This touched the old 
man’s heart, and he resolved to leave the do- 
minions of civilized life, and once more enjoy 
the freedom of the wilderness and the simplicity 
of nature iu her pristine beauty. Accordingly, 
in 1798, he left Virginia, accompanied by his 
devoted Rebecca, who, though growing old in 
years, was strong in love for her husband, a wo- 
man’s fortitude, and a woman’s noble courage 
and devotion. They drove their whole stock of 





cattle through the forests along the Ohio and 
Mississippi in the midst of many perils, and early 
in June they were at a resting-place in the wil- 
derness forty-five miles above St. Louis. There, 
in the present St. Charles County, Missouri, the 
aged Pioneer pitched his tent and built a rude 
log cabin, and there he dwelt in peace and safe- 
ty several years. 

At the time in question St. Louis was a Span- 
ish military post, and was considered next to 
New Orleans in importance. The Lieutenant- 
Governor gave Boone a most cordial welcome, 
and assured him that he should receive ample 
provision for himself and family. The Spanish 
authorities justly considered such men an ac- 
quisition to the territory. Boone was present- 
ed with a large tract of land, and on the 1ith 
of July, 1800, he was commissioned Comman- 
dant of the St. Charles district, in which he re- 
sided. 

In his new home the Pioneer found that free- 
dom of action and simplicity of social life that 
he so much loved. There were few and simple 
laws, and these found willing subjects in the peo- 
ple. They had neither king, legislative assem- 
bly, judges, jurors, lawyers, nor sheriffs. The 
Commandant of a district and the parish priests 
were the administrators of justice, and adjudi- 
cated satisfactorily all disputes among the in- 
habitants. Having many things in common, 
occasions for disputes were few. Their flocks 
and herds, their swine and ponies, all grazed 
upon the same common prairie, and there were 
few inclosures to denote individual possession. 
The people were frank, generous, open-hearted, 
unsuspicious, and joyous; and at St. Louis, the 
most densely populated region of the domain ex- 
cept New Orleans, there were but two door-locks 
—one upon the little prison that seldom had a 
tenant, and the other upon the Government 
House. 

Such was the society in which Daniel Boone 
planted his new home, and fondly hoped to pass 
the remainder of his days in peace. He tilled 
the soil, and occasionally, feeling the old restless 
spirit of the chase stirring within him, he would 
go upon long hunting excursions with his rifle 
and pack-horses, but not without anxiety on the 
part of his family, for old age was coming on 
apace, and the perils of the wilderness were more 
fearful than when his sinews were lithe. Not- 
withstanding his eyes were becoming dim, and 
the enlargement of the sight of his rifle would 
not suffice to give him his wonted expertness in 
its use, these hunting excursions were fruitful of 
pecuniary gain, for St. Louis mart often saw the 
horses of Colonel Boone heavily laden with the 
spoils of the trap and the chase. And these gains 
enabled the old man to perform a pious act of 
duty, the consummation of which had long been 
among his most earnest aspirations. The costs of 
litigation concerning his lands in Kentucky had 
involved him in debt—honest debt—and he had 
promised his neighbors and friends who loaned 
him money that he would repay them. Years 
rolled away, and that promise remained unre- 
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deemed, for his inability to meet his pledge 
seemed to increase with his years. Now his 
trusty rifle had given him means, and once 
more the noble Pioneer, bowed with age, and his 
head hoary, appeared at Boonesborough. There 
all was changed, and Boone felt like a stranger 
from another sphere in the very domain that he 
had given to the prosperous people who now in- 
habited it. But these things did not disturb him. 
His mission had nothing to do with changes in 
men and things. It was a duty enjoined by 
commands of conscience concerning the Past. 
He sought out his old creditors, took the word 
of each for his statement concerning the Pio- 
neer’s indebtedness, paid every dollar, and with 
hardly a coin in his pocket he shouldered his 
rifle and started for his home in Missouri, hap- 
py in the consciousness that no man in all the 
world could reproach Daniel Boone for dishon- 
esty. 

But his paradise beyond the Mississippi was 
soon disturbed by intruders. That land had 
passed from the dominion of Spain to that of 
France, and by another change to that of the 
United States. The Federal laws, with all their 
complications, were extended over Louisiana, 
and once more Boone found himself perplexed 
by the intricacies and shadows of written law. 
His office of Commandant of St. Charles passed 
away like the morning dew, and was no more 
known. Yet he felt that his land—a free gift 
and fairly deeded—would never be taken from 
him, because that gift had been bestowed, and 
the deed given, before the United States held 
title to the territory. So, heeding but little the 
influx of emigration and the onflowing tide of 
civilization that swept past his home, he went 
frequently far, far up the Missouri and its trib- 
utaries to catch beavers and otters, and to shoot 
deer and buffaloes. 

On one of these occasions ‘‘he took pack- 
horses,” says his biographer and personal friend, 
‘*and went to the country on the Osage River, 
taking for a camp-keeper a negro boy about 
twelve or fourteen years of age. Soon after pre- 
paring his camp and laying in his supplies for 
the winter, he was taken sick, and lay a long 
time in camp. The horses were hobbled out on 
the range. After a period of stormy weather 
there came a pleasant and delightful day, and 
Boone felt able to walk out. With his staff (for 
he was quite feeble) he took the boy to the sum- 
mit of a small eminence, and marked out the 
ground in shape and size of a grave, and then 
gave the following directions. He instructed 
the boy, in case of his death, to wash and lay 
his body straight, wrapped in one of the cleanest 
blankets. He was then to construct a kind of 
shovel, and with that instrument and the hatch- 
et, to dig a grave exactly as he had marked it 
out. He was then to drag the body to the place 
and put it in the grave, which he was directed to 
cover up, putting posts at the head and foot. 
Poles were to be placed around and above the 
surface; the trees to be marked, so that it would 
be easily found by his friends; the horses were 





to be caught, and the blanket and skins gath- 
ered up; and then he gave some special instruc- 
tions about the old rifle, and various messages 
to the family. All these directions were given, 
as the boy afterward declared, with entire calm- 
ness, and as if he was giving instructions about 
ordinary business.” But the strength of the 
Pioneer increased, and, breaking up his camp, 
he returned home. 

Again Daniel Boone became landless. <A 
commission was appointed to inquire into the 
validity of claims to land in Louisiana granted 
by the action of the Spanish Government; and 
at the close of the year 1810 that commission 
decided that Boone's title was not good. So, at 
the age of seventy-six years, he was again left 
without a solitary acre of ground among the 
millions that lay uncultivated in the Mississippi 
Valley to which he could give a clear title-deed! 
It was hard, indeed, and most men, in like cir- 
cumstances, would have murmured at their lot. 
But the old Pioneer, accustomed to vicissitudes, 
was patient and hopeful. He yet believed in 
Kentucky; and with a beautiful faith he sent a 
memorial to the Senate of that State in 1812, 
asking the voice of the Legislature in his behalf 
when he should petition the Federal Congress to 
confirm, by special act, his title to ten thousand 
acres of land in Missouri, given him by the Span- 
ish Government. A prompt response was given, 
in language that fell gratefully upon the ear of 
the old Pioneer. ‘‘Taking into view,” it said, 
‘*the many eminent services rendered by Colonel 
Boone, in exploring and settling the Western 
country, from which great advantages have re- 
sulted, not only to this State, hut to his country 
in general, and that, from circumstances over 
which he had no control, he is now reduced to 
poverty, not having, so far as appears, an acre of 
land of the vast territory he has been a great in- 
strumfent in peopling; believing, also, that it is 
as unjust as it is impolitic that useful enterprises 
should go unrewarded by a government where 
merit confers the only distinction; and having 
sufficient reason to believe that a grant of ten 
thousand acres of land, which he claims in up- 
per Louisiana, would have been confirmed by 
the Spanish Government had not said territory 
passed, by cession, into the hands of the General 
Government ;” it was therefore resolved, that 
the Kentucky Senators in Congress should be 
requested to use exertions to procure a proper 
grant of land in that territory to Boone. 

Congress hesitated, and at length, in Febru- 
ary, 1814, that body, with niggardly economy, 
gave him eight hundred and fifty acres out of the 
millions that might have been spared. And the 
words of the report which recommended this pal- 
try gift were conceived in as mean a spirit. They 
asserted that ‘‘ the petitioner is in old age, and 
had, in early life, rendered his country arduous 
and useful services.” ‘‘ This,” says a late writ- 


er, ‘‘is about as little as could decently be said. 
Contrast it with the swords voted and thanks 
bestowed on those who have flourished in some 
brilliant engagement, not worthy to be named, 
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for real endurance and danger, with the siege 
of Boonesborough, where horrid torture awaited 
defeat. Contrast the eight hundred acres with 
the tens of thousands lavished on some scheme 
of favorite partisans!” He then adds: ‘‘ Never | 
mind—they have perpetuated in marble, in the | 
great dome of the Capitol, a scene in his life that | 
never existed ! 
‘**Seven cities claim old Homer, dead, 
Through which the living Homer asked his bread!*" 
While the question of his claim was pending 
in Congress a great sorrow was laid upon Boone. | 





His faithful wife, who had shared his fortunes 
and all of life’s vicissitudes for nearly sixty years, 
sickened and died. It was a dreadful loss for 
the old man—in intensity, the sum of all his 
past griefs—and he wept over her coffin as a 
young lover weeps over that of his affianced. 
She had ever been faithful and true; and with 
her the Pioneer buried all his best earthly affec- 
tions. He left his own cabin, and took up his 
abode with his son, Major Nathan Boone (who 
died in 1856); and when, in 1815, peace with 
Great Britain made the forests less dangerous— 
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for the Indians, whom he could no longer fight, 


derness in search of game. When almost eighty- 
two years of age he made a hunting excursion 
with only two men, near the mouth of the Kan- 
sas River, in th2 vicinity of Fort Osage, a hun- 
dred miles from his dwelling. Such was his 
earnest desire to be buried by the side of his be- 
loved Rebecca that, on all of these occasions, he 
took with him a companion bound by a written 
agreement, that, wherever he died, that compan- 
ion was to convey his body to his friends, to be 
buried with his wife upon the eminence overlook- 
ing the Missouri. 

At about this time Mr. Harding, an eminent 
artist, visited the Pioneer in his dwelling on the 
Missouri, for the purpose of painting his portrait, 
by order of the General Assembly of Missouri. 
He found him, he said, ‘‘in a small, rude cabin, 
indisposed, and reclining on his bed. A slice 
from the loin of a buck, twisted round the ram- 
mer of his rifle, within reach of him as he lay, 
was roasting before the fire. Several other cab- 
ins, arranged in the form of a parallelogram, 
marked the spot of a dilapidated station. They 
were occupied by the descendants of the Pioneer. 
Here he lived’in the midst of his posterity. His 
withered energies and locks of snow indicated 
that the sources of his existence were nearly ex- 
hausted.” That portrait was the only one ever 
painted of the old Pioneer. No doubt it is a 
faithful picture of the form and features of Boone 
as they then appeared to the artist ; but, accord- 
ing to contemporary description, it gives us but 
faint outlines of the noble head of the Pioneer in 
his best days. His forehead was high and broad; 
his hair dark and profuse; his eyes blue, clear, 
and mild ; his lips thin and compressed ; and his 
countenance thoughtful and serene, indicating a 
mind not at all in unison with the restlessness 
and activity that distinguished him. In person 
he was not remarkable. He was five feet ten 
inches in height, and of robust and powerful pro- 
portions. His manners were simple, and by no 
means unrefined. His costume was generally, 
as we have described it, a hunting shirt, buck- 
skin breeches, and moccasins, and his rifle was 
his constant companion. 

Death came to Daniel Boone on the 26th of 
September, 1820, when he had reached the age 
of more than eighty-six and a half years. It 
came to him in the form of a bilious fever, that 
entered the residence of his son-in-law, in Flan- 
ders, Calloway County, Missouri; and there, in 
sight of the great river whose waters flow from 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, he 
was buried, by the side of his wife. ‘The Legis- 
lature of Missouri was then in session; and when 
intelligence of his death reached them the mem- 
bers voted an adjournment for the day, and also 
that they would each wear the usual badge of 
mourning for thirty days. 

For five-and-twenty years the remains of the 
Pioneer rested in the soil where it was first in- 
humed. Then the Legislature of Kentucky, 


with filial reverence for the founder of the State, | 





| decreed that the coffins of Boone and his wife 
were pacified—he again penetrated the deep wil- | 


should be brought from the land of their exile 
and deposited in the public cemetery at Frank- 
fort, the capital of the State. ‘There seemed 
to be a peculiar propriety in this testimonial of 
the veneration borne by the commonwealth for 
the memory of the illustrious dead,” says Col- 
lins; ‘‘and it was fitting that the soil of Ken- 
tucky should afford the final resting-place of his 
remains whose blood in life had so often been 
shed to protect it from the fury of savage hostil- 
ity. It was as the beautiful and touching man- 
ifestation of filial affection shown by children to 
the memory of a beloved parent; and it was 
right that the generation who were reaping in 
peace the fruits of his toils and dangers should 
desire to have in their midst, and decorate with 
the tokens of their love, the sepulchre of this 
primeval patriarch, whose stout heart watched 
by the cradle of this now powerful common- 
wealth, in its weak and helpless infancy, shield- 
ing it with his body from all those appalling 
dangers which threatened its safety and exist- 
ence.” 

Having obtained the consent of the surviving 
relatives of the Pioneer for the removal of the 
remains, a committee, charged with the execu- 
tion of the will of the Legislature, appointed the 
13th of September, 1845, as the day when pub- 
lic funeral honors should be paid to the illustri- 
ous dead, and their remains be deposited in the 
bosom of Kentucky. The events of that day 
will ever form an interesting page in the annals 
of the State. On that occasion historic men— 
men whose names will never be forgotten while the 
chronicles of our republic are preserved—gather- 
ed around the coffin of a more eminent historic 
character, and bore it to the grave. The pall- 
bearers were fitly chosen from among the elders 
and the honored men of the commonwealth. At 
their head stood Richard M. Johnson, the brave 
soldier and eminent civilian, who had won mili- 
tary renown in battle, and been honored with 
the second office in the gift of the nation. There, 
too, was the venerable General James Taylor, 
an early pioneer, and then seventy-six years of 
age; and Captain James Ward, whose appar- 
ently charmed life affords some of the most re- 
markable subjects of tales of adventure with 
the Indians with which the history of the West 
abounds. By his side was the venerable Gen- 
eral Robert B. M‘Afee, the pioneer, the soldier, 
and the historian; and the remainder were men 
of somewhat less renown, but none the less hon- 
ored where they were known and appreciated. 
These were Peter Jordan, Walter Bullock, Thom- 
as Joice, Landon Sneed, Major T. Williams, 
William Boone, all of Kentucky, and John Jokn- 
son, of Ohio. 

Thousands of people had gathered from all 
parts of the State to participate in the solemn 
funeral rites. A procession was formed, con- 
sisting of military companies, Masonic and oth- 
er societies in regalia, and a great number of 
citizens on horseback and on foot, making the 
line more than a mile in length. The broad 
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grave for the two coffins was dug in a lovely 
shaded hollow near the banks of the Kentucky 
River, and around it the multitude gathered. 
The religious ceremonies were performed by the 
Rev. Mr. Godell, of the Baptist Church, and 
were followed by an oration by the Hon. John 


J. Crittenden, the able representative of Ken- | 
tucky in the Senate of the United States, who | 


had been chosen for the grateful service. When 
the closing prayer had been offered, and the ben- 
ediction pronounced, the coffins were lowered 
into the grave, and over them was piled a mound 
of earth—yet the only monument that marks 
the spot where the noble Pioneers are buried. 
The green sward and the lovely wild-flowers 
flourish there with every return of summer; and 
to that beautiful, quiet spot, beneath the shadows 





of wide-spreading trees, many a pilgrim has since 
stood, and mused upon the wonderful events in 
the life of DanteL Boone. 

“That life,” says Governor Morehead, in his 
eloquent address in commemoration of the first 
settlement of Kentucky, ‘‘is a forcible example 
of the powerful influence which a single absorbing 
passion exerts over the destiny of an individual. 
Born with no endowments of intellect to distin- 
guish him from the crowd of ordinary men, and 
possessing no other acquirements than a very 
common education bestowed, he was enabled, 
nevertheless, to maintain, through a long and 
useful career, a conspicuous rank among the 
most distinguished of his contemporaries; and 
the testimonials of the public gratitude and re- 
spect with which he was honored after his death 
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were such as are never awarded by an intelligent | Close was the rugged valley, dry and bare, 
people to the undeserving. He came originally Walled in with adamant, 
to the wilderness, not to settle and subdue it, | Whose sides, reverberant with blinding glare, 


but to gratify an inordinate passion for adven- | Hurled back each sun-dart slant. 


ture and discovery—to hunt the deer and buffa- | mn ot i ia . 
lo—to roam through the woods—to admire the | ™ —— a Hanks we tod, 
7 


beauties of nature; in — d, to enjoy the lone- | And saw where legend saith their prophet’s rod 
ly pastimes of a hunter's life, remote from the Had cleft the eternal rock 

society of his fellow-men. He had heard with F 
admiration and delight Finley's description of But thence, alas, no crystal streams now rolled 


the country of Kéntucky, and high as were his The thirsty soul to bless! 
expectations he found it a second Paradise. Its Alone remained of all those marvels old 
lofty forests—its noble rivers—its picturesque | The fiery wilderness, 


scenery—its beautiful valleys—but, above all, | At length, with blackened lip and bloodshot eye, 
the plentifulness of ‘beasts of every American Scorched by the Simoom’s breath, 


kind’—these were the attractions that brought 7 turned in anguish toward the brazen sky 
him to it. 7 | And prayed for drink or death! 

‘* He united, in an eminent degree, the qual- 5 ee L 
ities of shrewdness, caution, and courage, with | Then darkness gathered o’er my swimming sight, 


uncommon muscular strength. He was seldom Fast whirled the dizzy brain, 
taken by surprise; he never shrunk from dan-| And the hot fever-throb with fuller might 
ger, nor cowered beneath the pressure of expos- | Coursed through each bursting vein. 
ure and fatigue. In every emergency he was a Still to the fainting pilgrim words of cheer 
safe guide and a wise counselor, because his The sons of Ishmael spake; 
movements were conducted with the utmost cir-| Told of a well of living water near, 
eumspection ; and his judgment and penetration | That deathly thirst to slake; 


were proverbially accurate. Powerless to origin- ‘path neha a 4 Sn 
ate plans on a large scale, no individual among | *” ES CES & WES GID 


the pioneers could execute with more efficienc Within the vision’s scope, 

and aan the designs of others. It is not “4 Where El Arbain’s shattered arches rose 
suming too much to say, that without him, in On Horeb’s blasted slope. 

ell probability, the settlements would not have , There, pillowed soon beneath that welcome shade, 
been upheld, and the conquest of Kentucky might | I heard the fountain’s drip, 

have been reserved for the emigrants of the nine- , Then felt the o’erflowing cup of coolness laid 
teenth century.” | Against my burning lip. 


| 
Such was Daniel Boone, the providential in- 
strument of God in opening a pathway for civil- 
ization beyond the Alleghany ranges. We be-_ A 
hold him leaving the bauks of the Yedkin, an | “* yp ya Heo wy Ee pene, Seen, 
obscure hunter and adventurer. We see him) _ ‘J 
dying, as he had lived during a long life, in a, Nay, not Valhalla’s honeyed cup so rare, 


Oh! never juice drawn from the choicest vine, 
Whose favored root is fed 


rude cabin in the wilderness, possessing no knowl- | By souls of heroes quaffed ; 
edge of the great world drawn from books, lean-| Not old Olympian nectar might compare 
ing trustfully upon the Indian’s simple faith in | With that divinest draught. 


the power and benevolence of a Great Spirit, and | (ojq as the ice-born flood from Northern steep, 
wrapped in a mantle of noble honesty, impene- | Clearer than Indian wave, 

trable to every wicked instrument of deceit and | gweet as Nepenthe, drowning care in sleep, 
fraud that would fain hide beneath it. We be-| 
hold that man of the Solitudes honored after his | i i ‘ p 
death with ovations of which old conquerors | O quickening fount! may thy bright currents roll 


A second life it gave! 


| v4 + ‘4 
would have been proud, and his memory cher- | In pron eg a ‘= faints dl 
ished in human hearts, in song and story, as the, ANd on the | ine be nse ag on 
Pioneer and the Founper oF an Expire. A blessing like bestow! 


Know too, O mortal! thou whose rougher way 
Lies through a world of sin, 


THE WATER OF EL ARBAIN. | Without, the deadly arrows of its wrath, 


Its fever fire within— 
O™= wide Arabian deserts toiling slow, 
With heat and travel spent, 
With fever parched, our zemzemich low, 
Day after day we went, 





When sorrow, doubt, despair absail thy life 
Till thy crushed heart confess 

It fain would choose before such bitter strife 
The grave of nothingness— 


Till now at Sinai’s granite foot we lay; A well-spring, whose high source is heaven, doth 
The noontide sun beat sore ; Upon thy travail sore; [wait 
Then we arose and took our weary way There drink, and thou shalt rise as re-create, 





Through sands and flints once more. Nor thirst forever more! 
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A VISIT TO THE GUAJIQUERO INDIANS. 


E arrived in Comayagua, the capital of 

Honduras, on the afternoon of a bright 
Saturday in May, and through the intervention 
of our friend, Don Leon, were at once installed 
in the vacant episcopal palace—a fine building 
facing the Grand Plaza, close to the cathedral. 
It was the beginning of the rainy season, and a 
morning shower had rendered the air cool and 
grateful, laying the dust, and new-washing the 
houses, so that Comayagua appeared to us by 
far the freshest and most comfortable city we 
had yet visited in all Central America. Situ- 
ated in a broad plain, elevated two thousand 
feet above the sea, and surrounded by a cinct- 
ure of high mountains, it has all the conditions 
of natural beauty and salubrity, and combines 
the resources of the tropics and the temperate 
zone. The pine-tree and the palm here flourish 
side by side, and one may sit under the shadow 
of the orange and lemon trees in his court-yard 
and watch the wheat fields billowing in the wind 
on the slopes of the neighboring mountains. 
Nor is the town itself without its interior pre- 
tensions and interest. The cathedral is a fine 
specimen of the old semi-moresque style, which 
prevails throughout Central America. It is 
most substantially built, roof and all, of solid 
masonry. Its facade is profusely decorated with 
the symbols of the Catholic faith, and grim 
saints and apostles frown down on the heretic 
from highly ornamented niches, rising above 
one another, tier on tier. The interior is im- 
posing enough in itself, but is marred in its ef- 
fect by a lavish display of tawdry finery, draped 
on the walls and around the columns which sup- 
port the roof. Some of the altars of carved 
wood are nevertheless very elaborate and beau- 
tiful, and attest a former, if not existing, high 





skill in this branch of art. There are a num- 
ber of ancient paintings on the walls, but they 
are too much obscured by age, and the interior 
of the cathedral is far too dark, to admit of their 
merits being discovered. 

The cathedral, however, is not the only struc- 
ture of pretension in Comayagua. The church 
of La Merced is of large size, and is distinguish- 
ed by the elaborate tomb of an early bishop built 
against its side, and by a monument of fine pro- 
portions in the centre of the Plaza in front. 
This was raised in a fit of loyalty under the 
crown, in honor of some one of the Spanish 
monarchs; but, on the Independence, the inscrip- 
tion was defaced, the royal symbols removed, 
and it is now supposed to commemorate the In- 
dependence itself. Until the abolition of capital 
punishment in Honduras it was not without 
a practical use, for criminals condemned to be 
shot were seated at its base, which still bears 
abundant scars of the fatal bullets. 

The day following our arrival was not only a 
Sunday, but a fiesta or feast day. I do not re- 
member what festival was celebrated, but it was 
one which has a peculiar significance to the In- 
dians living on the plain and in the neighboring 
mountain villages. On this occasion it is their 
custom to come to the capital, and go through a 
variety of singular ceremonies, in which none 
of the whites are expected to participate, and 
which are essentially aboriginal in their charac- 
ter. They began to gather early on the after- 


noon of Saturday, and we passed great numbers 
of them on our way to the city, each carrying 
a little bundle of food and a gourd of chicha. 
Like all the other Indians of Central America, 
they stepped aside on our approach, and uncov.- 
ered their heads while we passed—a token of re- 
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spect which the Spaniards rigidly exacted from 
them when the country was under the crown, 
and when no Indian was allowed to ride either 
horse or mule, or even sit down in the presence 
of a white man. By night the city swarmed 
with dusky figures. They encamped quietly in 
the various public squares, vacant lots, and in 
the wider streets, presenting, in the light of the 
hundred flickering fires which they had kindled, 
as strange a spectacle as I had ever witnessed. 
They preserved the utmost order, seated in 
groups on the ground, or wandering about slow- 
ly and quietly, never speaking except when ad- 
dressed, and then only in monosyllables. I 
thought the opportunity favorable to add to my 
list of vocabularies, and I prevailed upon the 
Padre B—— to accompany me in the attempt. 
We were not, however, very successful in our 
efforts, which were generally met by an imper- 
turbable but respectful silence. One might as 
well have questioned statues of bronze. A de- 
liberate shake of the head, or its equivalent, ex- 
pressed by moving the right forefinger slowly 
back and forth, was about all we could elicit in 
reply to our requests for the names of man and 
woman, earth and sky, fire and water, in the 
native tongues. 

The night passed in quiet; but we were roused 
at early dawn by the firing of bombas—noisy 
little fiends of rockets—the clangor of bells, and 
wild strains of music, unlike any thing we had 
ever heard. Opening the shutters of our padacio 
—for so the bishop’s residence was designated— 
we saw by the gray morning light that the Plaza 


bith alttiial at 
9 AUHUYA AURET 





was full of people, and that the steps of the ca- 
thedral were covered with Indian performers on 
strange native instruments. These performers 
we ascertained were exclusively from the town 
of Ajuterique, and for no other reason now 
known than that ‘it had always been so,” they 
enjoy the exclusive privilege of making the mu- 





INDIAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


sic on the occasion of this festival. Their in- 
struments were of the most primitive description. 
Among them I observed the simple flute of four 
stops, the double reed or chirimaya, and the 
syrinz or Pan’s pipe. A long calabash, with a 
narrow opening at the smaller end, into which 
the breath of the performer is forced suddenly 
at intervals, served to mark the time of the mu- 
sic. Another singular instrument consisted of 
a large earthen jar, over the mouth of which 
was stretched tightly a dressed skin or mem- 
brane, like the head of a drum. Attached to 
this skin in its centre, and passing through an 
opening in the bottom of the jar, was a string, 
which, while the jar was held under the left 
arm, was pulled smartly from time to time with 
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CHURCH OF MEECED AND INDEPENDENCE MONUMENT. 


the right hand, the rebound making a singularly | on a tense cord. The sound is produced by dex- 
dull and doleful sound, which rendered the mu- | terously striking on these horizontal bars of wood 


sic unnecessarily lugubrious. 
markable instrument, and that which evinced 
most skill, and is really of considerable capac- 
ity, was the marimba, which I now saw for the 
first time. It is composed entirely of wood, and 
consists of a series of large tubes made from 
gourd-shaped calabashes of different lengths and 
sizes, suspended lightly in a wooden frame. A 
thin membrane from the viscera of some animal 
is drawn over the upper opening of the tubes, 
above each of which is a short, horizontal piece 
of hard, sonorous wood, sustained at each end 








But the most re-| with strips of cane pointed with compact balls 
| of India-rubber. 


Some of these instruments 
have as many as twenty-two tubes, forming three 
complete octaves without the half-tones. 

The music continued until, precisely at sun- 
rise, the doors of the cathedral were thrown 
open, and the musicians, followed by the dusky 
multitude, passed in. The services, as far as I 
could make out, consisted only of the ordinary 
mass of the Catholic Church. But no sooner 
was this over than a procession was formed, at 
the head of which was the music, preceded by a 
scouting party of boys dressed as devils, and fol- 
lowed by a number of little girls in white, repre- 
senting angels. The Indians followed without 
order. After making a circuit of the Great 
Plaza they moved to that of the Church of San 
Juan, in the centre of which, on a base of crum- 
bling masonry, stands an old cross, said to have 
been the one raised by Alonzo Casceres, the 
conqueror of the country and founder of Co- 
mayagua, in 1540. As the procession passed 
before this cross every man bowed reverently, 
the little girls meanwhile sprinkling it with flow- 
ers. This ceremony concluded, it again moved 
on until, emerging from the city, it took a di- 
rection across the plain toward the ford of the 
Humuya River, on the road to the Villa de la 
Paz. My companions and myself followed. At 
a point about a mile and a half from the city 
the musicians suddenly struck off from the high 
road into a narrow but well-beaten path, lead- 
ing away into the chapparal, where they were 
followed by the dusky crowd of Indians. A few 
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hundred yards brought us to an open space, in 
the centre of which were mounds of earth mark- 
ing the outlines of a ruined church. The steps 
were entire, as were also the bases of the col- | 
umns which had supported the arched entrance. 


square had already been formed by sticking down 
green palm branches. A small tree had been 
set up in the centre of the square, and in oppo- 
site corners were planted two poles, one bearing 
| the head of a deer, and the other the head of an 


Within the area, and near where the altar had | ocelot or tiger, both surmounted with plumes of 
once stood, was a tomb of masonry, covered with ! feathers, chiefly the long, green plumes of the 
a marble slab bearing an inscription, but too | guetza/—the imperial bird of the Quichés. 


much obliterated to be made out. The font for | 
the holy water still stood beside the ruined door- 
way, and although empty and moss-grown, ev- 
ery person who passed it went through the form 
of dipping in his fingers and of making the sign 
of the cross. Here the music paused, and the 
supposed angels sprinkled flowers on the tomb, 
which, as I was afterward told, is that of one 
of the early bishops—the first and only one of 
native origin—whose memory is held in pro- 
foundest respect. 





THE BISHOP'S TOMB. 


The ceremonial at the tomb of the bishop 
was soon over, and the procession next moved 
off to the sites of several other ruined Indian 
villages, occupied at the period of the Conquest, 
and for some time after, but abandoned in con- 
sequence of the oppressions of the Spaniards. 
Not less than five of these towns, named respect- 
ively, Mejicapa, Naborillos, Caiugla, Santa Lucia, 
and Jeto, stood within a league of Comayagua ; 
and it is probably in token of respect and vener- 
ation for the homes and graves of their ances- 
tors that the Indians make an annual pilgrimage 
to them, coming down from their mountain re- 
treats on the special festival day of which this 
was the anniversary. 

We did not follow the procession through all 
of its hot and weary march, but returned early 
to our quarters in the padacio to dinner and a 
siesta. About five o’clock my friend the padre 
made his appearance, and explained that it was 
the practice of the Indians to conclude the day 
by a grand baile, or scenic dance, in a suburb of 
the city near the ruined church of San Sebas- 
tian. We lost no time, the reader may be sure, 
in repairing to the spot, which was a smooth 
open space, carpeted with a soft green sod, and 
surrounded by a gentle swell of ground, consti- 
tuting a natural amphitheatre. Here a kind of 








Most of the Indians were gathered on the lit- 
tle eminences overlooking the spot, appearing to 
be intensely interested, and no longer silent and 
reserved, but engaged in the most animated con- 
versation. As soon as the requisite prepara- 
tions were completed, the music took its place, 


| a little apart from the square, and commenced 


a singularly wild but monotonous melody, which 


| continued for some time amidst the profoundest 


silence of the assembly. Suddenly two parties 
of Indian youths, fantastically dressed and paint- 
ed, made their appearance from opposite sides 
of the ruined church, behind which they had 
been concealed. They moved up to the square, 
dancing all the way, in a slow and not ungrace- 
ful measure, and took their places on opposite 
sides, under their respective insignia of the deer 
and the tiger. And now commenced a curious 


| kind of representation or play, evidently referring 
| to events celebrated in Indian tradition. 


First, 
a man, stooping as if with age, started out from 
the party which had the deer’s head as its stand- 
ard, and danced around the square in the most 
grotesque manner, evidently exerting himself to 
excite the mirth of the spectators, who applaud- 
ed his tours de force most heartily. He final!y 
approached the party of the tiger, which sent 
out one of their own number to meet him, who 
in turn strove to excel his rival in the extrava- 
gance of hisdance. After much passing and re- 
passing these representatives finally met, and there 
was a pantomimic display of a conference and dis- 
cussion, starting in a rather friendly way, but end- 
ing in differences and finally in open rupture. 
The various moods and passions were well render- 
ed, and unmistakable. The two dancers repre- 
sented embassadors or envoys; and each one, 
when he got back to his party, gave a panto- 
mimic account of his mission, which seemed to 
cause great excitement, ending in both sides tak- 
ing the field in a vehement dance, upward and 
downward, backward and forward, and all around 
the square, carefully avoiding each other, until 
by a sudden movement, when the music was 
shrieking its loudest and wildest strains, they 
found themselves face to face in the very centre 
of the square under the solitary tree, which, I 
presume, represented the depths ofa forest. The 
music now stopped, and a young man, whose 
taller plumes indicated that he sustained the 
part of a person of authority, stepped out from 
each side, and commenced a kind of recitative 
song or dialogue in the Indian tongue. This 
consisted apparently of a recital of the glories 
and prowess of the respective nations or tribes, 
during which each side applauded its leader’s 
speech, and manifested the utmost dissent from 
that of his opponent. Finally, when both par- 


| 
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ties had been worked up to the requisite pitch | 
of excitement, the dialogue was suddenly broken 

off, the music struck up, and with savage shouts 

the rival parties engaged in a mimic combat, 

using short sections of cane as weapons. They | 
closed and separated, advanced and retreated, | 
and probably conveyed as clear an idea of a bat- | 
tle as we are accustomed to obtain in our thea-| 
tres. At last the party of the tiger, having lost | 
its standard, fled precipitately and disappeared 
behind the ruined church, leaving the party of 
the deer in full possession of the square. At 
first they celebrated their victory with a dance 
full of spirit and exultation; but soon, as if re- 
membering that their success had been dearly 
purchased, their shouts of triumph subsided in 
wails and lamentations, accompanied by gestures 
expressive of the deepest affliction. They seated 
themselves on the ground, and bowed their heads 
ontheirknees. Directly one oftheir numberstart- | 
ed up and commenced a recitation, similar to that 

which I have described above, but now his sub- 
ject was evidently the valor and glorious achieve- | 
ments of the dead. Then there were mimic sac- | 
rifices ; copal was burned in earthen dishes, and | 
chicha poured out to the four points of the com- 
pass—pagan rites more earnest in their perform- 
ance, I thought, than any of the ceremonies which 
had preceded them. I looked inquiringly into 
the face of my friend the padre; but he only 
shrugged his shoulders and lighted another ci- 


ore 


> 





ar. 

While these ceremonies were going on the 
vanquished party emerged from the shadow of 
the church, no longer in proud and warlike ar- 
ray, but with drooping heads and in the attitudes 
of suppliants. Every one bore some article of 
tribute, which he laid at the feet of the victorious 
leader, who received each tribute with a speech 
imperious and brief, the conclusion of which was 
the signal for a general outburst of applause on 
the part of the spectators. With this act the 
representation terminated, leaving on my mind 
a clear impression that it commemorated some 
important event in Indian history, the essential 
details of which were thus handed down from 
generation to generation. I afterward attempt- 
ed to learn what was embodied in the chants or 
songs, but without success; the few who knew 
them relapsing into a reserve almost sullen when- 
ever the subject was introduced.* 





* M. Brasseur de Bourbourg, cura of the Indian town 
ef Rabinal, in Vera Paz, was more fortunate. In a letter 
to the writer he states, that in gratitude for some medi- 
cine which he had given to an Indian chief, the latter 
communicated to him the whole of one of these dramatic 
dances. Some notion may be formed of its length from 
the circumstance that it took M. Brasseur twelve days to 
reduce it to writing. The cura afterward translated it 
with a view to publication. He says of it: ‘*I believe that 
I can now boast of possessing the only original American 
drama in the world. It is a real drama, comparable, in 
subject and style, with the best of the old German poems 
of the Middle Ages, to which it bears a great resemblance. 
The scene is laid here in Rabinal, and the personages are 
the first heroes of the Quiché and Rabinal nations—the 
time being, I should say, about the beginning of the 12th 
century.” 





After this essentially original and half-pagan 
performance, came another representation drawn 
from Biblical history, but in which the incidents 
were strangely mixed up and reversed. It com- 
menced with a representation of the seizure of 
Christ by the Jews, who, while dragging him to 
the cross, were themselves set upon by the Span- 
iards, and Christ rescued, after which he was 
supposed to ascend into heaven. This extraordi- 
nary rendering of the Scriptural incident was 
doubtless taught by the early missionaries, who 
found that it was perilous to the progress of their 
religion to admit that their God could die. Pa- 
gans almost always regard their deities as supe- 
rior to mortal power and incapable of death. 

By the time this representation was concluded 
it had become quite dark, and what may be call- 
ed the set proceedings were brought to a close. 
Fires, nevertheless, were lighted, and huge torches 
of pitch-pine stuck around the square, in which 
a variety of miscellaneous dances were kept up 
until late at night. The only interruptions were 
to enable the musicos—unwearying fellows — 
and the exhausted crowd generally, to fortify 
their energies with copious draughts of chicha, or 
native rum. When we left the spot at midnight 
the ‘‘fun was fast and furious,” and the scene 
one of wildest savage riot and excitement. Ey- 
ery thing, nevertheless, seemed to proceed with 
perfect good-humor, and there were no quarrel- 
some demonstrations of any kind. How much 
a dusky line of soldiers, drawn up under the 
wall of the ruined church, and on whose bayo- 
nets the red torch-light gleamed ominously, had 
to do with this result, I am unable to say. 

Next morning, long before we were up, the 
Indians had scattered to their homes, and only 
half a dozen sorry-looking representatives, with 
their heads bound up, who piteously solicited 
un remedio at our hands, were all that remain- 
ed. After H—— had inquired carefully into 
the symptoms of their case, and ascertained that 
they had ‘‘ bees in their heads,” he consoled them 
with the assurance that the disease was far from 
being a novel one in his own country; that, in 
point of fact, he had suffered from it himself, and 
that their best remedy was “hock and soda wa- 
ter.” On their demand for a supply, he pro- 
ceeded to give each of them a doze of seidlitz— 
maliciously administering the salt first and the 
acid afterward, creating thereby internal ebulli- 
tions, which, if really expressed by their contor- 
tions of face, ‘‘might be felt, but never described.” 
He explained to them that the only way of get- 
ting the bees out of their heads was by driving 
them into their stomachs, where they would be 
harmless. The explanation seemed satisfactory, 
and his patients stalked off to the shady side of 
the cathedral and seated themselves demurely on 
the ground to await the result. There they sat, 
like mummies, until night, and then disappear- 
ed as their companions had done before them. 

The interest which these curious aboriginal 
ceremonies and representations excited in my 
mind was heightened by the accounts which I 
obtained from my friend the padre, and others, 
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TUE PADEE B——. 


of the various Indian communities living among 
the mountains of San Juan, to the southwest- 
ward of the plain of Comayagua. It was repre- 
sented to me that their towns were built in spots 
equally secluded and difficult of access, and that 
in them the aboriginal habits, customs, and lan- 
guages were preserved with scarcely a change. 
The padre had visited some of these towns in the 
discharge of his duties; but that had been some 
years previously, and he did not seem inclined 
to repeat his journey. He, however, encouraged 
me in my purpose of reaching some of them, and 
advised me to go first to Guajiquero, which, 
while it was most accessible, was nearest the 
pass of Guajoca, where we had some examina- 
tions to make in connection with the proposed 
railway. Others attempted to dissuade me from 
the trip, by representations of a possibly hostile 
reception, but more especially by appalling ac- 
counts of the difficulties and dangers of the road, 
which, they said, consisted in places only of steps 
cut in the rock, and elsewhere ran along dizzy 
crests so narrow that two men could not pass 
abreast. The padre, however, insisted that the 
road was ‘‘a little good and a little bad,” but, 
on the whole, regu/ar—a term which, after our 
subsequent experiences, became a synonym for 
every thing difficult. 

Our arrangements were soon made, and a few 
days after the jiesta which I have described 
above, we set out on our journey. The padre 
undertook to go with us across the plain to the 
town of Tambla, and show us, on the way, the 
ruins of Yarumela, and the bones of antediluvian 
monsters near the village of Cane. The padre 
was a fair type of the Honduras priesthood, which 
affects little of the asceticism of the times of Las 
Casas, and has a wholesome incredulity in the 
saving virtues of fleshly mortification and absti- 
nence. I do not mean to say that the Padre 
B—— was of that class of spiritual fathers whose 
multitude of pretty housekeepers and prettier 
nieces had become so great a scandal in Hondu- 
ras that the Government was compelled by law 





to declare that the children of priests 
should inherit their names and prop- 
erty, like these ordinary sinners, and 
that priestly cohabitations were equiv- 
alent to civil marriages. This pro- 
ceeding roused the ire of Rome, which 
launched its anathemas against the 
lawgivers who were so sacrilegious as 
to indorse in this formal manner the al- 
legations made by the ungodly against 
the absolute and immaculate purity 
of the Church. But despite Papal 
anathemas, I believe the law still 
stands unrepealed. Certainly the ne- 
cessity for it still remains. The Pa- 
dre B. , 1 am ready to believe, was 
unimpeachable in the respect of so- 
brinas, but was nevertheless a good 
fellow according to frontier definition 
—he ‘‘drank fair!” He was, more- 
over, a capital rider, and as we jogged 
over the plain made many a splen- 
did dash at stray cattle, to show us the use of 
lance and lasso. He was evidently a man to 
serve in the church militant as well as spiritual, 
and would have made a glorious chaplain for a 
privateersman. 

The plain of Comayagua is not without its di- 
versifications, irrespective of those afforded by 
the mountains which wall it in, and which, in the 
various lights of the day and seasons of the year, 
offer a thousand forms of beauty. Along the 
numerous water-courses which traverse the plain 
are belts of forests of perennial green, draped 
with dianes or vines, and cherishing numberless 
varieties of orchid, or air-plants. These are 
often so abundant that it is difficult to discover 
the verdure of the trees to which they are at- 
tached. Some are as delicate as threads of silk, 
and others are coarse and rank, but all of wax- 
like beauty, and many producing flowers of brill- 
iant colors. Science would exhaust its nomen- 
clature in distinguishing them, and the traveler 
is happy to reflect that they are as yet unburden- 
ed with the portentious designations of studious 
Dryasdusts, to whom nature was not given as 
‘*a joy forever,” but a thing to be named, and 
classified, and mummified in Greek and Latin 
cerements. The plain is further relieved by 
clumps of gum-arabic bushes and acacias, and 
occasional cultivated patches distinguished by 
the broad leaves of the plantain and banana, the 
graceful plumes cf the palm, the dense verdure 
of the coffee-tree, and the singular spike of the 
papaya, with its cluster of golden fruit and crest 
of green. Between the river forest-fringes and 
these isles of verdure are broad, undulating sa- 
vannas, carpeted with grass, and studded here 
and there with cactuses of numerous varieties. 
Some of the palmated species are of tree-like pro- 
portions, and rise to the height of from twenty to 
thirty feet, their broad leaves silvered over with 
the silky habiliments of the grano silvestre, or 
wild cochineal, which here flourishes without 
cultivation and in great abundance. Another 
variety of cactus is also common, rising in fluted 
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VARIETIES OF CACTUS. 


stems, and in the dim evening light looking like 
the columns of ruined temples. Other varieties, 
less pretentious, cover the ground, spherical and | 
spinated, warning man and beast against incau- | 
tious tread, yet radiating from their grooved sides | 
flowers and fruits of exquisite shapes and most ; 
delicate colors. And yet again, lavish of con-| 
trasting forms, they trail like serpents over the | 
ground, and twine themselves in knotty coils | 
around fallen trunks, and among the crevices of 
barren rocks. Here, too, the agave appears, | 
with its dense green clusters of spiny-edged | 
leaves, shooting up its tall stem to flower but | 
once, scatter forth its thousand bulbs, and then | 
to die. | 

At a distance of three leagues from Comaya- 
gua we forded the River Chiquinguare, and came 
upon the lands belonging to the town of Yaru- 
mela. Here we found a considerable patch of | 








smiling under heavy crops of maize, sugar-cane, 
rice, and cotton. The padre had informed me 
that there were some interesting aboriginal relics 
preserved here, in a recess behind the altar of the 
little church. It was not without eagerness, 
therefore, that I urged him to find the custodian 
of the keys, and obtain admission to the reposi- 
tory, where I fancied that something of great in- 
terest must be concealed. He finally obtained 
it, and I was not long in bringing to light the 
hidden treasures—treating somewhat irreverent- 
ly, I fear, the little waxen saints in tinsel crowns 
which obstructed my efforts. The cosas antiguas 
were not, however, of the highest interest. . They 
consisted of half a dozen vases of pottery, of very 
good design and execution, and a few stones en- 
igmatically carved. With one exception, the ob- 
jects were all too large to be concealed and car- 
ried away; and the suspicious and distrustful 
looks of the people who crowded around us, and 
who were mostly Indians, were enough to pre- 
vent any successful attempt to appropriate them 
openly. 





ABORIGINAL VASE. 


I, however, succeeded in slipping the smallest 
and most interesting vase into my pocket, while 
M and the padre diverted the attention of 





wooded ground and some cultivated fields. In | our sinister escort. As seen from the engrav- 
both were scattered numerous mounds, some of | ing, it is very graceful in shape, and is, more- 
earth, others of stone, of varying size, and strewn | over, rather interesting as being both carved and 
over with fragments of pottery and other relics | painted. The carved figures are represented in 
of aboriginal art. They were far too extensive | the supplementary engravings, as is also the full- 


to be adequately examined in a single day, and | 
our time did not admit of a longer detention. I| 
nevertheless dismounted and walked over a num- 
ber of the largest. They were, with few excep- 
tions, of regular forms, rectangular, and placed 
with scrupulous reference to the cardinal points. 
Some still preserved evidences of having been 
terraced, and flights of steps at the middle of 
each side were easily traceable. In one or two 
there were fragments of walls of cut stones still 
standing; but generally they appeared as if de- 
structive hands had assisted natural decay in 
reducing them all to utter ruin. The extent of 
the remains indicate that the spot was once an 
important locality, and the seat of a large popu- 
lation. Tradition seems to favor the idea that 
the place was a ruin at the time of the Conquest ; 
but that is a question which can only be solved 
after minute examinations, which, I trust, will 
be made. 

A mile or two beyond the ruins we came to 
the town itself—a straggling little place of a few 
hundred inhabitants, situated on a high terrace 
overlooking a broad expanse of fertile “‘ bottom” 
land, stretching away to the Humuya River, and 





sized figure of a volant divinity, which is artist- 
ically sketched, in outline, in one compartment 
of the vase. This figure is remarkable from its 
identity with others contained in the celebrated 
aboriginal MS. preserved at Dresden, sometimes 
called Mexican, but of a higher order than the 
Mexican MSS., and clearly of Central American 
origin. 





PAINTING OF DIVINITY. 


The distance from Yarumela to Las Piedras, 
or, as it is sometimes called, Villa de la Paz, is 
less than two leagues, over a beautiful reach of 
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savanna land. Next to the capital, Las Piedras 
is the largest town in the plain, numbering from 
5000 to 6000 inhabitants. It is situated at the 
foot of the Monticellos Mountains, which here 
come down abruptly in limestone ridges. Bright, 
dashing streams of water traverse the town with 
a fresh and pleasant sound; and altogether the 
place has an air of thrift and life not common in 
Spanish America. Although it was yet early, I 
determined to stop here for the night, and de- 
vote the remainder of the day to an investiga- 
tion of a wonderful cave which we had heard of 
in the vicinity, and of which the usual marvel- 
ous stories were current. No one, it was said, 
had ever reached its inner recesses, and the few 
who had made the attempt not only encountered 
fearful sights and sounds, but were fortunate in 
escaping with life. The padre was indisposed 
to explore caves; so we left him behind, and 
set out alone, with one of the alguazils of the 
place as a guide. We found the cavern distant 
about a league from the town, at the base of a 
limestone bluff, and, with the aid of candles, suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to its extremity. The en- 
trance is twenty feet wide and four high, leading 
into a hall about fifty feet broad and one hun- 
dred feet long, lofty, and sparkling with stalac- 
tites. Beyond this the passage contracts to 
only five or six feet; and it is here, probably, 
that the natives encountered Jos demonios in 
their timid attempts at exploration. In enter- 
ing it, nearly all of our lights were extinguished 
by the rush of wings, as if a sudden storm was 
sweeping past, and the clammy bodies of myri- 
ads of bats dashed in our faces and against the 
rocks, making our flesh creep with a sensation 
half of alarm, half of disgust. The air, too, was 
loaded with an ammoniacal odor, and the ground 
was thickly covered with their excrement. I 
could readily comprehend the effect of such a 
salutation on the superstitious natives. Beyond 
this passage the cave again widened out, termin- 





CAVE OF LAS PIEDRAS. 
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ating in a round chamber, fifty feet across, at a 
distance of probably three hundred and fifty 
feet from its mouth. There seemed to be sever- 
al passages leading off from the cavern in vari- 
ous directions, but they were too narrow to per- 
mit a man to enter. 

It was dusk when we returned to Las Piedras, 
and we were glad to find that the padre had 
secured to us an entire house (consisting of a 
single big room) for our night’s accommodation. 
The hammocks swung invitingly from the walls, 
and the delicious odor of boiling coffee drifted in 
from the court, where Dolores was preparing our 
supper—which was dinner withal, since the trav- 
eler under the tropics soon comes to accustom 
himself to but two meals a day. I thought the 
padre looked remarkably knowing at the start, 
and after supper was over he bustled about a 
good deal, and: seemed to be much interested in 
two large jars standing in a remote corner. 
There was also a most lavish display of candles. 
I wondered what was going to happen, but was 
not suffered to remain long in doubt. The en- 
trance of half a dozen fellows, in shirts and pan- 
taloons of unimpeachable whiteness, and with 
sashes of intensest scarlet, each bearing a violin 
or guitar, preceded by the senior Alcalde, with 
his golden-headed staff, sufficiently explained 
that we were to be blessed with an obsequio. 
But of this we were officially informed by the 
Alcalde himself, who was happy, after the man- 
ner of all municipal officials, in ‘‘ welcoming the 
illustrious visitors to his poor town.” We made 
instant haste to improve our exteriors as much 
as our limited wardrobe would permit; but lin- 
en blouses and pantaloons of sail-cloth, it must 
be admitted, are not capable of cutting very 
much of a swell under the best of circum- 
stances. Our attempts at improvement were 
not, therefore, very successful; and they were 
scarcely finished before the gathering of our en- 
tertainers commenced. They came singly and 
in groups—females greatly predominating in 
number—all smoking cigaritos, and overflowing 
with good humor. The padre did the honors, 
having a good word for all, and a chuck under 
the chin ertra for every pretty girl. Nor did he 
allow the assembly to subside into awkward con- 
straint for want of movement, but himself led 
off in the dance, after administering a dram to 


| the musicos, and telling them that the reputation 
| of the town depended on the vigor and continu- 


ity of their exertions. 

Las Piedras has more than a local celebrity 
for the beauty of its women, which was very well 
justified by the display at our tertulia. The wo- 
men of purely Spanish stock in these cool mount- 
ain regions are sometimes very fair, and have 
more symmetry, if less embonpoint, than those of 
the lower country, or tierras calientes. Many 
have blue eyes and light hair. Their dress, ex- 
cept in a few instances in some of the larger 
towns where the stiff European costume has been 
introduced, is loose and flowing, leaving the neck 
and arms exposed. ‘‘ It is often pure white, but 
generally the skirt, or nagua, is of some flower- 
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RUINS OF CALAMULLA, 


ed stuff, in which case the guipil, or basque, is 
of white, trimmed with lace. Satin slippers, a 
red or purple sash wound loosely around the 
waist, and a rosary sustaining a little golden 
cross, with a narrow golden band or string of 
pearls extending around the forehead and bind- 
ing the hair, complete a costume equally novel, 
graceful, and picturesque. Very many of the 
women, however, are of mixed origin, and com- 
bine a variety of blood, from that of the Saracen 
to that of the Indian and negro, in every degree 
of intermixture. And as tastes differ, so may 
opinions as to whether the tinge of brown through 
which the blood glows with a peachlike bloom 
in the complexion of the girl who may trace 
her blood to the caziques on one side, and the 
haughty grandees of Andalusia upon the other, 
superadded, as it usually is, to greater lightness 
of figure and animation of feature—whether this 
is not a more real beauty than that of the fair 
but more languid sefiora, whose white and al- 
most waxlike skin bespeaks a purer ancestry.” 
Certain it is that we were favored with examples 
of every type, including the pure Indian —all 
mixing freely on terms of perfect equality. 
There was one, ‘‘ the Juana,” as she waStalled, 
of mixed blood, but figure of faultless beauty, 
who was the favorite of the evening, so far as. we 
were concerned. H. sketched her afterward 
as ‘* Liberty”—an apotheosis to which she con- 
sented for the consideration of twenty rials, in 
the form of a quarter eagle, which we next saw 
suspended around her neck, on a bust surpass- 
ing that of the Venus de Medici in “‘ its auda- 
cious press of full-breathed beauty.” 

The obsequio was protracted until a late hour, 
and it was then only by the vigorous application 
of their rattans to some of the more devoted ju- 
veniles among our friends (loth to leave the pa- 
dre’s jars) that the Alcaldes succeeded in clear- 
ing the premises and enabling us to go to sleep. 





| The dawn found us in our saddles, and we reach- 
ed Tambla, a collection of a dozen huts, to break- 
fast. And here I may mention, as an illustra- 
tion of the general ignorance of the interior of 
this country on the part of geographers, that 
while Tambla figures conspicuously in most 
maps, Las Piedras is entirely omitted. The 
huesos grandes, or big-bones, of which we had 
heard, occur about a league from Tambla, in a 
sandstone formation, and consist of a large de- 
posit of the fossilized bones of the mastodon. 
They are not simply the remains of a single 
skeleton, but of several, and are well worthy of 
the study of naturalists. We carried away a 
single tooth as a trophy, regretting only that our 
limited means of transport did not enable us to 
contribute more largely to the collections illus- 
trative of natural history of which our country 
may so justly boast. 





FOSSIL TOOTH. 


After leaving the locality of the huesos grandes 
our path to Guajiquero may be described as a 
simple scramble up the mountains, which, how- 
ever, rise in a succession.of terraces, so that ev- 
ery abrupt ascent of three or four hundred feet, 
up which the mules struggled painfully, brought 
us to a level table varying from a hundred yards 
to half a mile in width. These were, in some 
cases, open savannas, covered with tall, yellow 
grass, or clumped over with pine groves, shad- 
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owing a carpet of rich brown mosses. The tem- 
perature became sensibly cooler with each suc- 
cessive stage of ascent; and by-and-by burly 
oaks, and other trees of higher latitudes, be- 
came common, and the little huts, or tambos, 
built for accommodation of travelers, were no 
longer mere open sheds, but more closely wat- 
tled up to keep out the piercing air of the 
mountain. We had noticed signs of aban- 
doned habitations and of ancient cultivation 
at a number of points as we proceeded; but we 
were surprised to find at the elevation of 3600 
feet, in the midst of a broad terrace, an extens- 
ive series of ruins, similar to those at Yarumela, 
but more clearly defined. I can not do better, 
even at the risk of being thought tedious, than 
to copy here my note-book account of these re- 
mains, written that night, by the light of a pine 
splinter, in the cabildo of Guajiquero, and which 
the engraving will make intelligible : 

“‘The country to the south and west of the 
plain of Comayagua is based on stratified sand- 
stone, and the mountains are composed of suc- 
cessive terraces of the same, much broken by 
ravines as a matter of course, with steep sides, 
but with frequent fertile tables of great beauty 
and fertility. It is upon one of these tables, at 
an elevation 3600 feet above the sea, that the 
ruins of Calamulla are situated. The table is 
thinly covered with pines, but carpeted with 
grass, which gives it the appearance of a broad, 
undulating park. The lowest portion is trav- 
ersed by a small stream fed by the mountain 
springs. At one point this takes a considerable 
bend, like that of a horseshoe, nearly inclosing 
ten or twelve acres of very level and beautiful 
ground. It is in this area, which itself occupies 
the centre of a great natural amphitheatre, that 
the remains in question are found. They con- 
sist of two large and a number of smaller mounds, 
rectangular in form, terraced, and in other re- 
spects coinciding with the engraving, which is 
reduced from the original survey. The largest, 
which is about one hundred feet long, consists of 
two stages, and is ascended on its west side by a 
flight of stone steps, now much ruined. In com- 
mon with the others, it had once been faced with 
unhewn stones, laid with regularity, which have 
preserved its outlines with great clearness. The 
next important mound, although smaller in its 
general dimensions than that already described, 
has a greater altitude. Several of the smaller 
structures consist of rectangular terraces, upon 


which, at one extremity, is raised a conical | 


mound, or what was anciently perhaps a circu- 
lar stage or eminence, whereon an altar or idol 
wasplaced. There are also some moundsof stone | 
which do not appear to be the ruins of structures | 
like the rest, but mere heaps accumulated with- | 
out order. They probably cover graves, either | 
of priests who officiated here, or of chieftains | 
who ruled among their builders. The present | 
tradition is, that there are subterranean cham- 
bers beneath these monuments, but there is no | 
good reason for supposing this to be the case. 
The remains, as a whole, are clearly religious | 


in their origin, marking one of the ‘ high places’ 
or mountain temples of the aborigines.” 

While engaged in measuring these remains a 
number of Indians passed along the road, with a 
scowl on their faces, as if offended at our pro- 
ceedings. We endeavored to learn from them 
something concerning the monuments, but ob- 
tained no response to our inquiries beyond the 
peculiar digital negative to which I have already 
alluded. Half a mile beyond Calamulla the 
terrace ends, and the road winds up a steep ridge 
which, from that point, appears to be the crest 
of the mountain, bristling with huge rocks and 
straggling pines, shaggy with gray mountain 
mosses. When, however, after patient toil, we 
had reached the apparent summit, it was only to 
see higher and wilder mountains beyond, con- 
nected with that on which we stood by a bare 
narrow ridge, so narrow that for several hun- 
dred yards it was impossible for two mules to 
pass abreast. To admit of any passage, indeed, 
it had been necessary to truncate the rocky crest 
artificially. Our mules hesitated to advance, 
and only did so at last with ears projected for- 
ward, and nose close to the earth, cautiously 
placing one foot before the other, as if to make 
sure of the stability of the path. On each side 
were smooth and almost precipitous slopes, tree- 
less, and breaking away far down in deep rocky 
gulfs, from the recesses of which came up the dis- 
tant murmurs of unseen streams, and plumes of 
mist from invisible waterfalls. It is precisely 
this comb or crest of the mountain range of the 
Cordilleras which here divides the waters of the 
continent; those on the right flowing into the 
Atlantic, and those on the left into the Pacific. 
We did not fail to recognize it as one of the 
portillos terribles, or fearful passes, of which we 
| had heard; and after traversing it twice, I can 
| well credit the current stories, that when the 
north wind blows with force, nor man nor beast 
| can cross for weeks together, except at imminent 
| risk of being swept from their foothold and 
| plunged into the yawning chasms below. With- 
| out doubt the present seat of the Guajiqueros was 

selected with some reference to the defensive 
facilities afforded by this pass, which could never 
be forced in the face of a dozen well-armed and 
| determined men. 
| ‘The mountain beyond was abrupt and rugged, 
the path winding and narrow, in places ascend- 
| ing by steps cut in the rock, and at other points 
crossing deep clefts or water-courses on rickety 
bridges of unhewn poles, bound together with 
| vines, which alone prevented them from parting 
beneath the feet of our animals. A scramble of 
an hour’s duration brought us to the top of the 
| mountain, where there are several thousand acres 
‘of undulating ground, well covered with oaks 
| and grass, greener and more luxuriant than on 
| the lower terraces, in consequence of the greater 
| precipitation which goes on constantly at this 
j high elevation, almost unaffected by the change 
lof seasons. We found our altitude to be 7200 
| feet—but little less than that of the convent of 
' the Great San Bernard. To our right, however, 
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DISTANT VIEW OF GUAJIQUERO. 


were peaks rising a thousand or two thousand 
feet higher, so that the summit proper of the 
Guajiquero mountain is not far from 9000 feet 
above the sea. As we rode along we could catch 
glimpses, through openings in the trees, of the 
cones of Amapala and Tigre in the Gulf of 
Fonseca, seventy odd miles distant, as well as 
of the high volcano of San Miguel with its eter- 
nal plume of smoke, and beyond all, a silver rim 
on the horizon—the waters of the great Pacifie. 
The soil here is in places composed almost en- 
tirely of ochres very brilliant in color, red, orange, 
white, and yellow, enough to supply the world 
with pigment. We observed places where it had 
been scooped out by the Indians, who use it to 
ornament the mud walls of their huts, and now, 
as formerly, to paint their pottery. 

Twenty minutes’ ride brought us again to the 
brow of the mountain, whence, three or four miles 
distant, past what seemed to be an impassable 
gulf, perched on a shelf of another mountain still 
higher than that on which we stood, we obtained 
our first view of Guajiquero. The ground was 
cleared all around it, and on the slopes beyond 
we could see waving wheat fields, all golden in 
the setting sun, which fell in a broad blaze upon 





this mountain shelf, while 
leaving its steep approach- 
es in darkestshadow, deep- 
ened by the mists which 
were already gathering in 
the narrow gorges, and 
among the pine tops, peer- 
ing up from their recesses. 
The view was equally va- 
ried and beautiful, and we 
stopped our mules to en- 
joy it, and toenable H 
to sketch its leading feat- 
f ures. Occasionally a 
cloud swept over the In- 
| dian village, which be- 
} came invisible in its shad- 
ow, only, however, tostart 
| Out again in brighter re- 
lief when the fleecy vail 
| had passed—the little 
church, with its white 
walls, gleaming like a 
point of silver in the sun- 
5 light. 
® Our descent into the 
= deep gulf which inter- 
| vened between us and the 
; town wasless difficult than 
" wehadanticipated. The 
path, though narrow, was 
“smoother and better worn, 
and wound in and out of 
| the ravines, which seamed 
the mountain side like the 
great roads which traverse 
the Alps. We crossed 
hundreds of sparkling rills 
and rivulets, gurgling 
among mossy stones, or 
tinkling in tiny cataracts, in harmonious accom- 
paniment to the bass of the torrents that plunged 
from one dark pool into another, far down in the 
gorges to our left. At the bottom of the gulf 
we came to a considerable stream pent in a dark 
ravine, and forcing its foaming waters among 
huge rocks and the frayed trunks of fallen trees. 
It is impassable at all points except where the 
path reaches it, and where a narrow bridge of 
logs offers the only means of transit. A few 
strokes of an axe would be sufficient to destroy 
this frail structure, and cut off all approach to 
the village from this direction. We halted for 
a moment to admire the prevision of the Indians 
and their skill in selecting their mountain home ; 
but before our observations were concluded we 
were startled by the appearance of an Indian scout 
or messenger in the path before us. He eyed 
us closely for an instant, but on our hailing him 
started away like a deer toward the village. We 
followed, with a slightly uncomfortable feeling 
that our unannounced visit might not be accept- 
able to the mountaineers, and might end uncom- 
fortably. 

As we proceeded onward we found the for- 
ests more open, with occasional clearings, in 
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which mules, cattle, and goats were grazing 
among blackberry bushes, loaded with fruit, and 
affording a sufficient index of elevation and tem- 
perature. A little further on, the ground was 
entirely cleared of forest, and we found apple 
and peach orchards, fields of potatoes, and little 
inclosures of wheat and barley. Here, too, we 
saw women and boys with bundles of dry sticks 
or of sacate on their shoulders, all hurrying off, 
as if in alarm, in the direction of the village. 
We endeavored to head off some of the fugitives 
and explain our friendly intentions, but they all 
escaped through by-paths among the rocks, leav- 
ing us still more in doubt as to the probable na- 
ture of our reception. . 

At last, turning at right angles through a 
mass of mighty rocks which cropped out at the 
very brow of the terrace, we found ourselves in 
the village of Guajiquero—a collection of a hun- 
dred and fifty mud huts, in the centre of a grassy 
plain half a mile long, by perhaps a quarter of a 
mile broad. On three sides it is bounded by 
sheer precipices, inaccessible except at the point 
where we entered, and on the other by a high 
mountain ridge—not so steep, however, as to 
preclude cultivation on its sunny slopes. In 
the centre was a picturesque little church, with a 
couple of bells suspended on a frame-work near 
its door, and distinguished as the only building 
covered with tiles in the entire village. Near 
it, on a little knoll, stood the cabildo, or house 
of the municipality; and to this, as the proper 
resort of all strangers, we forthwith directed our 
steps. 

There was an evident bustle in the place; and 
dusky figures glanced from one house to another, 
but all carefully closed their doors behind them, 
so that when we reached the cabildo not a human 
being was to be seen. We were more than ever 





puzzled, but dismounted, pushed open the door 
of the cabildo, and entered. It was built of canes, 
plastered with mud and whitewashed, but with 
no window or other opening except the door- 
way. A quantity of wheat still in the ear was 
stored away under the rafters, and in opposite 
corners were two immense sacks of hides filled 
with the shelled grain—the common contribu- 
tion or reserve against atime of scarcity. Near 
the door was suspended a rude drum, a raw hide 
stretched over the end of a section of a hollow 
tree, and used for convoking the officers ef the 
village whenever matters arose for their consid- 
eration. It has another purpose throughout all 
Honduras, where the cabildo is the stranger’s 
house—always open for his accommodation—and 
where the acting alguazils are required to repair, 
on beat of the drum, to attend to the wants of 
the traveler, and supply him with whatever he 
requires, or the town can afford, at its current 
price. 

I accordingly took the drum from its place, sta- 
tioned myself in the door-way, and gave it a few 
vigorous thumps. We were not long left in 
doubt as to the result, for hardly a minute elapsed 
before we discovered three young men, neatly 
dressed in white cotton cloth, and bearing long 
white staves, rapidly making their way toward 
us. They took off their hats as they approached, 
bowed low, and one of them inquired in Spanish, 
‘* What the caballeros wanted of their humble 
servants?” We asked, in return, if we were 
welcome, and “ if we could make the cabildo 
our hotel for the night?” to both of which in- 
terrogatories the spokesman responded, with an 
expression of surprise, “‘ Como no?” —Why 
not ? 

We next demanded sacate for our mules, and 
fire, tortillas, and frijoles for ourselves. To which 
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H added huevos—eggs, thereby exhausting 
a considerable part of his Spanish vocabulary. 
The alguazils held a brief consultation, and then 
each hurried off to fulfill his special duty. They 
rapped authoritatively at the doors of the various 
huts, gave rapid orders to their inmates, and 
hurried on. The effect was magical. The silent 
village was soon alive again, and numbers of cu- 
rious children peeped furtively from the now open 
door-ways in the direction of the strangers. Nor 
was it long before we were gratified by seeing a 
man hastening toward us with a big bundle of 
dry wood on his shoulders, followed by a boy 
with a glowing brand, wherewith to kindle a fire 
beneath the little corridor of the cabildo. Anon 
came another with a tineja of cold water, and a 
nest of snow-white calabashes for drinking cups. 
Within half an hour our mules were tethered and 
liberally supplied with sacate, or the green leaves 
of the maize, our hammocks suspended in the 
cabildo, and the municipal table covered with 
the rude but substantial and savory fare we had 
commanded, including a dozen huevos, which 
our alguazils seemed to regard as a just «.llow- 
ance for an artist. They served us attentively, 
anticipating Dolores in his efforts to make him- 
self useful, and altogether acquitting themselves 
so well that H—— slapped the spokesman ap- 
provingly on the shoulder, and, in good English, 
avowed his intention of staying there a month 
—in case the eggs held out; to which the In- 
dian responded, as before, ** Como no?” 

It was quite dark when we commenced our re- 
past, and we finished by the light of pitch-pine 





splinters stuck profusely in the walls of the ca- 
bildo, which appeared cheery enough in the rud- 
dy light. While congratulating ourselves on our 
comfortable quarters, and scarcely less on the 
pleasant turn which affairs had taken, our algua- 
zil major entered respectfully and announced a 
formal visit from the first Alcalde and his associ- 
ates of the municipality. A moment after that 
dignitary entered, bearing before him his golden- 
headed and tasseled cane, the highest symbol of 
authority in Guajiquero. He was a man of ma- 
ture years, a pure Indian, dressed in coarse wool- 
en cloth of native manufacture. His hair was 
cut square in front, on a right line across his 
forehead, but at the ears and behind it fell in 
long, loose locks down to his shoulders—a mode 
of wearing the hair only allowed to dignitaries. 
He spoke Spanish with difficulty, and we were 
compelled to serd for the clerk of the municipali- 
ty—the only man in the town who could read and 
write—to act as interpreter. We had great dif- 
ficulty in persuading him to be seated, and it 
was only by insisting on standing ourselves that 
we induced him finally to take one of the high- 
backed chairs covered with raw hide, which are 
the seats of deliberation and judgment in every 
cabildo. I thought the opportunity favorable for 
obtaining a vocabulary of the dialect of the vil- 
lage, and addressed myself to the task as soon as 
the sabio of the place arrived. The sabio was a 
bright-eyed and altogether sharp young fellow, 
in whom, however, a course of teaching in Co- 
mayagua had not entirely eradicated the suspi- 
cious character of the Indian. With his arrival 
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came a crowd of people, young and old, and of 
both sexes. Most were closely enveloped in long 
serapes, or thick woolen blankets, curiously or- 
namented, worn close up to their throats, and 
in nowWise uncomfortable in this sharp mount- 
ain air. 

If any one supposes that it is an easy task to 
elicit a satisfactory vocabulary from Indians in- 
capable of comprehending your interest in the 
matter, and naturally disposed to think that you 
have a sinister purpose, I commend them to a 
trial in Guajiquero! 


nature of many of your inquiries, and which is 
so seldom effected that most vocabularies collect- 
ed by travelers are almost valueless. Thus: you 
present your hand, and inquire what it is called. 
Ten chances to one your Indian will answer by 
a term signifying your hand, or right hand, or 
your right hand. Or if you point to your own 
eye and ask its name, he will most likely answer, 
your eye, a blue eye, or a black eye, as the case 
may be, or your blue eye, etc. Point to his eye, 
and he will reply, my eye, or more emphatically, 
my own eye, ete., etc. Unless the interrogator 
has a quick ear, and adroitly varies his questions 
so as to get at the elementary word, his vocabu- 
lary will be a strange jumble of phrases, of little 
use in comparative philology. 

I had a protracted effort to obtain from my 
Alcalde the word for woman. It was in vain 
that I sought to impress the abstract idea of wo- 
man on his mind. The colloquy ran something 
in this wise: 

Q. ‘* What do you call woman in lengua?” 

A, (after a pause). ‘‘ Sometimes Mary, some- 
times Concepcion, and sometimes—” 

Q. **No, not their individual names, but as 
distinguished from men ?” 

A, ‘Why, if she is my wife, I call her my 
wife, and if my sister, I call her my sister.” 

Q. “That is not what I want. How do you 
distinguish women from men ?” 

A. “They are dressed differently.” 

Q. “I mean in speaking of them—in your 
language ?” 

A. ‘‘T have told you; some are called Mary—” 

Q. (impatiently). ** No, no, my friend, a sim- 
ple woman—woman singly, in herself, as distinct 
from a man?” 

A. * Ah!” (with sudden animation, and as 
if gratified with having at last caught my mean- 
ing) ‘* you mean one who isn’t married! She is 
called soltera!” (Spanish for old maid.) ‘She 
has no name in dengua !” 

Here I gave it up, only to be dead beaten again 
in my efforts to obtain the native word for man. 
It was in vain that I varied my questions, or 
sought to get the translation of some phrase 
which should embrace it. I was not, however, 
so unsuccessful throughout, but obtained a tol- 
erably full vocabulary, sufficient for the general 
purposes of comparison. The reader will appre- 


ciate my forbearance, after the labor it cost me, 
in not inflicting it on him here! 
During the whole of the evening the cabildo 








was crowded with Guajiqueros, moving about 
noiselessly, speaking never a word, but regard- 
ing the whole proceedings with closest attention. 
When the Alcalde left they followed, all stopping 
at the door to pay a respectful bow, and we were 


left alone. It had now got to be chilly and un- 
comfortable, and we were fain to get into our 
hammocks without delay, keeping on our clothes 
for greater warmth. But this precaution did 
not avail us. A little past midnight I awoke 


|in a shiver, and was unable to get asleep again 
Then there is the other | 
difficulty of making them understand the abstract | 


from excess of cold, all the more intense from 
its contrast with the heats which we had endured 
on the lower grounds. While lying thus I be- 
came aware that my companions were suffering 
equally with myself. I could hear suppressed 
** Ughs!” followed by a rustling readjustment of 
the solitary blanket which each one possessed, 
in vain attempts to make it a better protection. 
No one spoke, fearing to rouse his neighbor un- 
duly. Finally, however, the silence was broken 
by H——,, whose teeth began to chatter audibly. 
He commenced in a hoarse stage-whisper, “* Do- 
lores!” No answer. ‘* Dolores!” in a louder 
key. A movement in the straw, in which Do- 
lores had snugly ensconced himself, indicated 
that that worthy was roused. To the third ‘‘ Do- 
lores!” he responded, interrogatively, ‘‘ Senor?” 
H—— paused a moment to muster his Spanish, 
but only succeeded in ejaculating ‘‘ Mucho frio!” 
in other words, ‘‘ It is very cold!” to which, of 
course, Dolores responded, ‘‘ Si, Senor!” —‘‘ Yes, 
Sir!” H—— had evidently failed to express 
his meaning; he wanted to say more; and he 
was not a man to give it up so easily. After a 
long pause, in which he was evidently revolving 
his Spanish, he came again to the attack: ‘‘ Do- 
lores!” ‘* Senor?” ‘Mucho frio!” * Si, Se- 
nor!” It seemed as if there was to be another 
break-down; but an energetic ‘‘ Pokito blankito! 
—by thunder, do you understand that ?”—indi- 
cated sufficiently, as the Lieutenant observed, 
that there was still ‘‘ vital heat, if not a perfect 
command of Spanish.” Dolores understood it, 
and piling the none too savory mule cloths over 
the indignant artist, the latter growled himself 
off again into the land of dreams, muttering 
something about ‘‘ people freezing to death un- 
der the tropics—wouldn’t catch him in their 
blackguard wigwams again—all for a few words 
of Indian lingo, which nobody understands,” 
etc. 

The morning came, but only to show us that 
we were enveloped in a dense mountain mist, 
‘“‘which might pass for milk if it were not so 
cold,” and in which it was impossible to discern 
any object at a distance of two yards.. With be- 
numbed fingers we beat the drum for our algua- 
zils, who came, closely wrapped up in their thick 
serapes, and made us a rousing fire, around which 
we huddled in a shivering group. It was not 
until we got our coffee, hot and strong, that our 
blood recovered its natural and genial flow. The 
mist rested around us, unpenetrated by the sun, 
until ten o’clock, when a breeze sprung up, and 
it rolled away over the mountain behind the vil- 
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lage. In the interval it was impossible to move, 
and our only amusement was to record the ther- 
mometer and barometer every ten minutes. At 
six o'clock the thermometer marked 46° of Fah- 
renheit; and we found that our altitude was 
6120 feet above the sea. 

The view from Guajiquero, after the mist had 
lifted, was one of the widest, most varied, and 
beautiful that is to be obtained in all this mount- 
ain land. The regular cones of the volcanic 
coast range of mountains skirting the Pacific 
were all visible, commencing with the nearer 
bulk of the Volcano of San Miguel, and extend- 
ing to the distant blue peak of El Viejo, in Nic- 
aragua. The high islands in the Bay of Fonse- 
ca were also visible, with bright gleams of water 
between them, while the whole valley of the Go- 
ascoran River, traversed by a silver thread, look- 
ed as if it were at our feet. In every other di- 
rection appeared mountains heaped one upon an- 
other, ‘‘ wild above the pile of art,” furrowed 
with deep ravines, from which the mist coiled 
up slowly, here in light and almost transparent 
wreaths, and yonder in heavy volumes, like the 
smoke of a great fire. Nor were the appeals of 
nature addressed to the eye alone. The voices 
of a thousand rills and streams and waterfalls, 
some near and distinct, others distant and sub- 
dued, rang up cheerfully and melodiously to this 
mountain perch, with its green robe of grass, 
sprinkled with diamond dew-drops, which sent 
back the sun’s rays in a golden shower. 

It was Sunday. The little church was open, 
and from it came strains of wild music. At- 
tracted by this, and leaving Dolores to prepare 
for our departure, we paid the edifice a visit. It 
was low and dark, with a rude altar at its further 
extremity, almost buried in wreaths made from 
the gigantic yellow flowers of the coyol palm, 
intertwined with red and crimson air-plants and 
sprigs of laurel. In front of this, on the bare 
earthen floor, knelt a hundred or more of the 
villagers, chiefly women and children, who all 
joined in a hymn or chant, led off by some mu- 
sicians seated in a little wooden gallery over the 
entrance. Sometimes the chant, which was ev- 
idently Indian, rose into something like an exult- 
ant shout, and then subsided in a wail so long 
and piercing that one could hardly believe it was 
not an expression of real agony. There was no 
priest, nor were there any of the ordinary cere- 
monies of the Church, and I fancy that the re- 
ligious rites of the Guajiqueros, notwithstanding 
they are celebrated in a Christian church, are 
essentially the same that they were before the 
Spanish conquest. I should, perhaps, mention 
that the interior walls of the church were rudely 
ornamented in red and yellow, the figures sus- 
taining a marvelous likeness with those found 
in the old paintings and on the ancient pottery. 

It was nearly noon when we bade the friendly 
Guajiqueros ‘‘ adios!” reproaching ourselves for 
our suspicions of the previous day, and started 
on our return. The Alcalde sent a guide with 
us to show us the path which strikes off from 
that which we had pursued, and leads to the 











Pass of Guajoca, back over rickety bridge, and 
along dizzy mountain crest, until almost to the 
ruins of Calamulla. Here our guide stopped 
suddenly, pointed to an obscure trail to the 
right, exclaimed, ‘* Guajoca!” and then, without 
another word, turned back. We called to him 
and held up a piece of silver, but he only shook 
his finger negatively and continued on his way. 

We now commenced descending, but in an- 
other direction, the same mountain steps up 
which we had climbed, with such painful effort, 
on the preceding day. The level terraces had 
been newly burned over, and the young grass, 
just springing above the surface, gave them the 
appearance of freshly sown fields of grain. ‘The 
fire had obliterated most of the traces of the 
path, and after following it with difficulty for a 
league we lost it entirely, and were obliged to 
continue our course, as H. said, ‘‘ on general 
principles,” with no other guide than a dark 
abrupt mountain, of which we caught glimpses 
through the trees, and which we knew bent its 
rocky brows over the.pass of which we were in 
search. At six o'clock in the afternoon we 
reached a space of comparatively level ground 
shut in like the Trossachs, on one side by the 
abrupt mountain to which I have alluded, and 
on the other by the one down which we had 
been toiling all the afternoon. Here we found 
great numbers of cattle feeding in open reaches 
of fine pasture, and by-and-by we heard the 
crowing of cocks and the barking of dogs—sure 
indications that we were approaching the famous 
cattle hacienda of Guajoca. Our mules pricked 
up their ears and broke in a trot, carrying us, 
in a few moments, past a great corral, or cattle 
yard, up to the principal building of the hacienda 
—a broad open shed, thatched with grass, with 
a little corner apartment fenced in with poles, 
answering the double purpose of store-room and 
bedroom for the women and children, and sur- 
rounded, just within the eaves, and between the 
posts, with huge hollowed logs resembling canoes, 
each covered with a broad plank, used to receive 
the milk of the cows in its process of conversion 
into the great staple of cattle haciendas—cheese ! 
The vaqueros or workmen of the hacienda sleep 
on the planks which cover these reservoirs, the 
pigs of the estate nestle beneath them, and the 
fowls roost on pegs driven in the posts which sup- 
port the roof; while the manufactured cheese 
hangs in huge net-work bags, in long lines, from 
the cross beams of the interior. At one end isa 
rude cooking range of stones and clay, and a 
frame supporting the stones on which the women 
grind the maize for the eternal tortilla. A few 
rough hammocks are suspended across the cor- 
ners, and possibly a rude table stands in the 
middle of the room—if room it may be called 
which sides has none! 

The women and workmen were absent, and, 
barring the noisy curs, there was but a single 
occupant of the edifice. His manners bespoke 
the proprietor. He was swinging lazily in his 
hammock; a bunch of ripe plantains was sus- 
pended within easy reach from the rafters above 
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THE PROPRIETOR. 


him, and attached to that was a red bandana 
handkerchief containing a package of cigars. 
Beneath the hammock, on the right, was a forked 
limb of a tree supporting a tineja of water, its 
mouth lightly closed by a jicara, or drinking cup. 
Near his feet, on the other side, smouldered' a 
fire, from which radiated a number of brands or 
half-burned billets of wood, requiring only to be 
pushed together to brighten into a blaze. The 
occupant of the hammock turned his head lazily 
at our approach, but made no attempt to rise. 


SA SO 





To our salutation he returned a sleepy ‘‘ Buena 
dia ;” and to our inquiry, if we could make his 
house our hotel, he answered in the same passion- 
less way, ‘* Why not?” So we dismounted, un- 
strapped our saddle-bags, and deposited them 
near the eubiculum of the ladies. There was 
abundant grass every where, and Dolores had 
only to tether the mules at any point to insure 
them an ample meal. While all this was going 
on I tumbled myself in a vacant hammock, and 
contemplated our host, who impressed me as un- 
derstanding the philosophy of life in perfection. 
He paid us no attention whatever, but swung 
himself back and forth, in a gentle way, as if 
fearful of a motion too violent. After a while he 
stopped, lay still for a moment as if in reflection, 
then reaching up his hand plucked a plantain 
from the tempting bunch above him. This he 
placed between the toes of his left feot, carefully 
deposited it in the hot ashes, and, with the same 
foot, pushed up the smouldering brands around 
it. He glanced at it from time to time until he 
appeared to think it properly roasted, and then 
with an adroit jerk drew it out of the ashes. 
After it had cooled sufficiently, he took it carefully 
between his toes, and, without altering his posi- 
tion, raised it within reach of his hand, ate it 
deliberately, tossed away the skin with equal 
nonchalance, and then reached down and took a 
slow and comfortable drink of water from the 
tineja. His next proceeding was to abstract a 
cigar from the handkerchief, place it between his 
toes, light it at the fire, return it to his hand, and 
thence pass it to his mouth. As soon as it got 
fairly started, he readjusted himself carefully in 
his hammock, and commenced swinging again, 
forcing the smoke in lazy jets from his nostrils— 
a complete picture of the dolce franiente! We 
looked on in gratified wonder, and inwardly con- 
fessed that we had never before conceived, much 
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less had ever witnessed, perfect satisfaction and 
unadulterated enjoyment. 

As our host did not seem inclined to be com- 
municative, I attempted to open conversation by 
making an inquiry of a personal character. The 
thatch of the roof was dilapidated, and the blue 
sky was visible through many aragged rent. So 
Icommenced: ‘* Amigo !”—friend! 
was the response. 
roof?” ‘* Porque!”—Why? And he turned his 
eyes upward as if with an effort. 
is open in many places and the rain will come 
in.” He gave a curt nasal ejaculation, half- 
contemptuous half-impatient, as much as to say, 
‘¢ What a fool you are!” drew a long whiff, and 
responded, ‘‘ Why, it is six weeks yet to the 
rainy season!” ‘Sure enough,” ejaculated 
H ; ‘*why should he bother himself about 
the rain? Is it not written, ‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof?? The man’s a prac- 
tical Christian!” ‘* Anda sound philosopher !” 
chimed in the Lieutenant. 

Dolores, who never lost sight of the main 
chance, which in Honduras means dinner, had 
occupied himself meanwhile in investigating the 





alimentary resources of the establishment, and | 


with apparent satisfaction. There were, he said, 
fresh curds, fowls in abundance, eggs by the 
hundred, and possibly a kid for the paying. The 
women, he added, were not far off, washing; 
and he gave us a quizzical look which implied 
that the spectacle might be entertaining. Leav- 
ing our contented haciendero to his repose, we 
strolled off in the direction of a stream which we 
could hear murmuring in the distance, and where 
we rightly enough supposed the process of purifi- 
cation was going on. The spectacle was no lon- 
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“¢ Senor!” | 
** Why don’t you mend your 


** Because it 
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ger a novel one to us, but is one which never 
fails to surprise the stranger. In a pool, half- 
natural, half-artificial, were the ladies of the 
hacienda, young and old, standing up to their 
knees in the water, alternately dipping the arti- 
cles they were washing beneath the surface, then 
placing them on flat rocks and pounding them 
with rounded stones—a process which it can 
readily be understood is fatal to shirt-buttons! 
The elder females wore, on the occasion, a single 
handkerchief suspended from the waist; the 
younger ones were ‘‘ clothed with their modesty !”” 
They indulged in a little start when they first 
saw us, but made no attempts to hide or to run 
away. ‘* Es nada!”—It is nothing! was their 
response to the apologies which we felt bound to 
make for our intrusion. 

We followed down the stream, which descends 
from the mountains at right angles to the pass, 
for a considerable distance, to ascertain which 
direction it finally takes, whether toward the 
Atlantic or toward the Pacific. But our course 
was suddenly arrested by a deep barranca, 
down which the stream plunged in a clear fall of 
147 feet—as we afterward ascertained by meas- 
urement —forming a most picturesque cata- 
ract. The water, before it reaches the bottom, 
becomes diffused and spreads out like a vail. 
falling in intermittent splashes on the rocky 
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floor of the barranca, with a fresh and invigorat- 
ing sound. 

When we returned to the hacienda the vaqueros 
had come in with the cows of the estate, which 
were driven into the corra/ to be milked. The 
corral, it should be explained, is a large inclos- 
ure surrounded by thick and high palisades, 
driven firmly into the ground, with a couple 
of strongly-barred entrances on opposite sides. 
Within are a2 number of posts, to which refrac- 
tory and half-wild cattle are dragged and fastened 
by dassos thrown over their horns. Here, too, 
all the cattle are brought once a year to be brand- 
ed anew, with the hieroglyphic or hierro of the 
proprietor. These hierros, or distinguishing 
marks, are conclusive as to ownership, and no 
sale can be perfect unless it is accompanied by a 
counter mark. The crime of counterfeiting the 
hierro of a proprietor is understood to be quite as 
heinous as that of counterfeiting a bank-note 
here. After the cows were partially milked, the 
calves, which were confined in a neighboring 








corral, where they kept up a deafening chorus 
of juvenile bellowings, were turned in with their 
mammas. ‘Then ensued eager recognitions, bo- 
vine endearments and demonstrations of min- 
gled appetite and delight, which H——- regarded 
with profound interest as ‘‘ giving one a more 
elevated notion of cattle humanity.” 

Night in a hacienda is not without its cheer- 
ful and entertaining phases. The ruddy flame 
from two or three little fires of fat pine sufficient- 
ly lights up the interior, with its quaint surround- 
ings and quainter occupants. Squatted here and 
there, or lounging lazily in hammocks, men, 
women, and children all puff away at their 
cigars, conversation only coming in as subordi- 
nate to that absorbing occupation. And the 
last thing the stranger sees at night, as he dozes 
off into the land of dreams, is the glow-worm 
spark of a dozen cigars, lighting up and subsid- 
ing with every puff, in a sort of luminous 
rhythm. The poppy-crowned god of the an- 
cients, in Central America, smokes a cigar! 
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KEEP my haunts within the woodland solemn; 
My chartered comrade is the stainless beam: 
My bed is made beside some old oak’s column: 
My goblet is the stream. 
Whole years are mine in this majestic dwelling, 
Where Nature yet frowns back the sounding mart: 
What waves of life forevermore are swelling 
Their rapture through my heart! 


IL 


But not for these I wander o’er the mountains; 
And not for these I dare the hurricane; 
And not for these I quaff the virgin-fountains— 
A Prince of hill and plain! 

Oh! mighty meanings from the mountain hoary, 
All natural objects, o’er me solemnly roll: 
These give the longed-for prize and sacred glory 

Unto my pilgrim-soul. 


Ot. 


Amid the strange, the beautiful, holy places, 
With noonday bright or tender twilight dim, 
What joy is mine to measure all the spaces, 
And find the prints of Hr! 
Yon long, long river, like an anthem pouring; 
Yon thoughtful silence of the lonely mere ; 
Yon eagle to the sun divinely soaring— 
All, all have meanings here. 


Iv. 


To find and read them is my joy and duty: 
Then hail, ye boundless scenes! forevermore: 
How will I drink and drink your perfect beauty 
Upon the virgin shore! 
Oh! give me welcome, every woodland solemn, 
And long-swept plain and mountain-piling sod! 
For I pass by each stately forest-column 


To learn the thoughts of God! 
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BEHIND THE CLOUD. 


“And now men see not the bright light which is in 
the clouds; but the wind passeth and cleanseth them." 


“ OU are mean—you are as mean as you 
can be, Esther!” 

Esther Howland looked up into the flashing 
eyes before her. Oh how like her dead father’s, 
at that instant, the passionate face seemed! 
But even that did not move her. 

**T can not help it, Albert. I dare say you 
think so: I do—I must seem unkind to you, 
but I can not give you the money.” 

** Why?” said the boy, fiercely. 

**For more reasons than I can tell you—for 
more than you can understand. One of these 
days you will see, and thank me for it.” 

**T see all I want to now—that you try to 
keep me like a baby—and I won't bear it any 
longer. All the boys say so.” 

** All the boys?” 

“Yes. George West, and—and—well, Dick 
Haswell said so only this afternoon.” 

A flush stole up to the fair forehead, plainly 
visible through the curling, wavy masses of 
brown hair tossed over it in the carelessness of 
play. 

“Dick Haswell!” said Esther, proudly. ‘‘ And 
my brother listens to such an advice, and allows 
him to speak disrespectfully of me?” 

**He’s not half so bad as people say he is,” 
the boy answered, doggedly, shunning Esther’s 
clear eyes as he spoke. 

“You have made me still more decided if pos- 
sible, Albert,” she began, coldly; but she saw 
another face—her mother’s—wistful and plead- 
ing, and she heard those last grieving words— 
‘* He will be a trial to you, Esther, and perhaps 
a heartache; but it was born with him, his will- 
fulness ; so be gentle—always gentle, as I would 
have been.” 

Her voice softened, and the proud, disdainful 
look, that for the moment had marked the like- 
ness between brother and sister so strongly, pass- 
ed away. 

“*T would explain it all to you if you would 
listen, but you never believe me when I tell you 
that those boys only follow you about and flat- 
ter you because you do have more spending mon- 
ey than they, and it is partly to keep you from 
them that I do not give it to you.” 

“Tt’s a lie, Esther! You lie! You know 
you do! You want to spend it all on yourself, 
and I—” 

**Qh stop, Albert, stop; you will be sorry!” 

‘No, I won't. I swear I'll have it yet.” 

‘* Please stop—listen, Albert.” 

**T’ve listened long enough !” and in his rage 
the boy’s face grew livid, and the veins stood out 
upon his temples. Where had Esther seen that 
look before? She knew only too well, and hid 
it from her with her hands. 

It was the very attitude in which her mother 
shrank that last miserable day from her father’s 
menaced blow, but which fell nevertheless—a 





death-blow, as it proved, to a heart that had 
borne on patiently for years. 

‘You've done every thing you could to drive 
me toit. It’s your own fault. You have thwart- 
ed me in every way—you know you have—be- 
cause you happened to be the oldest. You took 
possession of every thing when mother died, and 
I should like to know if it’s not as much mine 
as yours? You make me wear old clothes, and 
keep me without a cent to spend, that you may 
save, and save, for your own purposes. Give 
me some of that money!” 

The young girl gathered up the shining gold 
pieces scattered on the desk before her with a 
quick, resolute movement; but in a second an- 
other hand was over hers; she uttered a cry of 
pain as the sharp edges of the coin were pressed 
into her slender fingers ; there was a momentary 
useless struggle—a sudden dimness of sight; 
then the ring of the metal as the hand was 
forced open and its contents dashed to the floor, 
and a dull, heavy echo of the house door clash- 
ing to behind retreating footsteps. 

Esther stooped down mechanically to gather 
up her little hoard, dizzy and stupefied with 
what had passed; but when it suddenly came 
upon her in its full extent and all its miserable 
consequences, she sat still, crouching down in 
her shame and misery. 

**TIt is so undeserved—so undeserved !” she 
moaned, rocking to and fro. ‘‘I have tried so 
hard to be patient with him, I have toiled so 
hard, and denied myself every thing for his sake. 
Is this the recompense? Is it just—is it merci- 
ful? Oh, mother, thou knowest how I have 
struggled on! Oh, my Father, that seest in 
secret!” and as she raised her wrung hands to- 
ward heaven, an answering thought came glid- 
ing into her heart bearing the peace of the Com- 
forter. 

‘Thy Father which seeth in secret shall re. 
ward thee openly !” 

The table was spread for the evening meal, to 
which her brother had come when he surprised 
her at her desk, laying aside the little hoard that 
had excited this outburst. There lay a part of 
it, still shining from the faded velvet cover of the 
desk, and a part she had recovered from the floor: 
but after a long and fruitless search she found 
that he had made good his word—he had taken 
two pieces with him. It was not the loss that she 
cared for—a little added to her daily self-sacri- 
fice, and it could be made good ; but the cutting, 
reproachful words, the theft by violence, stung 
her to the soul. 

Sad experiences had taught her thus early in 
life the unusual forethought. She had seen her 
father delirious with fever, brought on by the 
want his wastefulness had entailed; she had 
seen her mother sinking day by day, without the 
cordials, and even the nourishing food, her feeble- 
ness required; she had been put to shame, child 
as she was, by the insults of the hard men who 
carried them both to their burial, and stripped 
the house of even its necessities for their hire. 
It was a strange thing to see one in the first 
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freshness of life and youth laying aside, from day 
to day, a reserve for sickness and death; yet 
such it was, and as such sacred in her eyes. 
Of late, too, Esther had commenced to make 
provision for her brother’s education. He was 
beyond the lessons which she gave to the village 
children in her little class—the means of their 
livelihood —and at the district school, allowing 
that he gained instruction, which she doubted, 
he was exposed more directly to the very associ- 
ations from which she sought to keep him. 

Ever since she had been compelled to place 
him there he had grown more and more rebel- 
lious, and his birth-right of fierce, ungovernable 
passion rose in opposition to every suggestion or 
restriction she had attempted. Yet her heart 
bore her witness that she had sought for a firm 
and patient spirit, and that no love of threaten- 
ing or power had influenced her in word or deed. 

‘¢He must see it—he will come to himself 
again, and be sorry for this, if I do not meet him 
harshly,” she thought; so she drove out the nat- 
ural feeling of resentment, and in all gentleness 
watched for his return. 

The evening passed— oh, how slowly !— now 
thinking that she heard him at the door, and 
then listening —listening until the solitary foot- 
steps drifted off into the darkness, looking with 
strained and weary eyes from the shutterless win- 
dows—stirring the fire and trimming the lamp, so 
that an assurance of forgiveness and reconcili- 
ation might go forth to meet him, in their bright- 
ness; and at last, falling asleep from very weari- 
ness beside the hearth, and starting up, chilled 
and miserable, and still alone, to find it mid- 
night. 

He had often staid away for hours after the 
altercations that had become more frequent of 
late, but his bed had never been empty before ; 
and when morning came, and she saw its undis- 
turbed outlines, a sick foreboding came over her 
that went with her on her anxious search. 

No one had seen him, or would acknowledge 
that they had, since the very hour in which he 
left the house. The Howlands had not many 
friends. They came to Woodburn a broken- 
down family, to hide their poverty and misfor- 
tunes, and so shrank with natural reserve from 
the well-meant civilities of its inhabitants. But 
now, in Esther’s new trouble, a universal sym- 
pathy was awakened, and after search and in- 
quiry, all agreed, from the little she told them 
(how he had left the house in anger, with some 
money in his possession), that he was missing vol- 
untarily, and not through violence or accident. 
With this hope she was forced to be content, 
quiet, and outwardly calm at least, but with what 
restless anxiety no looker-on could tell. She 
had not, like most young girls, a confidante of 
her own age, if, indeed, we except the friendship 
that had grown up between herself and a casual 
acquaintance—a stranger the past year, when 
Agnes Graham had come as an invalid to pass 
the summer among the Berkshire hills. An ac- 


cidental meeting, a chance conversation, mu- 
tual friends among the poets, and the two girls, 
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without calling themselves friends, became such 
in feeling, and in many a pleasant token of con- 
tinued remembrance since their separation. 

But Agnes Graham, in her beautiful city 
home, surrounded with all that care and compe- 
tence could give to an only daughter, had little 
in common with Esther’s toilsome, much-endur- 
ing life. There was no help for her that way; 
only the blessed book of promises to sustain her 
through those weary days and wakeful, anxious 
nights. Her school-duties would have given 
her the relief of routine, but it was now vaca- 
tion—her needle was no check to thought, and 
so the week wore away. 

It was Thursday night—he had been gone six 
days before the least clew came, and then it well- 
nigh barred all hope. 

A letter from Albert himself, dated from the 
city, relieved her worst apprehensions, for some- 
times she fancied that he had stumbled from the 
bridge, and was floating away with the tide into 
some shallow bay, where she could see the white 
upturned face drifting to and fro. It was a 
fierce, angry message, excusing his own conduct, 
and throwing the blame of all that might grow 
out of it on her. 

‘‘T did not steal that money, Esther,” he 
said. ‘*I took ten dollars—it was as much mine 
as yours, for I am sure my share of what mother 
left would come to that; and now you can have 
every thing in peace. I will not trouble you 
any longer. I am old enough to make my own 
way in the world, and rise by my own exertions 
as many a fellow has done before me. So you 
can hold on to your gold! I have shipped in 
the Greyhound, to sail on the 20th, and I have 
counted the days, so that when you get this it 
will be useless to come after me.” 

He had counted well—the very next day 
would be the 20th, and the Greyhound on its 
way to its unknown destination. Too late te 
rescue him from the miserable life he had invest- 
ed with all a boy’s freedom and romance, but 
not too late to attempt it; and though the shriek 
of the last evening train had sounded before the 
letter reached her, she laid it down to make in- 
stant preparations for her departure. 

Something might detain the ship—such things 
did chance —the captain would listen to her. 
and release him. She would win him to 
trust her and love her again. She would tell 
him the sad secret of her suffering childhood, 
even of that blow, as a warning to help him re- 
strain his anger; and though she had kept her 
plans for him a secret through fear of failure, he 
should know all now, and perhaps the prospect 
would help him to becareful and self-denying too! 

These were her thoughts all that lonely day 
—doubly lonely for the crowd and bustle around 
her—and then came an unlooked-for hinderance, 
a breaking of machinery, a loss of hours, when 
time was life almost, passed by her with nervous, 
restless movements of hand and foot, and an un- 
consciously anxious gaze into the faces of those 
who passed in and out in listless wonder and 
questioning. 
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She did not heed any of them—but her lone- 
liness, her strange, preoccupied manner, and the 
despairing look with which she sought their 
faces, when hour after hour passed by, attract- 
ed the notice of her fellow-travelers—among 
them one who longed, yet did not dare to offer 
her the passing civility of the book he had finish- 
ed, or the wine which a careful mother’s hand 
had provided, and which she seemed so much to 
need. He said to himself that it was fancy, 
doubtless, that impressed him with the feeling 
that she was in some sore trouble or needed any 
protection, yet he found himself turning again 
and again for another look into those haunting 
eyes, and wondering what was the shadow that 
brooded there. He knew, none better, how 
quickly these passing interests die out—how mis- 
taken our purest instincts often are—how soon 
he should lose sight of her, never to cross her 
path again, yet so long as it was possible his 
looks followed her. 

He heard the low sighs of relief when the an- 
nouncement ‘‘ All right again!” went to and fro 
among the passengers, and that for the time she 
seemed at rest as the train flew swiftly on ; then 
came the early twilight, the total darkness, and 
when the lamps flashed through it the troubled 
face gleamed out white and still from the par- 
tial obscurity. Secure in her self-absorption, he 
watched her through their journey. He noticed 
the anxiety with which she listened to hear from 
casual remarks whether they were nearing the 
city, and the lateness of the hour ; evidently she 
was a stranger, and alarmed at the prospect of 
an arrival after night; he saw her confused start 
when the expressman came with his monotonous, 
stereotyped inquiry, ‘‘Any baggage?” She did 
not seem to know what she wished, or have any 
definite plan. But she had formed one before 
they arrived; for when the curious traveler 
turned from securing his parcels overhead, re- 
solved to risk her displeasure by a respectful of- 
fer of service, she was gone; and when he sprang 
to the pavement, it was to see her entering a 
carriage and urging the driver to haste. 

It was true that Esther Howland had formed 
no definite plan up to the moment of the inquiry 
which had so disturbed her. She had counted 
on two hours of daylight, at least, after her arriv- 
al—enough to confirm her hope or seal her dis- 
appointment—beyond that she did not look. But 
night came on so suddenly, and for the first time 
she realized the actual loneliness of her position, 
appalling for a moment. 

It was then that she suddenly recollected Ag- 
nes Graham, and resolved to go to her; the un- 
looked-for necessity of the moment would cer- 
tainly excuse the intrusion into a family where 
only one member was known to her; and it was 
well that she had the distraction of wondering 
what her reception might be, for otherwise the 
certainty of an approaching disappointment would 
have disheartened her. Past ten o’clock on Fri- 
day the 20th, and the ship was to have sailed at 
sunrise ! 

How interminable the dull streets stretched 





before her! How dreary the pattering of the 
rain on the windows—the damp, mouldy smell 
of the close vehicle—the complete isolation of an 
utter stranger among all those hundred houses 
she was passing! How would her friend’s fam- 
ily look upon this late and unlooked-for intru- 
sion? It kept her from realizing how little hope 
there was. 

There was a jolting halt at length; then an- 
other movement of the half-drenched horses, and 
an exclamation from their driver. They had 
come very slowly, for all his promises, and she 
knew that it must be very late. He found the 
number at last, and opened the carriage door, 
holding out his hand for the fare at the same 
time—‘“ Since the night was so bad an’ the lady 
alone, would she be plazed to settle the thrifle at 
ounst ?” 

She looked up to the house as she gave him 
the money. It was suspiciously dark and still; 
but there was a hall lamp burning, and taking 
her carpet-bag in her hand she went up the steps 
with what courage she could summon; the man 
urging on his horses and rattling away down the 
street as she rang the. bell. 

** Miss Graham—is Miss Graham at home ?” 
she asked of the wondering maid-servant who 
answered her summons, and made a movement 
as if to enter the hall, for the shower was drench- 
ing her; but the answer held her to the thresh- 
old: 

**Miss Agnes, Miss? She won’t be home till 
next week from Philadelphy. Was she expect- 
ing you, Miss?” 

Suddenly Esther’s courage deserted her. This 
was a difficulty that had never crossed her mind. 
She could not force herself upon entire strangers 
—the carriage was gone—it was almost midnight 
in this wilderness of a city! 

The girl waited her reply respectfully. The 
hall was broad and well furnished; she turned 
toward the street again in her uncertainty—how 
black and gloomy it was by contrast! 

‘¢ Shall I speak to Mrs. Graham, Miss ?” said 
the girl, at a loss to decide upon this mysterious 
arrival. Kindly feeling prompted her to show 
the lady in at once; but were not the papers full 
of warning against unexpected robberies, perpe- 
trated by people who were outwardly as respect- 
able? and thinking of this, her duty to the fam- 
ily, and the recollection of her own Sunday shawl 
and gown, forbade. 

Just then a flood of light came streaming into 
the hall from a door at the opposite end. There 
was a table handsomely laid, and from it a gen- 
tleman came forward a step or two, then sudden- 
ly retreated, and his place in the picture made 
by the cheerful door-way was supplied by a lady, 
who stood as if listening to something he said to 
her, and then came quickly forward with out- 
stretched hands. 

**Come in, come in, my dear. Nora, open 
the door to the lady.” 

‘*Tt’s Miss Agnes she’s wantin’, ma’am,” ex- 
plained Nora, relieved at the permission to give 
place to kindly instincts. 
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‘¢ My daughter is away, but come in all the | 
same,” said the lady, taking the light traveling. 
bag from Esther’s hand and drawing her for- | 
ward. 

“You are very kind. I don’t know—I don’t | 
know what to do. I am in great trouble,” was 
all that the weary girl could articulate. 


‘¢ Yes, to be sure you are; we know it; but | 


you did not tell me what to call you. Have I 


heard my daughter speak of you? But come | 
right in all the same,” and the parlor door was | 


thrown open, and Nora took the heavy shawl at 
a signal from her mistress. 

** Miss Howland—Esther Howland; perhaps 
she has mentioned me,’ 
yet oh, so thankful for the shelter and the un- 
caleulating kindness ! 

“¢ Qh, to be sure, she has read me all your let- | 
ters. I feel as if I knew all about you and your 
school, and your handsome little brother. How | 
is your brother, my dear?” for, with a maternal | 
instinct, the kind heart had divined that the 
trouble of which the young girl spoke was a 
heartache, perhaps from this very source. 

‘“‘T wish I knew. He has gone away; I am 
looking for him. Oh, Mrs. Graham—” ‘and here 
the faltering voice gave place to sobs, and, y ield- | 
ing to the pressure of the moment, the proud, re- | 
served Esther Howland wept bitterly. 

‘¢ There, there, tell me all about it by-and-by. 


If he’s here in New York we will find him for | 
you; and you must make yourself at home as 


much as if Agnes was here. I'll send for her, 
and we'll all help you. Mr. Graham can’t get 
out just now, but Richard will sce to it for you. 
You must have some supper now. Come, Miss 
Esther, you must eat something, and it’s so for- 
tunate that the table was all laid for Richard; 
he hasn’t been home more than half an hour.” 


Laying aside the evening paper, in which he 


was apparently absorbed when they entered, | 
Richard Graham came forward to be presented | 
to his sister’s friend, and then resumed it again, 


sipping his tea from time to time that she might 


feel more at ease while his mother pressed her 
to eatand drink. The table glittered in the sea- 
coal fire with glass and silver, and the little sup- | 
per was evidently provided with especial care, | 
but Esther could only moisten her lips for all she 
felt so ill and faint. 
cured to her, the restless anxiety returned. 
**Do you know where to look for your broth- 
er?” asked Mrs. Graham, presently, when the 
chit-chat upon indifferent topics had failed. 
**Oh, yes—that is, he wrote me that he was 


going to sea, and the name of the ship; it was | 


to have sailed to-day, but I don’t know where it 
was going.” 

The face behind the broad sheet looked out for 
a& moment with visible interest—far more than 
had lighted it in perusing the same paragraph 
of a leader five times over—as their guest spoke 
of the detention which had thrown her upon their 
courtesy. 

**Can you remember the name of the vessel, 
Miss Howland ?” 





’ said Esther, faltering, | 


Now that shelter was se- | 


‘It was the Greyhound,” said Esther, simply, 
unconscious of the look and the eager interest 
of the speaker. 

A quick rustle of the page and a rapid glance 
'down the column of ‘Ship News” filled the 
| pause. 

**She has not gone to-day—that is some- 
thing.” 

‘* Ah, are you sure?” and Esther looked up 
so relieved, so grateful for the good news. ‘‘ Are 
you quite sure ?” 

**Yes, I think so—she would have been re- 
| ported; I will see if I can find out where she is 
bound. < Clipper-ship Greyhound, up for Val- 
paraiso,’” he read a moment afterward—‘“‘ ‘to 
sail on the 20th.’ Yes, she was to have sailed to- 
| day, the Greyhound.” 
| ‘*Why, isn’t that Captain Moulton’s ship?” 
said Mrs. Graham, with sudden recollection. 
‘* Don’t you remember the lady that Agnes called 
on at the Astor House last week ? I’m sure that 
was their ship, and they were going about this 
time.” 

**Do you know the Captain? oh, I am so 
thankful; it is so very fortunate ;” and Esther’s 
heart rose up with hope. The ship still in port, 
the Captain known to her new friends! surely 
her uncertain steps had been rightly directed. 

Mrs. Graham's pleasant face brightened up, 
| ‘Now you see you were quite right to come 
| straight to us, my dear; and it’s all very plain. 
| Richard shall see the Captain in the morning, 
and we shall have your brother back to dine with 

us, sick enough of sea-fare, even in port, I guess. 
Now I hope you will have a good night on the 
strength of it—you look as if you needed it.” 

‘*T shall certainly do my best, Miss Howland, 
| and had better be off very early, if the ship sails to- 
|morrow. It won’t be exactly at sunrise, though, 
, as all consignees know to their cost. Still it is 
| best to start early. Perhaps we may have the 
young gentleman to breakfast.” He drew out 
| his watch as he spoke, though the mantle clock 
in plain sight pointed to half past eleven. 
|  ** Too late to do any thing to-night,” he said, 

in answer to Esther’s eager look; ‘‘ but I will 
wind myself up to wake at day break. rr 
| On this promise she must rest, and certainly 
it did not seem difficult to sleep in the beautiful 
guest chamber to which she was shown by Mrs. 
| Graham herself, who left her with an instinctive 
motherly kiss. 

Exhaustion brought activity instead of repose, 
however; strange, feverish dreams, of following 
Albert through the crowded streets, where he 
eluded her outstretched hand—waking with a 
start of terror to the strange aspect of all around 
her, and then sleeping again to live over the ag- 
ony of their separation. She could not rest, and 
the faintest ray of daylight found her dressed, 
and listening with strained senses to every stir 
without and within. Presently there came a 
tap at her door, and the cheerful face of her first 
acquaintance, Nora, shone in upon her. 

‘‘Mr. Richard said I was to waken you, Miss, 
and ask you to come down to the dining-room. 





| 





a 
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You're up early the mornin’, though; an’ it’s well 
the furnace goes at night, or you’d be froze en- 
tirely.” 

The close straw bonnet and brown vail she 
had worn the day before were lying upon the ta- 
ble. Esther teok them up, with a sudden un- 
derstanding of the summons. It was an intense 
relief to her; she had been feeling as if she 
should go wild to sit there inactive and await the 
issue. 

Richard Graham came forward with almost 
the grave courtesy of age—a manner that placed 
the young girl at ease, yet left her assured of 
kindly interest. 

‘*T have been thinking, as the time is so short, 
and I am not personally known to Captain Moul- 
ton, it will be best for you to be at hand, though 
T hesitated to call you so early after your fatigu- 
ing journey. You must eat something—try to, 
for you are already overtaxed. It is not roman- 
tic—beef-steak,” he added, carving for her as he 
spoke, so daintily that she could not refuse the 
morsel; ‘‘ but it is the best tonic I know of, next 
to a cup of Mocha. May I trouble you to give 
me one in return?” 

She was seated near the tray, and, thoug' 
Nora was at hand, he chose to ask the household 
service of her to cover the strangeness of her po- 


Graham’s face clouded—not with vexation, how- 
ever. 

‘* Every minute is precious,” he said, “‘ and 
they are so slow at the stable!” 

** Do not let us wait, I can walk very well; I 
am always accustomed to it—indeed I had rath- 
er; every moment will seem an hour now!” 
pleaded Esther. 

‘* We can take a car at the corner directly to 
the Astor; perhaps we can get there all the 
sooner, if you do not mind.” And Nora seeing 
that the young lady did not “mind” was com- 
forted. 

It seemed almost impossible to realize her own 
identity as Esther found herself seated in a cor- 
ner of the car, guarded by Mr. Graham on the 
other hand from contact with the peculiar class 
of occupants at this early hour. The men were 
mostly haggard and unshorn; the young girls— 
and there were so many of them that she won- 
dered—were at once fine and untidy in their 
dress—coarse but showy materials, gaudy jewelry 
conspicuously displayed, marked their false taste 
and extravagant expenditure. Some concealed 
their faces with thick green vails, and others 
stared around, especially at Mr. Graham and 
herself, with a boldness that made Esther shrink, 
| she could scarcely tell why. 





sition; and it pleased his taste, too, to watch| Swiftly they glided on to their daily toil—all 
her ready hand preparing the cup she sent to | this crowd of busy operatives, that were building 
him ; and if he had felt that she was a lady the | up the wealth and reputation of the great ware- 
night before, he saw in her early morning toilet | houses in the lower part of the city, by their 


and habitual ease of her movements enough to 
confirm even his fastidiousness in the impression. 

** We had better go to the hotel first. In all 
probability the Captain is still there, and we 
shall have no further trouble, except to chastise 
the young gentleman properly, which duty I hope 
you will leave to me, in payment for the loss of 


my morning nap,” he added, pleasantly. ‘‘And_ 
now your bonnet and shawl. Nora, get Miss , 
Howland’s shawl; the storm is over, but it is 


raw and cold this morning. Have you thick 
shoes? There was snow on the ground before 
the rain commenced.” 

There was nothing but the purest brotherly 


own aimless and joyless lives; through crowd- 
ed streets,-past gloomy half-shut manufactories, 
| down into denser haunts of labor, and drearier 
| existences. It chilled the young girl’s heart to 
look out upon even the brighter exterior; she 
felt the burden of humanity pressing more heavy. 
ily with every moment, and the warning of the 
voice that cries, ‘‘Tremble, ye careless ones, 
that dwell at ease!” 

‘¢ There is the City Prison—the Tombs,” Mr. 
Graham said, presently; and she looked out 
_again with a shudder at its massive, gloomy 
walls, as though the child she sought was to be 
j found there. Early as it was, and sharply as 


| 


kindness in the glance that he gave toward the | the wind swept in their faces, three haggard-look- 
shapely foot just resting on the hearth, and he | ing women sat before the iron gates, with babies 
shook his head as Esther put it out a little more | in their arms, and one with children at her knees, 
from the hem of her dress, without a thought of | waiting, doubtless, for confirmation of some wild 


prudery. 

** Not strong enough for walking, if we have 
much to do, and we don’t know. Perhaps you 
can manage to wear sister’s overshoes. Nora, 
run up and bring a pair.” 

It was a little thing, but no one had cared 
for her personal comfort in such a long, long 
time that Esther looked her thanks, and yield- 
ed herself to the new experience of being guid- 
ed. 

Poor Nora, bent on being helpful in the emer- 
gency which she could not comprehend, had quite 
forgotten her most important mission. They 
were all ready, and she had hurried to the door 
to open it for them, when she suddenly recollect- 
ed that she was to have called a carriage. Mr. 


report that the husband and father was inclosed 
in those hopeless walls. 

Gloom and desolation sitting so close to pal- 
aces !—for before she had roused herself from the 
pitiful prayer sent up as hopeless of all other aid 
for the sin and suffering of her kind, they had 
| reached their destination. 

All the agony of her past suspense seemed to 
gather about her as she stood upon the threshold. 
Yet the waiter answered their summons as leis- 
urely as if the hope of a lifetime did not hang 
upon his reply. 

“Captain Moulton? Oh! yes, certainly, this 





| way, Madam, if you please;” and his badge of 
| office—the whisk broom —pointed her to the 
/ drawing-room. ‘* What name shall I say?” 
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“‘T am so glad!” and Mr. Graham’s looks did 
not belie his words. ‘‘ You are very fortunate. 
I will find him myself, and bring him in; there 
is no one here to disturb you,” and he drew a 
lounging chair to the fire and seated her in it. 
‘¢ Make yourself comfortable ;” and she was left 
alone, trying to realize that her search was hap- 
pily ended. 

Alas! as she watched the door she saw him 
reappear—alone. 

Richard Graham’s lately radiant face mirrored 
the baffled feeling of the moment, but his voice 
had regained its cheerfulness as he said, 

‘¢The Captain has gone on board ship this 
morning, not half an hour ago, imagine; but the 
wind is not fair, and they would never go to sea 
in the face of this gale. Will you wait here ?” 

“Oh! no no, I can not sit still.” 

“ But it will be rough walking—maybe an 
ugly search. Perhaps you had better not at- 
tempt it.” 

** Please let me go.” 

** Just as you think, but we have no time to 
lose ;” and Esther found herself hurried down 
stairs and out in the wet, slippery street again, 
standing by Mr. Graham’s side as he signaled an 
omnibus. 

The early wagons and carts from the ferry 
blocked up the street as they neared the wharves. 
Mr. Graham sat still for a few moments with 
what patience he could summon, and watched 
the miserable beasts driven and beaten and 
cursed, this way and that, but the delay was 
only increased by the noise and confusion. He 
looked at Esther. ‘‘ We should gain by walk- 
ing, I think, Miss Howland.” 

** Let us go, then; do not consider me an in- 
stant ; any thing to reach the ship in time.” 

“Take my arm, then, it is so thronged just 
here ;” and with the other hand he jerked aside 
the dray-horse urged into their very faces. 





“Those gratings may be loose, take care how 
youtread. That is the market, and the ship lies | 
two or three squares above.” 
He looked down at her feet as he pointed to | 
the market-house. ‘‘It will save you some ex- 
posure, perhaps, if we go through it; the pave- 
ments will be dry at least.” 
That was well thought of; for, notwithstand- | 
ing her precautions, the heavy folds of her dress 
were saturated with the dampness and clung 
with a dreary chill about her feet; they were 
aching and benumbed—but courage, a little fur- | 
ther, and the goal was reached. At any other 
time she would have delighted in the Flemish pic- | 
turesqueness of this strange interior; the heaps of 
vegetables, the smoking coffee, the ruddy joints, 
the faces so full of character, that presided over 
the stalls, the affected indifference of the keen 
purchaser. All this was a study for a mind less 
preoccupied, but hers was filled, and with one | 
thought. 
The great clock of the market-place struck | 
eight. 
“*Ts it so late! are we not almost there?” =| 








her in his arms, as if she had been a child, when 
he met that wistful look, and bear her above the 
crowd and the mire of the street on which they 
had come again. 

** You see that broad yellow and blue flag out 
there on the wharf, it must lie somewhere near.” 
He saw, as he looked at the flag, that the wind 
had changed. ‘* Can you walk a little faster?” 

‘*T will try;” but her limbs were trembling 
with anxiety and fatigue. ‘‘ Do not wait for 
me. Iwillcome as well asIcan. I know there 
is more reason for haste than you will tell me.” 

He had caught a glimpse of a signal flying 
from a tall mast, ‘‘G” in white, on a dark blue 
ground—it was the token he had watched for. 
‘**T see theship!” he cried out, joyfully. ‘‘ Keep 
as close to me as you can;” and on they hurried 
once more, brushing past half intoxicated sailors 
swaggering on theside-walk, stumbling over heaps 
of cordage and rusty chains, assailed by strange 
and sickening stenches, hindered by throngs of 
rude and boisterous men staring, leering in her 
face, through ice and snow and mud commingled 
—on and on, toiling to keep her guide in sight, 
she struggled as in her dream the night before, 
and with the same horrible dread of loss. 

But no, there was the signal again, standing 
out steadily to the fair wind, which had not been 
reckoned upon as an adversary; and there was 
her protector too, pausing, with an effort that 
cost him much in the ardor of the race, until she 
could reach him, and then dashing on before out 
upon the long, crowded pier. She almost ex- 
pected to see the vessel glide away as they neared 
it; but it stood still and stately, its huge hull 
rising out of the water, and no bustle of imme- 
diate departure around. How inaccessible it 
seemed for all the staging lowered from its side! 

**Can you climb this?” and, breathless with 
haste and excitement, Richard Graham held out 
his hand. 

‘* Steady—take hold of the rope—do not look 
down, it will make you dizzy.” 

She had one glance down into the deep, turbid 
water that came lapping and circling beneath 
her; but she clung to that outstretched hand as 
for life; her head swam, and she slipped at the 
damp cleets on which she tried to gain a foot- 
hold. One moment more, and he had passed 
his arm around her waist, and lifted her to the 
deck—and now ? 

They looked around; it was strangely still 
and deserted; only one man at his watch, who 
saluted them gruffly as they approached. 

**T wish to see Captain Moulton ?” 

*¢ Don’t know him, Sir.” 

“Isn’t he the Captain of this ship ?” 

‘* No, Sir.” 

“ Who is?” 

‘¢ Captain Allen—always has been—he built 
her.” 

‘Ts not this the Greyhound ?”—surely this was 
the pier to which he had been directed. Rich- 


|ard Graham sent a troubled look around, then 


up to the mast-head—the blue signal was there 


** Almost”—and he felt a strange desire to take | above them. 
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**No, Sir, the Gosport—just in from Liver- 
pool”—the man said more civilly, as he saw the 
lady’s lip quiver, and a strange blank of disap- 
pointment in her face. 

‘¢ Where does the Greyhound lie, then—do you 
know ?” and as he asked the question Richard 
Graham avoided the look he knew he should 
meet in his companion’s face. 


“ Did lie there, Sir;” and the man pointed: 


with the back of his hand to an empty space 
near by. ‘* Went to sea this morning—full an 
hour ago—just as the wind changed.” 


There was no hope, then; and standing there | 


surrounded by tokens of the sea, Esther Howland 
realized all that was before the delicately-reared, 
misguided boy. Had she not prayed to find him ? 
Had not God’s own providence seemed to direct 
and guide her on her search? Why, why were 
her prayers made void—her hopes baffled? She 
could not tell. 

**T am very sorry for you, Miss Howland.” 
Her friend did not know what else to say. 
‘¢ Sorry that my own eagerness misled you so.” 

**Qh you have been very kind’—kind as a 
brother, she was going to say; but how little 
she had received from hers! ‘‘ Kinder than a 
brother,” she added ; and though he knew very 
well with what simplicity the words were spoken, 
they thrilled to his heart as if they had had a 
deeper significance. 

They could only turn their faces homeward, 
and leave the self-willed boy to his own choice; 
yet the sad stillness with which they walked for 
a little time was as if they had left behind them 
@ new-made grave. 

‘¢ We shall find a carriage soon—you are not 
fit to walk—this has exhausted you,” said Mr. 
Graham, as he felt the slight weight droop more 
and more heavily on his arm; yet he was selfish- 
ly glad thus to feel her clinging to him in her 
trouble, as he had longed to have her do when 
her face had arrested him the night before. 

The excitement of fear and hope was gone 
now, and with it the fictitious strength it had 
lent. Her brain whirled with strange, uncon- 
nected thoughts ; she was weaker than a child, 
and a shivering chill ran through every limb. 
Even after they had reached the house which 
she had left so full of hope, all things seemed as 
if seen through the mist of a dream. 

**T must go home now,” she repeated again 
and again, when Mrs. Graham tried to comfort 
her, to rouse her from this dreary apathy; and 
when they heard it, the mother and son looked 
at her feverish cheek and glassy eyes with sad 
forebodings. 

All through the long and dangerous illness 
which came upon her then, Esther Howland was 
watched over by a mother’s care and a sister’s 
love ; and from the wanderings of delirium those 
who bent over her learned more of the suffering 
that had brought it upon her. 

**T do not care for the money, Albert,” she 
would say, piteously. ‘I only live for you—it 
was all for you—who else have I to live for? 
Do not strike me! Come back! oh come back! 


You hurt my hands—let me go—you shall have 
the money! Oh God! will nothing save him? 
Must he sink into vice and sin, and break my 
heart?” And man though he was, Richard 
Graham covered his face for the tears that came 
when Agnes told him of these things, and of 
what she knew of the toiling, self-denying life 
Esther had lived for the boy’s sake. 

He trembled like a woman the first time that 
he went in to see her after reason returned. She 
remembered all without questioning, and had 
asked for him. The rounded outlines of her 
face were gone, and her cheek was still almost 
as white as the lace that shaded it. 

‘You will let me thank you,” she said, 
for he could not articulate a word for pity and 
surprise at the work of illness, and for such a 
yearning desire to say some word of comfort. 

The slight, wasted hand lay unresistingly in 
his own for a moment. 

‘*You were very kind, and I shall never— 
never—forget it.” This was all that passed ; 
yet he went out from the darkened room with a 
fixed determination to win her for his wife if it 
were possible. 

After a time she came down stairs among 
them, still fragile, and helpless as a child, lying 
upon the pile of snowy pillows that the delighted 
Nora followed her every where with, or walking 
slowly about the room leaning upon Agnes or 
her father, who seemed to adopt her as the rest 
had done. If she wondered that Richard never 
offered his assistance she did not say so; and one 
night when Agnes had left her alone with him 
for a moment he stirred the fire until it sent a 
cheerful gleam among the gathering shadows of 
twilight, then came and sat down near her. He 
knew from the look of pain that passed over her 
face from whence she had recalled her thoughts 
to meet him as he entered the room. 

“What if I had some good news for you?” he 
said, watching to see her face brighten. 

** News of Albert? but I know it is not time 

yet—only two months. Have I been here two 
months? But I am getting stronger every day. 
| I shall soon be able to go home again.” And as 
| she said it the loneliness and care she must re- 
turn to after all this cherishing rose up before 
her. 

Mr. Graham held out a paper. ‘‘ You shall 
read it for yourself by-and-by; it is too dark 
now, so I will tell you that the Greyhound has 
been spoken, and all on board are well. That 
is something to know.” 

Little enough it may seem to those who pass 
indifferently over the crowded columns of ship- 
ping intelligence, but very precious to the long- 
ing eyes that essayed vainly to read it for them- 
selves. Her unsteady hands closed about it 
presently, and she sat quite still again. 

** So you think of leaving us,” Mr. Graham 
said, to draw those same eyes upward that he 
might look into them, miser that he was. ‘I 
am sorry that you can not feel contented here,” 
he added. Why would his lips deny him all 











but such mere commonplace ? 
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*¢Contented ?—here? if Icould ever reach con- 
tent again! I used to wish to be happy, but 
now content would be all I could desire. It 
will not come though—not until I see him again 
—and so I rest upon resignation.” 

Mr. Graham looked from her face to the pic- 
ture of Evangeline that hung above her. He 
had often thought them alike, but never so much 
as now, when she sat almost in the very attitude 
—her hands clasping the paper she still held— 
her eyes looking thoughtfully into the fire-light. 

*¢ Will you not stay here and wait for him ?” 
She did not see his meaning. Kind as he was, 
gentle and thoughtful for her, she took the 
tribute of his attentions as to her misfortunes, 
not to herself; she blessed them all in her heart, 
and prayed for them daily in her trustful way, 
Richard among the rest; but looking out upon 
the lonely future she had not paused to read 
her own heart closely. 

‘*T have been idle too long already,” she an- 
swered, a smile brightening about her mouth. 
** You will make me forget that I belong to the 
work-a-day world. I have trespassed too long 
as it is; but you are all so good that I sometimes 
forget it is trespassing, and take it as my right.” 

**T wish you would make it your right.” 

It was the still quiver of his lips as he said it, 
and the light that came into his eyes, rather than 
his words, that made her understand then, and 
the bending down and covering her clasped hands 
with his. She could not release them without 
paining him, and that she did not wish to do; 
the heavy lids drooped lower as she tried to think 
how to answer him. 

‘* Will you leave us, Esther ?—will you leave 
me? Will you not give me some claim besides 
that of a friend ?” 

It helped her to speak as she wished to. 

‘There is a higher claim upon my life,” she 
said, ‘‘than any I could grant. It was laid upon 
me years ago; I bear it willingly, and nothing 
must dispute it in my heart.” 

‘*You mean your brother; I know, I ac- 
knowledge it; I love you because of it.” 





And | 





for her brave constancy, and the resolute pa- 
tience with which she went out from the shelter 
in which they desired to enfold her to the toil, 
and loneliness, and waiting of her separate life. 

Sometimes the weary spirit flagged for the 
lack of nearer love and sympathy, and the dumb 
silence of the future that she questioned seemed 
too heavy to bear. White-winged messengers of 
temptation came in the letters that sought from 
time to time to turn her purpose ; but the strug- 
gle was renewed only to end in higher self-con- 
quest—so long as only letters came. 

But one memorable evening in the chilly au- 
tumn the brooding despondency triumphed for a 
time. Doubts of the goodness of her Father in 
heaven—of His truth in answering her many 
prayers—of His very providence over her life, 
since He had wrested from her the care for this 
erring child, and abandoned him to the soiling 
contact and degrading influences from which she 
had struggled to keep him; these miserable mur- 
murings came between her and ‘the light be- 
hind the cloud” which had so far led her on. 

She was sitting by the open window, late and 
chill as it was, only drawing her shawl closer as 
she leaned her head down upon her hands. She 
did not even hear the approaching footsteps that 
warned her of intrusion; but a hand was laid 
softly on her head, and she looked up to find 
Richard Graham before her. 

‘¢Qh! why did you come?” she said, bitter- 

**T did not expect this!” 

“See! I have brought my welcome with me!” 
and he held up a letter in the cold moonlight. 
“May I not come now?” 

He saw with foreboding how weak she still 
was, for all her assurances to the contrary, and 
he made her sit still, holding the precious letter 
to be sure that it was no dream, while he found 
the light and set it down before her; but even 
when she had broken the seal she could not read 
a line, and held it out to him, the only one in 
the world with whom she could have shared it. 

*¢ My own precious sister—” And those few 
words told her all that she most desired to know; 


ly. 


then he told her of the strange sympathy he felt | all that the letter could explain of shame, and 


for her in their accidental meeting; how won- 
derful it seemed that while he should be speaking 
of it to his mother—good son that he was, mak- 
ing her his confidante still—she had come to 





them for help; how gladly it had been given; | 


how heavily he had felt her disappointment; how 
interest and sympathy had grown into love; and 


repentance, and amendment; more of love and de- 
votion to herself than she had asked or expected; 


| for she did not seek reward, only his rescue from 


ingratitude and sin. 
Afterward she dwelt upon the blotted pages on 


| which the proud, passionate boy had poured out 
|his very heart, with glad thanksgivings; but 


how willingly he would share her affection with | then she felt above all else the reproof to her 


the wandering boy. 


| narrow wisdom, as she listened to the story of the 


It was very grateful to her, very luring; but | storm that had been God’s message to his heart, 


she did not waver. 


| the hardships that had recalled her tenderness, 


‘* My first duty is to Albert still,” she said, | the loneliness of the wide sea that had deepened 


‘*my friend—my true friend. I could not rest 


while he is bearing hardships and dangers ; and 


your happiness must not wait upon my release. 





and strengthened good resolves; and she knew 
that God’s own hand had removed him from her 
gentler lessons to the sterner teaching his will- 


It would not be right to bind you to such a | fulness had chosen. 


dreary uncertainty.” 


But he was not coming back to her, he said, 


And with this he must abide, hard as it was | until he had proved the sincerity of the change; 
to resist the separate and united entreaties of | 
them all; 





though they loved her none the less | boy said, in his own proud way. 


‘¢ until I can help take care of you, Esther,” the 
** And I thank 
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your friend, Mr. Graham, for writing to the Cap- 
tain and to the consignees, which made them 
offer me the place. I wish I knew Mr. Graham, 
for his letter was splendid—just as you talk, | 
only with a man’s ideas—and it did me good. I) 
knew I deserved every word of it.” | 

** Are you going to wait his three years to see | 
him again before you can be contented, Esther ? | 
—contented to come back to us, I mean?”—Mr. 
Graham said, as he laid the letter down. “Shall | 
I write and ask his consent? I rather think he | 
would be disposed to give it to me.” 

And Esther smiled through her tears as she 
was folded to the heart that echoed the gladness | 
of her own at this ‘‘ good news from a far coun- | 


try.” 


| 





| 


THE PICNIC. | 


T was the morning of the Fourth of July, and 
raining. The beaux and belles of Hampton | 
for a number of days had been planning a picnic | 
on the banks of Meadow Brook, and many were 
the anxiously upturned faces to the skies that | 
morning. I was a little girl then, or at least a 
very young lady, whose entrée into society had | 
not been made, but whose first appearance at | 
that party had been confidently calculated upon | 
and dreamed over for a whole week preceding. 
An older brother, home on a visit from the 
neighboring city, had promised to escort me, pro- 
vided I could produce as fine a ‘‘ basket of pro- 
visions” as any of our neighbors, which I was 
not afraid to promise, with my mother’s help. 

For two or three days I was occupied with 
sugar-rolling, flour-sifting, egg-beating, straw- 
berry-hulling, and cherry-picking, while my mo- 
ther made cakes, moulded pies and jellies, at- 
tended to the boiling of neats’ tongues and ham 
for sandwiches. What a pleasant introduction 
was that to the cook-room! and how to a charm 
every thing prospered in our hands! For I could 
not help measuring the assistance I rendered by 
the magnitude of the interest felt in the prepara- 
tions. 

Every thing was completed the day preceding, 
and looked, my father said, as though there was 
to be a wedding in the house; and my brother, 
for whose opinion I was most solicitous, as | 
though we had made preparation for the whole 
crowd. 

The first stroke of the village bell at day- | 
dawn awoke me to the consciousness that the | 
Fourth of July had come, and that I was going | 
to a picnic—the first event, really, of my un-| 
eventful child-life. Iwas up and dressed before 
Bridget, whom I had directed the night before 
to call me early, and hastened down stairs with 
my young brothers—each with a shilling’s worth 
of fire-crackers in his hand, huzzaing with all 
the pride of Young America. 

‘© Hurry, hurry, Jenny, and unlock the door!” 
exclaimed the least of the three, as the first re- 
port of the cannon came sounding from the hill. 
‘¢T want to hurrah for Fourth of July out doors! 
Less all hurrah together when the next cannon 











is fired. We can beat the big Brown boys if 
you'll help us, Jenny!” 

So we ranged ourselves on the steps, and when 
the next gun rolled and echoed we did our best 
to beat the ‘‘ Brown boys,” and I rather think 
we succeeded. Whether we did or not, our at- 
tempt drew a hearty laugh from some listener 
overhead, and my oldest brother, who stood at 
an open window, called out, 

‘¢ Well done, Captain Jenny! You'll carry 
a linstock yet at the head of an army!. But 
how cloudy it is this morning! Don’t you sce? 
I'm afraid it is going to rain.” 

** No, it isn’t,” I said, confidently. ‘It is 
real warm and pleasant, and we shall have a 
good day for the picnic. It’s only dark because 
it is so early.” 

His words were a little damper, however, upon 
my superabounding spirits, and I did not shout 
with the little fellows after the next cannon-shot. 
I helped them off with a string or two of their 
‘* crackers,” and then went to consult my father, 
who was our weather prophet. 

** Tt looks a good deal like rain,” he said, in 
reply to my questioning. ‘‘ Don’t you see how 
the poplars roll their leaves and show the white 
side? That is a pretty sure sign of a storm! 
But don’t look so crest-fallen. If your grandfa- 
ther were alive, he would tell you ‘there was 
never a Fourth of July which the sun did not 
shine on.’ If his saying be true, it will be fair 
before night.” 

‘* What’s the consequence if the grass is to be 
wet first?” I thought, but said nothing. My 
enthusiasm was a good deal cooled, and before 
breakfast time quite chilled through, for it was 
raining. 

My mother pitied me—I could see it in her 
looks; and my old grandmother, who had come 
the evening before to spend the day with us, and 
help eat the joint of lamb with green pease for 
dinner, took notice of the cloud on my brow. 

‘*¢ What’s the matter with Jane ?”’ I heard her 
inquire, as I left the table and hurried up to my 
own room, the better to indulge my disappoint- 
ment. The reply was apprehended, though not 
heard; and I felt a little ashamed that the whole 
house should take notice of my childish vexa- 
tion. 

I sat down by a western window to watch if I 
could discover any break of blue sky; but the 
clouds were folded together one above another 
too thickly for a single ray of the brightness be- 
hind to shine through. With all my hopeful- 
ness I could see nothing for hope to build upon, 
and was forced to the mental admission that it 
was fast settling down into a rainy day, and that 
my beautiful fancy cakes and tarts and jellies 
would serve the ignoble purpose of a feast for 
the children at home. 

While accommodating myself to the disagree- 
able reflection as best I could, I heard my grand- 
mother’s voice at the door of my room. She 
came to ask if I was too busy to help her a little 
while. She had brought the heel of a stocking 


for me to ‘‘ bind off,” she said, and ‘‘ pick up 
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the stitches” for her, as she was too blind to do 
it herself. 

I was not busy at all, and could do it as well 
as not, I answered, rather pleased than other- 
wise with something to divert my mind from the 
dropping clouds. She came in and took a seat. 

“*T might as well stay and tell you a story 
while you do it,” she said, in a pleasant tone of 
voice. ‘* You used to like my stories, Jane.” 

** So I do now,” I answered. ‘‘ But, if you 
please, don’t tell me a Bible story this morning, 
unless you can think of one slightly awful. I 
am vexed and cross, grandmother, for I did so 
want to go to the picnic to-day.” 

**T am sorry for your disappointment, my 
child; but we have to meet with such all 
through life. I knew just such a rainy Fourth 
of July morning as this a’most sixty years ago. 
The young gals here had made as great calcula- 
tions for a party at Meadow Brook then as they 
have been making now, and had got their ta- 
bles all set out under the orchard trees the day 
beforehand, and the white linen table-cloths 
trimmed round with oak-leaves and asparagus.” 

‘*¢ For a picnic, grandmother ?” 

**No, child—for a raisin’ !” 

‘¢ For a raising? You don’t mean to say that 
the young people were going to have a raising 
on the Fourth of July ?” 

‘There were no young men in Hampton 
then, my dear; they had all gone soldicring— 
every man big enough and strong enough to 
shoulder a gun. Seventeen cousins left town in 
one company, the youngest not older than your- 
self, and not tall enough to keep step in the 
ranks. He was a brave boy though, and kissed 
his mother, and marched away to Valley Forge 
with the heart of a man.” 

‘*But what had that to do with the party, 
grandmother ?” 

** A good deal—but you must let me tell the 
story in my own plain way. Our regular mili- 
tia had all been in the field since the battle of 
Lexington; and such as were not killed or dis- 
abled had had a terrible tough winter in camp. 
Many of the soldiers were barefoot, because there 
was no money to buy shoes, nor no shoemakers 
to make them, for they had all gone to the war. 
The women at home did all they could—carding 
the wool from the sheep, and spinning and weay- 
ing the long winter nights, hoping and praying 
all the while for better days. But a call for more 
volunteers came in the spring, to take the places 
of the broken-down men; then the women said 
to their young sons, ‘ Go! cost what it will, the 
land must be free! We can raise flax for cloth 
and corn to eat! Your country needs you more 
than we!’ 

**Your grandfather was a young man then, 
and we were to have been married the next fall. 
All winter he had been getting timber to build 
us a house—a fine large house, close to the old 
homestead ; for at the breaking out of the war 
there was not a richer person in town than his 
mother, who was a widow. He was dreadfully 
pale that evening when he came to tell me a re- 








cruiting sarjent had arrived, to enroll more men 


for the army. I had heard of’t long before he 
come, and was prepared, I thought, to answer 
his question, whether he should enlist for the 
sarvice. I had been thinking of nothing else all 
the afternoon, and made up my mind to say, 
very bravely, that, ‘ house or no house, he must 
go! that Nabby Holt would never marry a man 
who could hesitate a minute betwixt his gal and 
his country!’ But, somehow, when he come to 
take my hand, and look into my face for his an- 
swer, I had the weakest heart in all Hampton, 
and sot down and cried like a child, instead of 
standing up resolute, as a woman should do in 
the time of trial. I confess I’ve been ashamed 
of’t ever since—to think how I came nigh spoil- 
ing his courage, when his patriotic old mother 
was at home all the while washing his clothes 
and making ready for him to start with his broth- 
ers and cousins the next morning. 

‘¢ ‘Nabby,’ he said at last, for I hadn’t once 
spoken, ‘it shall be jest as you say about it! 
They are all goin’ who can fire a gun; but if 
you feel so bad about it I will stay at home, and 
go on with the house, and take care of the farm 
with mother; for God knows, without a child 
left, she will need help this long summer !’ 

*¢¢T will help her, Daniel,’ I whispered. ‘I 
am stout as a man! I don’t care any thing 
about the new house neither, for if you ever 
come back we can begin life just as well in an 
old one!’ 

“*T was crying again, and knew I'd said the 
very thing I didn’t mean to about his coming 
back, when I heard him choking and trying to 
speak, which he couldn’t for his life. Provoked 
at myself for making matters so bad, I said, with 
more spirit, ‘I am ashamed of myself for mak- 
ing such a fuss about your just going away for 
a little while, when I wouldn’t have you stay 
home for the world, Daniel. If I was a man I 
wouldn’t hold back an hour; but seeing I ain’t, 
and women shouldn’t go to camp while there’s 
any men left to do the fightin’, you shall see how 
much we can do at home!’ 

‘¢¢ That’s my own brave gal!’ he said, jump- 
ing up as chirk as ever you see! ‘I knew what 
sort o’ stuff was in us both, Nabby, when we 
could once git down to it. But don’t you go to 
overdoin’ yourself while I am off to get a squint 
at the ‘‘red-coats,” for I shall want to find you 
as hearty and handsome as ever when I git back.’ 

‘*T followed him out as far as the gate. 

*¢¢We shall be in Lebanon afore this time 
to-morrow night,’ he said, ‘and see Washington, 
who is there holding a consultation with ‘* Broth- 
er Jonathan.”* The Windham boys will be 
ready to join us when we get along there, and 
you may look to hear something more’n a ‘‘ Frog 
story” when they load their guns for Liberty! 
Good-night agin, Nabby, and God bless you !’ 

‘*T didn’t shed any more tears, but stood and 
waved my hand after him as often as he looked 





* Jonathan Trumbull, who resided in Lebanon, Connec- 
ticut, and who was the friend and counselor of Washing- 
ton—the true ** Brother Jonathan” of American history. 
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back, till he was out of sight. The next day 
after they had marched I went to see his mother. 

*¢* Well, Nabby, the boys are all gone,’ she 
said, in a cheery tone, ‘and Martha and I have 
got the farming to do. I am glad you encour- 
aged Dan, for his country has the first claim | 
afore any on us. I thought he stood doubtful a 
spell about his duty.’ 

*¢¢T’'m afraid I didn’t encourage him much,’ 
Isaid; ‘I meant to, but somehow spoiled it all. 
He worried about leaving you this summer with- | 
out any child, and I promised to come myself | 
and help you while he’s gone. Mother can get 
along well enough without me at home with the 
other girls.’ 

*¢¢ Yes, Dan told me you were coming, and I 
should be very glad of you, as we’ve a deal to do 
both out-door and in. 
and spin wool and make tow cloth, for there’s 
the seven boys to clothe agin another year.’ 

*¢ So I went home, tied up my bundle of clothes, 
and went back to Meadow Brook Farm that very 
night. 

*¢ Daniel’s mother was the smartest woman in 
all the country round. She would have made 
a@ grand commander-in-chief for a Continental 
army of wumen, for there’d been no flagging in 
the ranks any way. She had strength and cour- 
age for every thing, and the more work the bet- 
ter spirits. ‘Don’t you be a tryin’ to keep up 
with me, Nabby,’ she said; ‘for Dan was dread- 
fully afeared I should overdo you this summer 
if you come here!’ I wasn’t at all afraid on’t, 
however, for I was a strong, hearty gal, and 
liked to see the work go along as well as herself. 

‘*¢ The boys hadn’t been gone long before there 
came a man to Brook Farm to see the mistress. 
He was a carpenter by trade, and was lame in 
both feet, so he couldn’t en/ist, he said. Daniel 
had spoken to him the winter before about fram- 
ing his house, and he wanted to know if he left 
any word about it when he went away. His 
mother said he didn’t ; but that wasn’t any mat- 
ter provided the timber was all on the ground; 
he might go and see. 

*¢**Twouldn’t be a very bad idee, now, Nab- 
by,’ she said to me, after the carpenter had gone 


out to make the investigation, ‘for us to git Dan’s | 


house all started for him afore he gits back! 
What do you say to it?’ 

**T confess I couldn’t say any thing; and when 
the man came back and reported a supply of 
material, he was ordered to commence work as 
soon as he pleased. 

‘*This new operation was like fresh oil upon 
the wheels of action at Meadow Brook, and every 
thing, out-doors and in, seemed to thrive the bet- 
ter for it. The thought of giving Daniel such a 
pleasant surprise stimulated us all to our utmost 
strength. 

*¢ About the last of June the carpenter said his 
job was up, for there wasn’t any more he could 
do till the frame was raised. It was too bad, he 


said, there wa’n’t a raiser to be had, else the | 


house might be all covered as well as not. 
“©¢And why couldn’t women raise it, Mr. | 


I want somebody to card | 


Webb?’ I asked, so eagerly as to betray what 
interest I felt in the work. 

‘¢ ¢ Bless your heart, Miss Nabby Holt, and so 

they might, as well as not, with me to direct 
| them and take hold myself. I dare warrant that 
| frame will go up as slick as any thing if the put- 
| ty gals in Hampton should say the word!’ 
‘In my fear about the work having to stop I 
| had gone a step ahead of the time of my future 
j mother-in-law, but it was plain to see she was 
not displeased about it. She told the carpenter 
she would make up her mind, and let him know 
| next day whether she decided to go on with the 
building. 

*¢ That afternoon old Sorrel was put into the 
chay, and a quarter of lamb put into the chay- 
box—for in that way Meadow Brook Farm often 
paid its respects to old Parson Whitney, whose 
rousing revolutionary sermons made him popu- 
lar far and near. Whether the old lady took her 
lamb’s worth in advice was never known, but 
after she got home she said to me, 

*¢ ¢ We'll make a raisin’, Nabby, the Fourth of 
July, and invite all the women and young gals 
in the parish. We'll have a great one if we 
begin, and not a soul shall be slighted. Mr. 
Whitney will come and make a prayer; so we 
can’t be accused of ‘‘ walking in the ways of the 
ungodly.”’ 

‘* As soon as it was noised round that Widow 
Fuller was going to make a raisin’, all the young 
women in the neighborhood came and offered to 
help get ready; and the very best of every thing 
was cooked for the occasion. In the shady or- 
chard back of the house the tables were set the 
day beforehand; and pots of pinks, and roses, 
and asparagus were put in the centre and on 
each corner. The great chair that used to be 
the deacon’s was carried out for the minister, 
and the carpenter put up board seats for the rest. 
Every thing was done the night before but just 
setting on the victuals, and more’n a dozen young 
gals staid all night so 2s to be on hand in the 
morning. But when we got up it was raining 
like a thunder-snower.” 

**Qh! that was too bad, grandmother!” I 
exclaimed. ‘* What could you do?” 

‘*Nothing at all. We tried to laugh, and 
| make the best of it: said the flower-pots would 
keep fresh, and the plates couldn’t hurt as they 
were bottom upward, and the table-cloths would 
dry, and we could wait till fair weather.” 

*‘But did the party really come off at last ? 
If so, I want to hear about it.” 

‘¢ That same afternoon, child; for it was fair 
at ten o’clock, and dry at noon. There was 
never such a gathering before at Meadow Brook, 
and never will be again. The women had all 
come to work, and the carpenter was King, and 
the parson High Priest. Such a prayer as he 





made there for the absent men and boys, and for 
the success of the good cause in which they were 
He prayed 
for the women too whose husbands and sons and 
| brothers had gone to fight for their homes, leav- 
jing them to bear such heavy burdens of hand 





| enlisted, drew tears from all eyes. 
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and heart. ‘If that prayer now don’t help the 
Continentals,’ said Miss Eunice Fox, after it was 
ended, ‘it must be because the Lord’s ears are 
heavy, or his hands shortened,’ as the Scripter 
has it. 

‘“‘The frame went up famously, as the car- 
penter promised, and the house stood two stories 
high before sundown! Then the currant-wine 
was passed round, and the minister toasted the 
* Women of Hampton!’ then ‘ Washington and 
the American Army!’ Afterward he said to 
me, who was standing near him, ‘ Here’s health 
and happiness now to the future mistress of the 
new house we've raised!’ which sent me off sud- 
denly in the direction of the tables. 

‘We were just getting through supper when the 
post-horn was heard, and the rider rode through 
the orchard bars with the Hartford Courant. 
‘Stirring news, Sir,’ he said, handing the first 
copy to Mr. Whitney. ‘ Dreadful fight in the 
Jarseys last week! More’n seventy.of our folks 
killed, and nigh about two hundred hurt!’ 

‘¢ Still as death was the orchard while the post- 
rider was talking to the minister. Two or three 
women came nigh fainting away, and had to 
hold on to the tables for support, while the old 
man’s eyes were glancing over the account of 
the battle of Monmouth. Then, with tears roll- 
ing down his wrinkled face, he rose and said, 
‘Let us render thanks unto the Lord, my dear 
children, for He is good ; for His mercy endureth 
forever!’ In the dreadful battle which has just 
been fought not a Windham County man has 
been killed, and only a few wounded. Be calm, 
and I will give you the particulars in a few 
words, which you can read for yourselves after- 
ward. 

*¢¢You all know, for it was in last week’s 
Courant, that the British army quit Philadel- 
phy on the 18th of June, and began their march 
toward New York; and how Gineral Washing- 
ton, who got wind of their plan beforehand, had 
sent a detachment of his men to help the Jarsey 
Militia drive them back. Well, after the Brit- 
ish were out of sight, he crossed the Delaware 
himself with his whole army, and followed on in 
pursuit. On the morning of the 28th they met 
at Monmouth, sixty-four miles from Philadel- 
phy, where they fought it out till dark. It was 
the hottest day for years, and a great many of 
the British, in their thick uniforms, died on the 
ground with heat, and a few of our folks too, 
but they wouldn’t give up on either side as long 
as they could see to load and aim! And when 
they couldn’t see to do that, Gineral Washing- 
ton and his spunky boys lay right down there to- 
gether on the ground amidst their dead and dying 
brothers, meaning to fight again in the morning, 
but when morning came the British were on their 
way to New York. You will see that some of 
the Connecticut companies fared much worse 
than ours; and that the land is full of bleeding 
hearts from north to south.’ 

‘*T saw plainly by the countenance of Daniel's 


happened to one of our boys, for her lips were 
shut tight together, and her face was pale as 
snow. ‘ Let me look,’ I asked, trembling like 
a leaf, as soon as Mr. Whitney had done talking. 

***No! not to-night, Nabby,’ she said, firmly, 
folding the paper up and putting it in her pocket. 
‘We are all tired to death, and have got the 
tables to clear up yet, and it’s getting dark. To- 
morrow you shall read the whole account.’ 

‘**T was not satisfied, but had tosubmit. AsI 
moved round among the women who were help- 
ing to clear the tables and wash the dishes there 
was a dreadful weight at my heart. Some of 
them were whispering together, but they didn’t 
say a word to me; and at last, when I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, I went to Mr. Whitney and 
said, ‘Do let me see what has happened? I can 
bear the truth better than uncertainty.’ 

‘¢ ¢T think you can, my child,’ he said, tender- 
ly. ‘And then there’s nothing in the papers 
which ought to make you feel so bad after all.’ 

** He led me a little one side, and showed me 
on the list of the wounded, ‘Daniel Fuller, 
severely.’ I looked up in his face, repeating 
the word ‘severely,’ as though I did not know 
what it meant. 

*¢¢ You see, Nabby,’ he said, ‘it does not say 
dangcrously, as it does of some others in the list, 
and you must try not to magnify the evil in your 
own mind. I know it must be very hard for 
you to hear bad news to-day when you have been 
so happy; but just see with how much fortitude 
his mother bears it, not turning away from her 
guests for a single moment, nor even speaking 
of her anxiety.’ 

*¢ ¢T know it,’ I replied, ‘and ’twould be just 
the same if they were all brought home dead, 
I'm sure.’ 

‘¢ ¢T don’t know but it would. She possesses 
a Spartan spirit, or she could never have sent 
away the last of her seven boys, child as he was. 
She is a model woman for the times.’ 

‘*T tried to imitate the ‘ model woman’s’ cour- 
age; and when the neighbors were all gone, told 
her plainly I knew what had happened to Dan- 
el. 

‘¢<T am glad he told you,’ she said, feelingly, 
and added, turning away to wipe her eyes, ‘If 
the poor boy was only at home, Nabby, so we 
could nuss him up together; but he belongs to 
his country more’n to us!’ 

‘¢ ¢ But he ain’t able to sarve his country now,’ 
I said. 

‘¢ No, nor to get home nuther, so we must 
make the best of it.’ 

**So ended the Fourth of July at Meadow 
Brook in 1778. The rainy morning was not the 
sorest trouble after all.” 

‘¢ But, grandmother, I haven’t heard enough 
about it yet,” Isaid. ‘‘ There’s a good deal more 
you can tell about it, I know. What did you 


~ 











hear next ?” 
‘*We got a letter by next post, from one of 
his brothers, though ’twas what we didn’t expect, 


mother, who read her own paper all the while | for a letter from a soldier during the war wasn’t 


the minister was talking, that something had | a common thing at all. 


But one of the officers 
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gave him material, and he thought his mother’s | my grandmother’s story had quite reconciled my 


mind would be easier if she heard from one of 
her own sons. Daniel’s wounds were doing well 
as could be expected, he wrote, and he would 
most likely be sent home on a furlough as soon 
as he was able to travel. 

** This was good news, and the carpenter work- 
ed away with all his might at the house, and we 
hurried to get the work along in-doors too, while 
his mother was speaking every day of this thing 
or that, which Daniel would be sure to like when 
he got home. We were not prepared for the 
poor, pale, emaciated creature who came into 
the house one night and threw himself into the 
first seat without a word for one of us. We 
laid him upon his mother’s bed, wiped off the 
dust from his face, and put some wine to his 
lips, for the poor wounded soldier was a’most 
dead with exhaustion. We only got one faint 
smile to cheer us for our care that night, and as 
he lay with his eyes closed we could see now and 
then a tear shine through his dark lashes, but 
whether for joy or grief we couldn’t tell. 

“ The next morning he was better, and able to 
tell us a little of what he had undergone since 
he left home, and how much the sick and wound- 
ed were still suffering in camp. No writer has 
ever told the story of the battle of Monmouth as 
Daniel told it to us that day; and it’s a pity 
that the soldiers who suffered there should not 
have written the history for future generations to 


*¢ But what did he say to the new house, grand- 
mother—that’s what I want to know ?” 

*¢ That it paid him for all he had undergone, 
and that it should be our life-long home. But 
I can’t tell you all he said, child, when he was 
able to go there with me for the first time; but 
what he said came from a heart overflowing with 
joy and thanksgiving. He did not get well 
enough to go back into the army—so we were 
married the next winter, and moved into the 
new house in the spring, where we lived together 
above fifty years. His right arm never regained 
its strength, and was palsied many years before 
his death.” 

‘*T remember him, and how he used to call 
you his right arm, grandmother.” 

“Yes, child; and he was my staff. The 
arm grew very weak and helpless when its earth- 
ly staff was broken.” 

The old lady removed her spectacles to wipe 
her eyes. She had been walking for an hour 


mind to the weather ; and I sat talking with her 
about ‘‘old times,” and asking a host of ques- 
tions, when my brother came up to commiserate 
me, and to acknowledge that he was as much 
provoked as I could be about the rain, as he had 
got to go away the next day. 

*¢ T'lltell you what you can do, Thomas,” said 
the old lady, brightening up with her new idea. 
**You can come down to the old house at Meadow 
Brook, all hands of you this afternoon, and have 
your party in spite of therain. In the great room 
the gals can set the tables, and put their fixins 
in the other ; and if you like it, old Jep can fid- 
dle for you, and you may dance in the kitchen. 
I don’t expect you could get the Minister to come 
and lead off old ‘ Money Musk,’ as he did when 
we had the house-warming; but I like to see 
young folks happy as well now as ever.” 

‘If you are not the very best grandmother 
that ever was!” said Tom, dancing up to her and 
kissing the cheek on which the tears were scarce- 
ly dried. ‘Do you really mean to say now that 
we may have the old house the women raised 
during the Revolutionary war for our picnic to- 
day a 

**T don’t see a grain of harm in celebrating 
the event,” she said; ‘‘and the old house needs 
enlivening nowadays.” 

*¢ Are there any women in town, grandmother, 
who helped to raise it except yourself?” Tom 
asked. 

** Let me think! Only two as I remember— 
Widow Tom Church and Betsy Brown. Betsy 
was the belle of Hampton then; and she was a 
beauty and no mistake. Her sweet-heart, John 
Bennet, used to call her his little ‘ Brown Betty.’ 
But John got drowned in Bigalow Pond the year 
after peace was declared, and Betsy never saw 
another man to suit her.” 

‘¢ We'll have them there this afternoon,” said 
Tom, jumping over a chair in his delight, *‘ and 
every Revolutionary soldier in town besides. I'll 
go for them myself in the covered wagon, and 
tell them you sent for them to help celebrate the 
‘raisin’.’ Get your ‘traps’ all packed, Jenny, 
while I go and start up the boys. We'll havea 
glorious time yet. I had better take you and 
grandmother down this forenoon, so you be all 
ready when I come back.” 

That party at Meadow Brook was no fuilure ; 
| though, had my grandfather been living, he would 
| have been forced to acknowledge that there was 





amidst the paths of her youth, but was come again | one Fourth of July on which the sun never shone. 
to the lonely years of age and widowhood. I Not only were the young people there, but the 
could see all that was in her mind, as she sat | fathers and mothers and grandparents too, filled 


there, gazing silently, but with tearful eyes. | every room to overflowing; and their pleasant 
‘¢ Grandmother,” I said, at last, ‘‘do you | stories of by-gone days rendered the day a delight- 
mourn for the lost years ?” ful epoch in the history of many a youthful life. 


“No no, dear child,” she replied quickly, | Miss Betsy Brown, literally a heroine of ‘‘’76,” 
**for I am looking forward to the ‘house not after a great deal of urging, taught us to dance 
made with hands’ with a pleasant hope. The | a ‘‘ French Four,” and told us about a pleasant 
friends of my youth have a’most all got there ' party she attended sixty years before, while the 
before me. I want to see them, but am willing | French officers were quartered in Windham, and 


to wait the Lord’s time in patience.” | how she danced that same dance twice with 


The rain continued to pour in torrents; but . Count Rochambeau. 
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The old house stands still, and is often point- 
ed out to the stranger in Hampton as one of the 
accomplishments of the women of the Revolu- 
tion; but the last hand that helped to rear its 
massive timbers has been laid in the dust, after 
laboring faithfully for nearly a century. 

Brave hearts of ‘*’76!” where can we look 
now for your equals in strength, and courage, and 
all noble womanly virtues? Or when will the 
women of America, nursed in luxury and dwarf- 
ed with ease, ever again rise like you to the sub- 
lime height of achievement ? 





COUNTRY LIFE. 


LMOST every man who is burdened with 
the cares or tempted by the pleasures of a 
great city will probably be found cherishing at 
heart some fond dream of a coming time of re- 
tirement from crowded streets and besetting dis- 
sipations into the quict of a rural home, under 
spreading trees, in sight of running brooks, and 
within hearing of singing birds and lowing cat- 
tle. Weare prone to wish for what we have not ; 
and the most rapturous praises of country life 
have generally come from city people, who, if 
not strangers to the rural beauty which they cel- 
ebrate, know it more as temporary admirers than 
as fixed companions. The pastoral poems that 
have decked shepherds and shepherdesses in such 
charms of sylvan simplicity were not written 
by keepers of sheep; and the honors which they 
studiously accord to their Corydons and Daph- 
nes are quite sure to be as much satires upon 
city follies as praises of rural innocence, and 
therefore show that the town was in the writer’s 
thoughts while the country was upon his pen. 
In fact, a certain variety is the spice of life, and 
our habits are satisfactory as they mingle a cer- 
tain alternation with uniformity—so that the 
countryman enjoys most the sights of the city, 
and the citizen enjoys most the sights of the 
country; and therefore that method is most 
agreeable which wisely combines both experi- 
ences, and makes a man alike conversant with 
the arts and refinements of the metropolis and 
the more primitive manners and natural pleas- 
ures of the fields. 

The common sense of mankind is evidently 
taking this view of the matter, and every one is 
trying in some way to combine both forms of life 
as faras he can. The great noble who takes his 
name from his ancestral domain, and lives in 
a castle built perhaps centuries ago, is sure to 
have his house or palace in the great city for the 
gay season there, and the most plodding citizen 
snatches a few weeks from his business, either to 
revisit the old farm where he was born or to find 
lodgings for himself and family in some pleasant 
village. Our cities and great towns are more 
and more deserted by the well-to-do classes in 
summer, and no stronger proof of the set of the 
tide during the hot weather need be given than 
the fact of the growing custom of closing many 
of our city churches for a month or two. They 
who stay in town show the same yearning for the 


green fields, and our railroads and steamboats 
seem to carry a larger company to the neighbor- 
ing islands and parks than is gathered in our 
churches on the Sundays of July and August. 
Our literature indicates the same disposition, 
and within twenty-five years a class of books, al- 
most new to our people, has come into circula- 
tion—such writers as Loudon and Downing hay- 
ing started a host of villa and landscape artists, 
whose volumes are found in every tolerable fam- 
ily library. The price-current tables show the 
same tendency, and in favorite localities land 
that was twenty-five years ago sold at the low 
rate of common farms has risen to almost city 
figures; and for many miles up the Hudson good 
villa sites are estimated by thousands of dollars 
the acre where as many hundreds was then re- 
garded as a high price. Our old country towns 
every where show more or less of the same move- 
ment, and choice situations, that were once val- 
ued for their fire-wood or pasturage, are sought 
for their beauty. We heartily rejoice in all these 
indications, and hope that the day may come 
when the love of nature may be not only a uni- 
versal taste, but a universal enjoyment; and we 
trust that our present words upon country life, 
if they may somewhat dash the fairy visions of 
the romancers who expect to find a paradise in 
every whispering grove, will do something to- 
ward giving a truer estimate of rural pleasures. 
We do not profess to be adepts in rural wisdom, 
and may, perhaps, meet the wants of a large 
class of readers all the more by honestly con- 
fessing that to us the country is a yearly luxury, 
not a constant home; and from ten years of va- 
ried summer life in the fields we can speak in a 
fair degree from our own experience. And sure- 
ly what ingratitude it must be in any man to un- 
dervalue the delights of a few months, or even 
weeks, of free range through green pastures, or in 
rich forests, or by wholesome waters! Access to 
| nature itself is the peculiar charm of country 
| life, and who shall overestimate its worth? 

We suppose that most persons are disappoint- 
| ed in their enjoyment of nature who look upon 
it mainly upon the utilitarian side. Such of the 
rural utilities, indeed, as minister to the stomach 
abound more in our cities than in our villages ; 
and he who has access to a good city market is 
more sure of a fair supply of vegetables, and es- 
pecially of fruits, than most country places fur- 
nish, "We remember in boyhood visiting some 
relatives far away in the State of Maine, and be- 
ing surprised at the almost universal reply that 
was made to our juvenile praises of the scenery 
and the rambles, ‘‘ Oh yes,” they said, ‘‘ all this 
is very pretty; but then you have such markets.” 
In one respect, indeed, the city market is unique, 
for fresh meat is, in the country, often a rarity ; 
and when the butcher’s visits are not few and far 
between his choice pieces are so, and before he 
has visited many houses his stock in trade has 
little attraction to palates of moderate dainti- 
ness. In fruits there is often the same dearth ; 
and when, as is rarely the case in our ordinary 
villages, the farmers raise an ample supply of 
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choice apples, or pears, or peaches, they are more 
apt to send it by rail or water to the city than 
to trust to the uncertain demand of the country 
store and neighborhood. One is often far more 
sure of a steady supply even of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, cherries, and the like, by 
leaving an order with some city dealer than by 
waiting for chance baskets or wagons to bring 
these fruits to the door. He indeed who has 
his own garden and orchard is comparatively in- 
dependent; yet it takes much time and care to 
bring an orchard to due fertility, and probably 
most men who raise fruit in the amateur line 
could, for the first years, drive a better bargain 
with the marketman than with stubborn nature. 
The garden indeed is less refractory than the 
orchard ; and any fair measure of knowledge and 
industry will make half an acre of good ground 
supply a considerable family with vegetables for 
the whole season, and a whole acre should stock 
them amply for the year. 

But it is not pecuniary profit, but rather health 
and enjoyment, that is the especial advantage 
of country life. We allow that most men who 
are not professional farmers would be somewhat 
alarmed at seeing an exact statement of the cost 
of the products of their country-places. It may 
be that every egg costs, to a novice in poultry, 
the price of a dozen in the market; and that ev- 
ery potato at first implies an outlay of time and 
money that would buy a peck of the farmer next 
door. But all the funny stories that are told of 
the costliness of amateur farming do not settle 
the question of its desirableness. We do not 
make headway a single step against hunting or 
fishing by undertaking to show that the fox or 
the trout would not sell for enough to pay the 
sportsman for his trouble and outlay. Nay, the 
very motive of such sports is that they are for 
pleasure, not for gain; and the moment they are 
made mere merchandise of they lose their charm, 
by ceasing to inspire a spirit of genial enterprise 
and to kindle within the blood the glow of a gen- 
erous and wholesome enthusiasm. An amateur 
farmer should be willing to look upon the yield 
of his soil very much as the sportsman looks 
upon his game—not so much for the value of 
what is caught as for the pleasure of catching it. 
The first egg or the first potato may give him 
as much delight as the first trout or woodcock ; 
and while we, of course, are for having him car- 
ry on his tillage as prudently as he can, we 


must declare that he loses the finest zest of coun- | 


try life if he is not willing to risk profit for pleas- 


° | 
ure, and venture upon experiments that are more 


sure to yield him amusement and health than 
dollars. Indeed, beginning our reckoning with 
the estimate of the health and satisfaction gain- 
ed, our account assumes quite a different aspect ; 
and if a man’s mind and animal spirits are the 
chief elements of his working capital, then the 


an overworked statesman a hundred pounds to 
ride down a poor fox or hare, and the game may 
not be worth carrying home. So a merchant’s 
or lawyer’s garden or orchard may cost him 
many times its yield in exchangeable currency ; 
but if he finds joy and health in the soil, he finds 
what no mine of California, no venture of his 
ships in India, can give him. There is some. 
thing in a direct personal relation with the soil 
and with nature that takes away the restless 
fever of the blood, and draws off the thoughts 
from anxious cares. Many men strive hard to 
find such wholesome distraction; and probably 
the passion for gaming and kindred dissipations 
in the cities comes not only from the idleness 
that demands an engrossing sensation, but also 
from the over-anxiety that asks to be saved from 
its own ceaseless worry, in order to keep the 
mind and body from wearing out and being past 
all joyousness. Now an active interest in na- 
ture has a marvelous power in securing a whole- 
some diversion, and busying the weary brain 
with thoughts and images that not only divert 
but comfort a man. When light and not ex- 
hausting manual labor unites with such rural 
interests the recreation is complete, and the 
hours and days of retirement pass like magic ; 
while sweet sleep blesses the pillow, and the 
great mother Nature restores her weary child to 
rest and strength upon her benign bosom. The 
author of the sweet little story ‘‘ Picciola” has 
admirably portrayed the ministry of a single lit- 
tle flower in occupying a poor prisoner’s mind 
and filling the weary hours with pleasant and 
elevating solicitude. De Saintine’s philosophy 
might fitly illustrate the power of orchards and 
groves in engaging attention and taking from 
time its burden. The man who plants and 
watches a tree receives a mysterious citizenship 
from the hand of Nature; and from that time the 
earth, the air, and the sky seem to be his friends 
and familiars. Each year adds to his interest in 
that nursling of his own hands, while the rings 
on that trunk chronicle each round of seasons, 
and every rustle of the leaves whispers to him 
of all the changes in his changing life. It be- 
comes to him a temple of God and humanity, 
consecrating all his remembrance of Heaven’s 
bounties enjoyed beneath its shade, and of the 
prattling children, pleasant kindred and friends, 
who have sat or walked with him under its 
branches. He might buy an acre of such trees, 
perhaps, for a score of dollars within a mile of 
| his home, but those trees would not be his own, 
not the children of his own soil and affections. 
The oak or elm or maple that has grown with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength is 
| his own; and, like his own child or bosom friend, 
seems to understand him as it is understood by 
| him. 
| The kindly relation with animals adds new 








rural pleasures that take his thoughts away from | zest to the companionship with nature. The 
his cares, and give new vitality to his nerves and cattle feeding in the meadow or on the hill-side, 
| the doves in their cote, the thousands of birds 
| in the woods, the horses in the stables, that seem 

to answer to the hand that cares for them; the 


blood, are his most profitable investments. In 
this way the pleasures of the turf, in each sense 
of the term, are good speculations. It may cost 
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dog, who borrows something of his master’s wis- 
dom, and seems to take a conservative interest 
in the estate as one of the lineal heirs; nay, the 
very swine in the pens that revel in the refuse 
of the tables, consuming the great crumbs as the 
chickens consume the little crumbs, all draw out 
the benign feelings of the master, and give him 
a new sense of the mighty tie that binds each 
to all in the great empire of the Creator. It is 
true, indeed, that these subjects may be some- 
times refractory, and equally true that there is 
generally a method of bringing them to terms; 
and experience is constantly showing that brute 
nature is not wholly cut off from the control of 
moral and spiritual laws, and a brave and gentle 
spirit can prevail more than savage wrath in cast- 
ing out the evil spirit from beast as from man. 
Mr. Rarey has carried something of the gospel 
into the stable, and his strong, yet kindly hand, 
has touched a chord in brute nature that will not 
be likely to cease to vibrate until the true Or- 
phean music is restored that subdued animals 
and men to its magical melody. 

In our estimate of the relations established by 
country life with nature we must not forget the 
simple and obvious advantages of fresh air, milk, 
and vegetables, free exercise on horse or foot, 
and out-door bathing. In the summer time it 
is not easy for wealth to bring to the city the 
amount of these advantages that may be enjoyed 
by any frugal family in a pleasant rural village. 
We will not deny, indeed, that what are called 
household conveniences abound most in the city, 
and that a thrifty city laborer commands in his 
chamber a supply of water and gas that can not, 
without considerable expense, be secured in the 
country. Yet the conveniences of city life are 
attended with an exorbitant and consequently | 
increasing standard of social expectation; and 
while a frugal family in the country can not af- 
ford to bring gas and water into their houses by 
the apparatus so common in cities, they can live 
in a style of comfort and of recognized respect- 
ability upon an income that would not provide 
them a desirable house in the city. When in- 
deed we speak of the more ambitious methods 
of living there is not so much difference, since 
it may cost as much to maintain a stylish family 
at a showy country seat as in a city palace, es- | 
pecially as city luxuries, habits, and company | 
are sure to be retained. If, however, we give | 
due importance to those great essentials of living, | 
the free range of ground and the sacred privacy | 








and quality of excellence, we are well aware that 
human welfare rests upon a very broad and prac- 
tical basis, and that it will not do to forget sub- 
stantial comfort in flights of fancy. Thus it is 
a great mistake to suppose that mere beauty of 
location is sufficient reason for fixing upon a 
dwelling-place, since if this beauty is purchased 
by constant discomfort, by unhealthiness, or lone- 
liness, or want of access to the markets, stores, 
and workshops, it soon becomes weariness ; and 
it is not difficult to count up quite a number of 
beautiful residences that were planned in a fit of 
picturesque rapture, and abandoned in a dismal 
experience of monotony and ennui. Scenery is 
the fair ornament of living, but not its substance, 
and as well think to feed upon rose leaves or 
sonnets as upon vistas and landscapes. There 
are many lovely haunts that are worth visiting 
once a year, which no man in his senses would 
think of choosing for a dwelling-place. All the 
essentials and comforts and graces of life should 
be carefully considered before we fix our habit- 
ation, be it for the whole or part of the year; 
and he who in any point breaks the rule of plain 
good sense will before long pay very dearly for 
his mistake. 

Estimating as highly as we do the relation 
sustained to nature in a judicious mode of liv- 
ing, we do not forget that man is the highest 
fact of nature, and no place is desirable that cuts 
us off from the society of worthy and intelligent 
men. Paradise itself would be but a disguised 
prison if its groves and gardens sheltered a cor- 
rupt race, and the bloom of nature but pamper- 
ed a rank and disgusting sensualism, as in many 
a tropical island. Our cities, indeed, abound in 
every form of vice and crime; yet it will not do 
to take it for granted that the country is wholly 
free from human depravity, or that the absence 
of city refinements and luxuries implies the pres- 
ence of sylvan simplicity and purity. We prob- 
ably think as highly as any person of the aver- 
age industry and correctness of our best rural 
classes, yet we can not indulge in the Arcadian 
dreams of some of our friends, who seem to think 
that residence decides character, and green fields 
and soaring mountains can charm all selfishness 
and perversity away ; that every farmer must be 
such an Aristides in justice as never to drive a 
hard bargain or tell a crooked story ; and that 
every farmer’s daughter must be a Diana alike 
in the elastic bound of her step and the pure 
flight of her fancy. They who go into the coun- 











of the family, we must allow that to all classes | try with such anticipations will be sadly disap- 
the country has important advantages, since | pointed, and may come back with their rosy 
moderate means will secure in any pleasant | dreams sadly wilted. Yet a little common sense 
village house-room and garden-room that wealth | will soon correct the misapprehension, and ena- 
can hardly purchase in the city. If, moreover, | ble us to appreciate the genuine excellence of 
constant access to beautiful scenery is to be set | our country neighbors, by allowing them to be 
down among the higher refinements and enjoy- | themselves, instead of insisting of making them 
ments, such access can not be had in cities, ex-| to be somebody else according to the figments 
cept by the few who can secure commanding | of our brain. We must remember that in their 
prospects either by the site of their homes or the | principal relation to nature their point of view 
completeness of their equipages and their leisure. | is generally the reverse of ours. When we go 

In estimating country life thus alike by its | into the country we generally go for enjoyment, 
material and ideal standard, or by its quantity | and we look upon nature with an eye to pic- 
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turesque views and invigorating rambles. Our 
farming neighbor may have as much mind as we 
have, and perhaps more, but in the warm season 
when we are most likely to see him, he has some- 
thing to think of quite different from sight-seeing 
or pleasure-seeking. He is at work in a great 
factory, the soil being his workshop; plants, 
manures, air and sunshine and rain, being his 
materials; and spade, hoe, rake, scythe, etc., be- 
ing his implements. He is as much a manufac- 
turer as if engaged in a tan-yard or brick-yard, 
or bleaching or cotton mill; and we have no 
more right to ask him to quit his work to play 
the poet or dilettante with us than to ask any 
other manufacturer to quit his business point of 
view to humor our idle mood. Then, again, 
there is another aspect in which the cit meets 
the countryman to the disadvantage of the lat- 
ter’s good name as a man of liberal views. We 
go into the country to spend money at the very 
time when country people are of necessity bent 
on making money; and thus when we are most 
ready to play the gentleman they are most tempt- 
ed to play the catchpenny, on account of their 
hard labor and the demands upon their purse 
for current expenses. This circumstance, added 
to the fact that money is always comparatively 
scarce among an agricultural people, gives the 
idea that they are parsimonious, while in their 
own way they may be as liberal as any class of 
people, indeed often more ready than the city 
gentleman to give time and take trouble to serve 
a neighbor or friend in case of need. Looking 
upon their life in this way we shall not wonder 
at their frequent want of beautiful taste and 
financial generosity, but on the other hand often, 
in view of their solid intelligence and enlarged 
ideas of affairs, we shall be rather surprised that 
a calling so hard and confining as theirs is united 
with so much high humanity. 

In our relations with men in the country we 
must of course be content with a narrower range 
of character, and be willing to unite breadth of 
territory with limitations of society. We there 
have fewer associates to choose from than in the 
great city, and must expect to make up for the 
absence of city excitements either by the health- 
ful round of rural pursuits or the tranquil de- 
lights of books and meditation. ‘To persons of 
a studious habit rural retirement is marvelously 
favorable to reading and study, and while libra- 
ries are scarce the appetite for them abounds. 
While the bustle of the city may better give the 
writer or orator his immediate inspiration in 
view of an immediate popular effect, the country 
is more favorable to continued thought in com- 
panionship with choice books. There the door- 
bell is not always ringing in visitors of every 
hue and name, nor does the indefinable restless- 
ness of the million penetrate like an omnipresent 
atmosphere into every nook and cranny. The 
very absence of this restlessness, however, is a 
great source of discomfort to those who like its 
tingling stimulus, and desire nothing so little as 
to be left to the blank of their own meditations. 
This fact explains in part the discomfort that 


| 





most families find in the members of their kitch- 
en cabinet during their country seasons. We 
are not aware how much we all feel the influence 
of the multitude about us, and the invalid in his 
chamber, or the student at his books, near the 
heart of the great town, feels its quick pulses 
without being aware of it. When in more quiet 
scenes this atmosphere of excitement no more 
surrounds us, and its place must be supplied by 
some other stimulus or a sad vacancy comes. 
He who carries with him into the country some 
absorbing purpose, some master passion or idea, 
will not be troubled by such vacuity, for silence 
and nature give him the opportunity and mate- 
rial for maturing his thoughts or brooding over 
his emotions. He peoples solitude out of the 
boundless wealth of his fancy, and the landscape 
becomes to him a pictorial album which he writes 
over with the colors and shapes of his own mem- 
ory and love. But when there is no such rich- 
ness of experience, and an ordinary mind is left 
to the companionship of Nature, her company 
soon becomes irksome; andas soon asthe novelty 
of the scene ceases the exile from the great 
crowd begins to long for the familiar excitement, 
and to indulge in all kinds of morbid humors 
and uncomfortable repinings. Even to minds of 
average gifts it is too much to expect that rural 
scenes will be sufficient inspiration until they 
have in some measure prepared themselves for 
the study of nature by learning those lessons 
of thought and feeling from human society of 
which the sights and sounds of nature become 
the written alphabet and the eloquent memen- 
tos. Thus we believe that Wordsworth, the 
great high-priest among our modern Druids in 
the worship of nature, could never have written 
the ‘* Excursion” unless he had first lived an 
emotional life in the world, and carried with him 
to Rydal Mount and to Windermere the thoughts 
and feelings-that longed for a due material of 
expression ; and so it was that the poet wrote out 
his full mind and heart upon skies and groves, 
and flowers and lakes, as the sighing swain 
writes his love upon birch bark, not so much 
finding his inspiration as his tablet in the tree. 
What, then, must be the temper of a common- 
place prosaic nature, when taken from society 
and shut up in the woods, without the poet’s 
fancy, the hunter’s zest, or the explorer’s dar- 
ing? The scenes soon become utterly weari- 
some, and many a youth or maiden would give 
the whole wilderness of birds for one note of a 
favorite prima donna, and take more delight in 
a saunter down the gay thoroughfare of the city 
than in the free range of the richest meadows. 
This consideration in part explains the great 
and increasing difficulty of securing adequate 
domestic service in the country. Servants rarely 
have the tastes that enable them to enjoy fine scen- 
ery; and, moreover, their occupations are such 
as to leave them little liberty to roam the fields 
and hills. Whatever may be the cause, the fact 
is certain, that they will not go into the country 
if they can help it; and the majority of them, 


| especially of the women, seem to prefer the 
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heat and crowd of the town in mid-summer 
to the shade and quiet of green fields. It 
must be remembered, indeed, that in country 
houses the conveniences of housework are usu- 
ally of an inferior kind; yet this does not ac- 
count for their reluctance, as they will often 
prefer to drudge in an ill-furnished household in 
the city to being in the best-appointed family in 
the country. The explanation is to be found 
mainly in social causes, in the absence not only 
of personal friends and associates, but of that 
great tide of electric excitement which constant- 
ly flows in the city, and which seems to be al- 
most essential to thousands who find no finer 
current of electricity flowing between them and 
nature. We have known very good servants be- 
come the prey of all sorts of glooms and discom- 
forts in rural homes that give constant health 
and pleasure to the family. What the matter 
with them is they can not tell; but the fact that 
they yearn to go back to the burning pavements 
and suffocating air of the town, and often insist 
on going back, is proof that they have not learn- 
ed to live in comparative loneliness, and that 
they pine like sea-fish in a pond when taken from 
the great ocean of people among whom they have 
lived. The intelligence offices are so well aware 
of this reluctance of servants to leave the city 
that they ask an especial bounty for the excep- 
tional cases; and any one who is familiar with 
our country towns must be aware that there is a 
constant tide of servants setting from the coun- 


| 


the starry heaven above and the moral law with- 
in.” In the comparison between these two ob- 
jects the philosopher, accepting both as gifts 
from God, sets the higher estimate upon the lat- 
ter, and reads a deeper lesson in humanity from 
the moral law than from the starry heavens. 
Now while we allow that the starry heavens shine 
most clearly upon homes away from the smoke 
of towns, and many a worthy cit must be at con- 
siderable trouble to get a glance at the open sky, 
no such limitations attach to the moral law, but 
the conscience of man and the spirit of God have 
never been strangers to crowded streets. Nay, 
it might be shown with considerable force that 
the most marked religious demonstrations have 
been in cities; and with old Jerusalem and An- 
tioch and Corinth and Rome before us, we can 
not allow that the best quality of man must needs 
be exiled from the great metropolis. Where men 
most congregate, there, of course, human vices 
most abound, and so, too, human virtues. Who 
will deny that religious art, eloquence, instruc- 
tion, literature, benevolence have put forth their 
fairest fruits in cities? And if the country gives 
the prerequisite health, and sometimes the calm 
study and the patient training, it is generally the 
city that supplies the most kindling motive, that 
has given the Chrysostoms, Massillons, Latimers, 
and Channings their electric fire. True indeed 
it is that great thinkers, like Edwards and the 
Port Royalists, can better mature their thoughts 
in comparative solitude; but it is equally truce 


try to the city at the very season when the rural | that their thoughts tend toward populous com- 
districts have most need and offer the best re-| munities for appreciation, and that even those 
wards. | recluses who have made retirement their boast 
This practical instance not only illustrates a | have generally lived in close connection with the 
familiar domestic experience, but helps us to-| great centres of civilization, not even a hermit 
ward understanding the influence of town and | of Lybia being indifferent to the thought that 
country relatively in developing the higher traits | the princes of the Church honor his self-sacrifice, 
of humanity. We need no labored argument to | and the universal city of God already treasures 
show that the country does not of necessity give | his name in her archives. 
simple manners and beautiful tastes, and the! We are aware that this way of speaking of 
town does not of necessity sophisticate and de-/ city life may seem paradoxical to readers who 
bauch its residents. Without running any sharp | have been in the habit of regarding a metropolis 
parallel between the evils that most abound in | as necessarily a sink of corruption, and of regard- 
the two spheres, we may profitably consider the | ing innocence, and even piety, as the easy and 
advantages characteristic of each, especially in | spontaneous growth of the virgin soil. But his- 
favoring the best qualities of manhood. It will tory and the very nature of things are on our 
not do to repeat the old saw, ‘‘God made the | side, and amply show that great centres of pop- 
country and man the town;” for it is neither | ulation gather to themselves their due share of 
true nor pertinent, for there is much in the | intellectual and moral strength and excellence, 
country that man made, and much in the city | and that they who wish to find an effective safe- 
that God made. We allow that rural life most | guard from city temptations will find it in the 
clearly exhibits the economy of nature, and that | best society and best institutions which every 
the round of a single year under the open heay-| good city affords. A character of weak sensibil- 
ens must impress any person of decent percep-| ity may be safer in the village, where few temp- 
tions with the marvelous range of natural ob-| tations exist, than in the town that abounds in 
jects, powers, and elements, and their marvel-| fascinations; but a character of a high-toned 
ous harmony with each other and with the indus- | purpose, able to say No to enticement, bent upon 


try and well-being of man. Yet material nature 
is by no means the highest plane of creation, 
and the mind is, under God, master of the ma- 
terial world. 


| laying hold of whatever is good and true, and 
impatient of leisure and its weariness, may be 
| safer where art, letters, society, an@ business are 





‘* Two things there are,” said Im-| in the highest perfection, and every true seeker 


manuel Kant, ‘‘which the oftener and the more | may find what he is seeking for. The heroes of 

steadfastly we consider fill the mind with an ever-| history have needed numbers to give them fire 

new, an ever-rising admiration and reverence—| and material. Moses saw God in the bush in 
Vor. XIX.—No. 113.—Ss 
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Horeb, but it was among his own people before | lars, and secure to their families a snug country 
Pharaoh’s court that he was moved to speak the | place, how much surer their present health and 
redeeming word and break the oppressor’s rod. | their exemption from future shipwreck! There 
Mohammed learned to be a seer in the cave of | is a harbor for a storm, and when misfortune or 
Hera, but he needed Mecca and Medina to make | death comes, there is a home for the family, full 
him a hero. We need not multiply examples to | of happy remembrances and future resources. 
show that, while retirement favors meditation, | How many sons, who spend their substance, if 
the presence of numbers favors active energy, | not in riotous living at least in hazardous busi- 
and if solitude may quicken the thoughts, socie- | ness, would tell a very different story if their five, 
ty braces the will. ten, or hundred thousand dollars of patrimony 
In venturing these passing thoughts upon j had been put into a good farm instead of being 
country life, we are well aware that in America | risked in trade; and the last two or three years 
no sharp line of demarkation can be drawn be- | afford instances more than can be numbered of 
tween various classes of people, and that local | worthy young men who have lost their all in 
as well as social distinctions are constantly run- | business without knowing what has become of 
ning into each other. The farmer’s children do | it, the whole having vanished without leaving a 
business or find husbands in the city, and the | house or acre, or tree or rock as a remembrancer. 
grandchildren may be upon a farm again. No| The more we have of country residents who 
small portion of our population live on the bor- | carry social arts and refinements to their homes 
der, between the rural and urban districts, either | the more we shall see of a truer agricultural life, 
by their suburban residences or by dividing the | and the less we shall be left in a puzzling maze 
season between the city house and the country. | between the superfine artificiality of the town 
It is well that there is this interchange of inter- | and the unrefined naturalness of the field. Our 
ests, and that our farms and our markets are in | sons and daughters will be freer to enter upon 
so many ways both social and financial, finding jtheir great patrimony as heirs of all that God 
out their mutual and benign relations. Writing | and humanity has given them of the beauties and 
as we do from the city, we take pleasure in urg- | riches of art and of nature. 
ing our friends near at home to shun the too fre- | — 


quent narrowness of our too artificial life, and to THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


see more and enjoy more of our rural neighbors 





and their pleasant abodes. It is well for every BRILLIANT and, cloudless summer day 
city family of moderately afiluent means to own was rapidly drawing to its close, although 


a place, larger or smaller, in the country, and ac- | the sun was yet some two hours high in the 
custom the children from the beginning to the | heavens, when Elinora Templeton, the young 
simple delights and bracing exercise of the farm | and beautiful daughter of a Southern million- 
and its surroundings. We may be told that a j aire, stood, thoughtful and alone, beneath the 
house and grounds may be had when they are | marble eolonnade which fronted her father’s 
absolutely wanted, and it is time enough for a} stately summer home. Before her lay spread 
man to think of going into the bush when he is | out a landscape of almost unequaled loveliness, 
worn out and can not do better. He can surely | resplendent in all the beauty of early summer. 
do far better by not being worn out, and by using | Stately trees towered above her head in the sol- 
such timely recreation as to secure health and ome grandeur of their leafy magnificence, and 
spirits alike to himself and his children. If he | here and there, through the dim green vistas of 
defers his rural pleasures until old age he will | their arching branches, might be seen the soft 
have no taste for them, and he will find that re- | Sheen of the brimming lake just purpling in the 
tirement, instead of continuing to him familiar | flush of the departing day. 

satisfactions, will open tohim new and annoying| The slant rays of the setting sun, pouring a 
cares. How much wiser for a family to spend | gush of soft green light through the dancing 
most or all of the summer upon their own cher- | leaves, and kindling into brighter bloom and 
ished acres, than to be crowded into some noisy | fresher fragrance a whole wilderness of flowers 
hotel at the springs or the sea-side, amidst follies | at her fect, might well have won an hour of 
and excitements that more than repeat the dis- | silent musing even from one so young and gay. 
sipations too frequent in the winter of city fash- | But Ellen’s thoughts were evidently not of them; 
ion! The walks, rides, sails, the work that is | for her changing color, and the rapidly varying 
play and the play that is work, in a free and easy | expression of her mobile features, told of a sub- 
country place, under good management, will do | ject of deeper and more exciting interest. The 
wonders for the health as well as the spirits, and | day had been unusually clear and cool, but she 
promise to our too puny girls and boys some-| tossed back the sunny ringlets which clustered 
thing of the good old-fashioned robustness with | around her brow, as if her glowing cheeks and 
a due share of modern grace and refinement. | fevered temples needed ‘‘ the breath of the sweet 
Then, too, the financial side of the subject is im- | southwest” to still their wild throbbing. For a 
portant. If for example, instead of venturing few moments she stood thus, as if irresolute, 
all in feverish speculation and spending uncer- | with her hand resting upon the balustrade, her 
tain gains in extravagant living, our enterprising | earnest eyes fixed upon the fast receding figure 
business-men, in their prosperous seasons, would | of a young man who was passing hastily down 
lay aside from their business a few thousand dol- | the avenue, and a smile, half sad half scornful, 
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trembled upon her red lip; but whatever the | 
feeling was, the expression of it passed away, 
and drawing up her lithe figure to its full height, 
with a flashing eye and a laugh that was not 
mirth, she sprung lightly to the gravel-walk be- 
low, darted another keen and rapid glance down 
the now deserted avenue, and then passed hastily 
on in the opposite direction. 

Her path lay among grounds cultivated with 
unsparing taste, and now blooming in all the 
prodigal beauty of summer. ‘The setting sun 
had tinted every green leaf with golden hues; | 
the flowering shrubs sent up a breath of living 
fragrance as she passed them ; and as she bound- 
ed on in her seemingly untiring gayety, with her 
blue eyes answering the laughter of the voiceless 
flowers, and her lip sending joyously back the 
gay carol of the birds above her, a casual eye | 
might have marked her as a thing of joy and 
gladness—a fitting figure in Nature’s gay sur-| 
roundings. Buta more attentive observer might 
have read, in the slight contraction of the arched 
and delicately penciled brows, and an unwonted 
tremor of the small, beautifully formed mouth, 
indications of a restlessness of spirit which sought 
alleviation in a restlessness of motion, and feel- 
ings that, all-tumultuous as they were, accorded 
but ill with the wild gayety she had assumed. 

Still she bounded on, now pouring out wild 
snatches of sweet old melodies, now playfully 
catching at the blossoms above her head, until, 
at an abrupt turn in the winding path she was 
pursuing, she reached a small and rustic cot- 
tage, whose low, vine-hung roof was scarcely dis- 
cernible amidst the surrounding verdure. Pass- 
ing through the little thicket of roses and acacia- | 
trees, whose overgrown luxuriance half hid the 
white walls they were meant but to shade, Ellen 
sprung with light step across the low threshold, 
and uttered her playful salutation in Jrish. The 
person whom she thus addressed, and apparently 
the sole occupant of the picturesque little dwell- 
ing, was an aged and respectable-looking Irish 
female, whose appearance betrayed a mind and 
habits somewhat superior to the rank of life to 
which her dress denoted her as belonging. She 
was advanced in years, but Time had passed 
lightly over her; and although age or care had 
silvered the locks which escaped from beneath 
her snowy, wide-frilled cap, there was yet much 
of the beauty which belongs to calm old age, 
in the mild, thoughtful brow, over which those 
silvery locks were combed with exact precision, 
in the strongly marked and regular features, 
the deeply earnest though partially dimmed 
blue eye, and the tall, erect, but attenuated fig- 
ure. 

**Cead mille faltha! Ellen ma-vourneen, 
a-cushla ma chree!” she said, in answer to Miss 
Templeton’s playful greeting. ‘* And you are 
welcome, indeed, child of my heart,” she contin- 
ued, as with native or habitual courtesy she 
rose to receive her nursling. ‘‘Ah! you are 
welcome, darling, with your sweet voice and the 
dear words of home; for you come beneath my 











roof like the blessed sunbeam, to cheer the old | 


heart round which life’s evening shadows must 
soon be gathering.” 

** Ah, Rosa! if I were indeed the sunbeam,” 
said the young lady, tenderly, as she seated her- 
self on a low bench at her nurse’s fect—‘‘if I 
were indeed the sunbeam, no shadows should 
ever enter here. But alas! dear nursie, I am 
but a poor type of the sun, for I have only the 
will, not the power, to bless.” 


**You are wrong, Miss Ellen, dear! Ah! 


| you are wrong now, darling; see there, now, 


aren’t you ungrateful and unjust to be saying 
that? for as we are told that the sun, all light 
in himself, pours out upon other worlds the light 
and heat he received from Him who made him 
—so, too, do you, darling, all joy and gladness 
in yourself, freely share with others the many 
blessings which it has pleased His mercy (and 
blessed be His holy name for it!) to make your 
own cup run over!” 

Miss Templeton turned aside her head, and 
her brow contracted as in sudden pain; for her 
heart sunk with that undefinable feeling of dread 
which misplaced congratulations ever awaken 
when untold grief or unatoned wrong are brood- 
ing with shut wings in the inmost recesses of the 
spirit. But she rallied her feelings with strong 
self-command, and raising her head, with a look 
of playful reproof, ‘‘ Come, Rosa,” she said, ‘‘I 
think you are serious, if not actually sad, to- 
night. What is the matter with you? Come, 
brighten up, if you would not have me grow 
serious too. Ah! you can smile at the thought 
of my being grave and serious. There! take up 
your knitting again; and now, tell me one of 
your dear old stories of the times long ago.” 

** And what shall I tell you, Miss Ellen, dar- 
ling? What have I to tell that you haven’t 
heard a score of times before this day? What 
shall it be, my pet ?” 

**Oh! I don’t care, Rosa! any thing you 
choose. Tell me of your own dear Ireland: 
you know I am never tired hearing of that; so 
tell me of Ireland—and of Castle Mosney—and 
my grandfather—and the people—and the Ban- 
shee.” 

** Ah! no; not of the Banshee, Miss Ellen, 
a-cushla!” said Rosa, gravely; laying, as she 
spoke, her wan and shrunken fingers fondly upon 
Ellen’s white and jeweled hand. ‘‘ Ah! not of 
the Banshee, dearest ; for it’s the forerunner of 
woe, and death, and parting! It’s bad luck to 
be naming the Banshee’s very name. God stand 
between us and harm! and keep her and her gift 
of broken hearts far enough from you and yours, 
Miss Ellen, darling!” 

** Do not call me ‘ Miss Ellen’ to-night, Rosa,” 
said the fair girl, laying her head upon her com- 
panion’s knee as she spoke, while the slow tears 
swelled unbidden into her sad eyes. ‘* Some- 
how it sounds co/d to me to-night. I would 
rather hear you call me by my pretty Irish name. 
Call me ‘ Nora,’ as you used to do long ago, when 
I was a little child, and sat upon your knee. Ah! 
I can remember well when, though papa called 
me Ellen and Eliror, you and dear mamma al- 
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ways called me ‘Little Nora.’ Call me so to- | 
night, Rosa. It seems to me, when you call | 





But do you remember all that, my Little Nora? 
I thought you had forgotten it long ago—and do 


me that name, you Jove me better. Oh! call | you remember it yet ?” 


me ‘Nora’ to-night, as dear mamma used to} 
do.” 

*¢ She did then!” said Rosa, speaking with 
strong Irish accent; ‘‘and do ye mind it yet, | 
ma-vourneen? Look at that, now! And I} 
thinking ye’d disremembered it long ago! And | 
sure, it’s ye have the good right to be called so, | 
if ye choose it, darlint! for it was yer own 
blissed grandmither’s name, dearie—Honoria— 
and it’s the pretty name it is!—(Honor, some 
calls it; but we always called it Nora.) And} 
whin ye wor born yer mither wanted ye called 
for her mither, and why woulda’t she? Sure, 
she was the only mither she iver had in all her 
born days, and not a one daughter but jist her- 
silf to be kaping up the mither’s name ; and yer 
grandmither — she wor of the right sort too 
(Heavin rist and kape her!). Ah! she wor of 
the good old stock, yer grandmither was; and 
for the matter of that, then, why ye might go 
the wide world over, from aste to wist, where 
iver foot wint, and sail over its broad says, from 
the one end tull the t’other of ’um, and take yer 
pick of all the grandmithers that’s in it, and ye’d 
find not a one she’d need to be behoulden to for 
the good word! Yes; and sure, wasn’t it but 
natheral her own daughter wou/d want to call 
her baby afther her? But, ye see, yer pa, he 
didn’t like it; he wouldn’t just go agin yer 
mither in ony thing—for she was his heart’s de- 
light, and the vary apple of his eye—but he 
didn’t love any thing Irish, but jist her; and so, 
betune ’um, they kind of Englishified it off, and 
called ye Elinora, for his mither’s name was El- 
len, and they put the two together—Ellen-Nora; 
and so, ye see, yer pa he used to call you Ellen, 
but your ma and I we always called ye ‘ Little 
Nora’—it sounded more home-like to us. Sure, 
and do ye mind it yet, darlint ?” 

** Why, Rosa,” said Miss Templeton suddenly, 
looking up with an amused smile into the face 
of her old companion, ‘‘ why, nursie dear! do 
you know that you are talking as broad Irish 
as you can talk? What would papa say to that, 
I wonder ?” 

**T believe I was, then, Miss Ellen,” said 
Rosa, joining good-humoredly in the laugh, 
though at her own enthusiasm, and speaking 
again in good, clear English. ‘I did not know 
it until you spoke; but I believe I was. And it 
is no great wonder if I did,” she continued, with 
a quiet sigh; ‘for I had been sitting here all 
alone with my knitting, and just thinking — 
thinking—of the old times; of dear old Ireland, 
and of them that’s dead and gone; and of your 
own dear grandmother most of all. And just 
then yourself came in, that’s the very image of 
her, and speaking the dear home words; and 
what wonder if, for a moment, I lost all the long 
years that have come and gone, and forgot my 
fine English, and felt and talked once more as 
if I was still little Rosa Malone, playing in the 





dear old terraced gardens at Castle Mosney ? 


‘Remember it? yes, indeed, Rosa! I re- 
member it perfectly. Ithink I never forget any 
thing concerning dear mamma. Ah! Rosa, if 
she had only lived! Oh, how much I need her 
now !”’ she said, as, drawing a small miniature 
from her bosom, she kissed it reverently, as a 
Catholic might kiss his re/iquaire, while the long 
gathering tears rolled slowly down her young 
cheeks ; and then, holding it up before her com- 
panion’s eyes: 

‘*Dear mamma!” she continued, in a low 
tone of almost plaintive tenderness. ‘* Do you 
think, nursie, that I look like her ?—papa thinks 
I do.” 

‘*Not to-night, Miss Ellen, certainly,” said 
Rosa, regarding the picture with tender reverence 
in her turn. ‘* Sometimes I think you do; but 
to-night I searcely know you. To-night you are 
not like her; you are not like your grandmother; 
you are not like even yourself. What is it, Miss 
Ellen? Tell me the trouble, my Little Nora! 
Ah, there’s many who love you, rich and poor; 
but no one that loves you better, or has loved you 
so long, as old Rosa!” 

Again poor Ellen’s heart and eye quailed be- 
fore the point of Rosa’s unintentional and ran- 
dom shaft; and this time the fondly-attached 
nurse saw and marked it. She looked at Ellen 
earnestly, and long affection had taught her to 
read every turn of that expressive face. 

**T heard your voice, dear,” she said, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘‘as you came through the 
grove; but you were singing, not talking.” 

Ellen was busily adjusting the roses in her 
belt, and did not answer. 

** Were you alone, darling?” continued Rosa, 
passing her hand caressingly over the shining 
curls which drooped over her lap. 

** Quite alone,” answered Ellen, but without 
looking up; and she added, in low tones, ‘* Am 
I the less welcome to you, Rosa?” 

**No, Miss Ellen, dear; not less welcome, 
surely. But you have taught me of late to ex- 
pect another with you. And where is he, dear- 
est ?” 

“Tf you mean Mr. Raimond,” said Ellen, 
raising her head and looking proudly and defi- 
antly in the face of the anxious inquirer, and 
speaking with affected coldness, ‘* he has walked 
out in another direction, Rosa.” 

‘¢ Mr. Raimond!” repeated Rosa, musingly. 
‘¢ Last night it would have been ‘dear Horace!’ 
Miss Ellen, darling, this is not right. Why is 
he not with you?” 

** Because we each preferred to walk alone. 
Is that so very strange, Rosa ?” 

** Ah! it is as I feared, then,” said Rosa, sad- 
ly. ‘* And you have parted in anger. Oh! my 
darling Miss Ellen, do not speak so coldly and 
scornfully. Ah! you know not what yeu are 
doing. Consider, dearest. He loves you—I 
know he does; and the slightest word of apol- 
ogy from you—” 
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*¢ Apology! Rosa; and from me ?” said Ellen, | usual cloud passed from Ellen’s brow, and she 
drawing herself up proudly. ‘* You talk wild- | reseated herself, with a tearful smile, at Rosa’s 
ly, indeed! No, my part is to forgive; and the | side; ‘‘ yes, stay, Miss Ellen dear, my own Little 
apology, like the offense, must come from him, | Nora; and if you'll like to listen to the story of 
not from me!” old Rosa’s life, maybe it will not be told you 

‘“ Nay, but, Miss Ellen, it is woman’s place to | in vain.” 
yield, not man’s; and if Mr. Raimond—” “Your life, dear Rosa? Do I not know it 

** Rosa !” interrupted Miss Templeton, pettish- | all? Have you not told me all about it a hun- 
ly, “I think Mr. Raimond has usurped my place | dred times? How you came from your own 
in your affection. The time has been when you | dear Ireland with mamma, when she married, 
would not have thought any one right who had | and lived with her until the day of her death ; 
grieved or offended me. Is Horace indeed so | and do I not know how, from that hour to this, 
dear to you?” you have been to me the best and kindest of 

** He is dear to me, Miss Ellen,” said Rosa, | nurses ? Oh! more, far more—my friend, my 
firmly, but respectfully; ‘‘ very dear. But I | comforter! Surely, dear Rosa, I know it all.” 
have not forgotten that I first learned to love | ‘* Not all, Miss Ellen, not al/,” repeated Rosa, 
him because he was dear to you. He is dear to | solemnly, as she laid her trembling hand lightly 
me—deservedly dear, Miss Ellen; and I am sor- | on Ellen’s clustering curls; ‘‘ not al/, my dar- 
ry not to see him here to-night; but more, far |ling. You may have heard that, being your 
more, for your sake than my own, for I feel you | grandmother’s foster-sister, I was much at Castle 
are persisting in wrong. Oh! my darling, if | Mosney, and that she, my own dear young lady, 
you only knew—” | shared with me the blessing of the good English 

“* Rosa!” said Ellen, rising proudly, ‘‘ I will | education she received ; and how, after her death, 
spare us both a conversation so little agreeable. | and the death of my own poor mother, I lived at 
There are bounds even to the influence you have | the castle, and was your own sweet mother’s at- 
obtained over me, founded, as it was, in childish | tendant, and on her marriage left my own coun- 











affection; and I can not submit to be thus har- 
assed with reproof, even by you.” 

‘* Miss Ellen,” said Rosa, meekly, while tears 
gathered in her mild blue eyes, ‘‘ forgive me if 
my love has led me too far; forgive me if I have 
presumed too much upon yours; but do not 
speak your first unkind words to Rosa, now that 
her days are almost ended.” 

* It is you who are unkind, Rosa,” said Ellen, 
resuming her seat, and hiding her tearful face 
on Rosa’s lap. ‘‘ I do not think you love me as 
you used todo. The time das been when in all 
my little troubles I came to you for advice and 
comfort, and found it, too; when, if vexed, you 
would soothe—if dull, amuse me—till the tears 
were turned to smiles, and my heavy heart was 
lightened. But to-night I came to you singing 
and happy, and you have roused me to tears and 
anger.” 

** Then you were happy, dear, to-night ?” said 
Rosa, looking furtively in the face of her nurs- 
ling. ‘* When you came here, you were happy 
and light-hearted then ?” 

‘*We must part now,” said Ellen, rising 
again; ‘‘we must part now, Rosa, but not in 
anger.” And she held out her hand. ‘I do 
not know why it is, but I can not talk to you to- 
night. No, I was xot happy when I came, Rosa, 
and I fear I shall never be happy again, since 
those in whose affection I have treasured up my 
whole heart can coldly turn traitors to the trust. 
Good-night, but not in anger, Rosa. I will see 
you again to-morrow. Good-night.” 

‘* Nay, Miss Ellen; leave me not, darling. 
Forgive me, and leave me not thus. Do not be 
vexed with one whose love has been yours from 
the hour of your birth. 
prove you have forgiven me. Let us speak no 
more of Mr. Raimond—I have tales enough of 
days gone by. Yes, stay,” she added, as the un- 


Stay, if it be only to | 


j try to follow her to her new home here; and 


| how upon her death-bed she gave you into my 
arms and bade me be true to her motherless lit- 
tle child, for the love of them that were gone. 
| But ah! this is not a//, Miss Ellen; and there 
|are none now living who could tell you all but 
|me. You have often heard these stories of old 
| Rosa’s life, and your loving heart will not let 
| you forget them; but you do not know the sad 
| story of her earlier years—of her sin and her re- 
|pentance. Ah! woe is me that I live to be tell- 
| ing it! 
|  **J was younger then (in the time of which I 
am about to tell you) than you are now, Miss 
Ellen, for I was but just sixteen, when I loved 
| and was belovedagain. You can hardly think of 
your old Rosa as having ever been young and 
gay, can you? But Iwas; and a more joyful 
creature treads not this fair earth than I was 
jthen. You are young, and gay, and thoughtless 
| too, sometimes, darling ; but you are gentle, even 
in your wildest moods, compared with what I was 
|then. Iwas more wild, more gay, more thought- 
| less ; and worse—oh! far worse—I had a restless 
pride of heart and stubbornness of temper which 
| you have not—an evil passion which withered 
and consumed the better feelings of my nature. 
Alas! it was my destiny, my ruin, and my curse! 
| **You have often thought, I dare say, Miss 
Ellen, that no one ever loved like you. It is a 
natural thought. But your love is not deeper 
| or more tender than mine was. I was but a child 
{in years, and young in mind, but mature in 
iheart. I loved with a tenderness a woman only 
can feel; but I trifled with that tenderness with 
the thoughtless folly of a child. 
| **I need not try to say to you what my Felix 
was. He was the son of your grandfather’s 
steward, and of course a little above me in sta- 
tion, and, like me, he had had the advantages of 
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education; in my sight then he was all perfec- 
tion; and even now, looking back through the 
long run of years which should, and I trust have 
brought me some wisdom and experience, I can 
recall in him but one fault; he had the same 
unbending stubbornness of will and purpose that 
I possessed. Alas! it was doomed to destroy 
our life’s hopes ! 

** We had often had those little differences 
and disagreements which are so common to all 
who love (for we are all selfish beings at the best, 
and the very excess of our love renders us exact- 
ing, as if the gift of our whole hearts could only 
be repaid by total devotion) ; but upon the occa- 
sion of which I am now to tell you, our quarrel 
had reached a height to which it had never be- 
fore attained; our subject of dispute (for I can 
never forget it) was a very trifle; yet from a 
cause too slight to name two fondly attached 
hearts were steeped in bitterness. It was an 
evening mild as this, but it was later, for the 
full moon was shining on us both as we stood at 
the gate of my mother’s cottage. Yes! the bright 
moon was shining and the quict stars; and the 
decp hush of nature should have taught us a les- 
son of quiet and repose, but our hearts were 
steeled against their blessed infiuences by deep 
and burning pride. 

**T had promised to join some of my young 
friends in a party to the woods the next day, and 
I now proudly declined Felix’s offer to go with 
me, and my own hand closed between us the 
little gate which had never parted us before 
without a loving, prolonged, and often repeated 
* Good-night.’ 

‘¢<Surely, Rosa,’ said Felix, proudly, as he 
drew up to his full height, and turned his flash- 
ing eyes full upon me, while his check crimsoned 
and his lip trembled, ‘ you do not mean to forbid 
my going with you to-morrow ?” 

*¢¢T have no power over you, Felix,’ I an- 
swered, coldly and carelessly, ‘I neither forbid 
nor bid you; and it’s little you would mind my 
bidding if I did; but I think we shall be more 
like to find happiness if we seck it in different 
paths ;’ and oh! Miss Ellen dear! I said it with 
a bitterness which far outweighed the words. 

*¢¢ And we wiil seck it in different paths, if 
you think so,’ he said; and turning suddenly 
from me he darted down the hill and was out of 
sight. 

** Ah! then, in one moment I felt, for the first 
time, the whole extent of my folly and madness ; 
my pride gave way, and I could have knelt to 
him for his forgiveness; I called him back—it 
was too late—he was beyond the reach of my 
voice. His home lay at a distance from mine, 
and I dared not follow him, for it was the hush 
of night, and I was alone, unprotected, and 
timid. Ah! would that I had dared all the dan- 
gers my fancy could call up before I stifled the 
warning voice which bade me follow, and forgive, 
and be forgiven! Better, far better to have met 
and braved them a//, than the life-long repent- 
ance which neither time nor tears have had power 
to wear away. 








‘ But I will see him to-morrow,’ ; 


I said to myself; ‘I will seek him and tell him 
all; he shall not be thus vexed with me to-mor- 
row.’ 


“*‘T went at last to my room, to my bed; to 
my pillow I shed the contrite tears, and poured 
out the supplication which should have been made 
to him, and soothing myself with the thought of 
my intended reparation, I sunk at last in an un- 
easy sleep. But the shadows of night passed 
away, and with them passed my short-lived peni- 
tence. If the stillness and loneliness of night 
had taught me a thrilling lesson of humility and 
forgiveness, there was security in the broad cye 
of day, happiness in the glad sunbeams; and 
my proud heart rallied again. I now looked 
upon my alarm and my contrite tears but as a 
childish and midnight terror, and langhed at my 
own weakness; I could no longer brook the idea 
of asking forgiveness—to grant it was my part; 
had Felix not been as hasty and as much to 
blame as 1? I would not seck him, I would 
wait until he sought me; he would surely come, 
there could be no doubt of it! Yet it was as 
much in doubt as in hope that I watched the 
path or listened for his well-known step. Two 
hours passed on, and still he came not; another, 
and there were footsteps hurrying on the path, 
but not his. It was the young party with whom 
I had promised to spend the day, and they came 
to claim my forgotten promise. It was with a 
heavy heart that I met them, and told them I 
could not go; but my excuses were in vain—they 
more than guessed the cause of my refusal, for 
they had been no strangers to the commence- 
ment of our quarrel. 

** © What’s the use?’ at last said Kate O'Neal, 
the youngest and gayest of the party. ‘ She will 
not go; ye might as well try to turn the tide! 
dist say ** Good-day” and be laving her ; it’s griev- 
ing for Felix she is; and more’s the pity: and 
wud he do as much for her, think yeez? No, in- 
deed! not to me own knowledge: and sure it’s 
ye might learn to live widout seeing him one 
day at least, Rosa Malone; for it’s not this day 
ye'll be seeing him!’ 

**¢ And who told you that much, Katie?’ I 
said. 

“¢Faith, and if it wasn’t himse/t I don’t 
know who it was, any way. Don’t open yer eyes 
so wide on me, Rosa; nobody didn’t tell me, 
but did not I see him mesilf, wid the two eyes 
of me, and he going down to the beach wid 
Mike Daily and our Pat, and the three wid lines 
in their hands, and wouldn’t I know it was they 
was going a fishing? It needed no ghost to tell 
me that, Rosa Malone.’ 

**¢ You did now, Katie?’ 

 *T did then.’ 

**¢Oh, no, Katie! you must be mistaken, or 
you are but joking.’ 

‘*¢ Joking, is it? and it’s no joke at all, but 
the ra’al thruth. Ah, sorrow then! but it’s a 
poor joke to ye, Rosa, that puts such a pale face 
on ye; shame of ye, to be jist fretting yerself for 
an idic boy that way! Come out into the woods 
now, and we'll have the good day, and ye’ll get 
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a red cheek to show him, and not that pale one 
to make him think ye cared more for him than 
he did for you.’ 

‘Bad as this advice was, Miss Ellen—and I 
knew at the time that it was bad advice though 
kindly and thoughtlessly given—still I followed 
it, for I was stung with the thought that Felix 
was indifferent to my love; and the one hope 
of playing back upon his heart the cruel game 
he had played upon mine triumphed over every 
better feeling, and I went out with heavy heart 
but a gayer smile than any of the party. But 
ah! how can I tell you of the length, the agony 
of that long summer day, compared with which 
my past night of suffering had been nothing; for 
then my feelings were at least natural, and were 
freely indulged; but now they were unnatural, 
and driven into the course from which they most 
revolted. 

**T dared not relax for one moment in my un- 
holy and fearful mirth ; for I felt the full tide of 
repentance would rush in and break down all 
the barriers I had so labored to raise against it, 
and during all that ill-omened day my song was 
the gayest, my laugh the readiest, and my mirth 
the wildest, of all that mirthful band. 

‘* At length, fairly worn-out by my own wild 
and unnatural merriment, I proposed to return 
home; but my proposal was rejected by the 
merry party, whom my own mad folly had roused 
up to a degree of excitement unusual even to 
them. And when, having in vain exhausted all 
other arguments, I turned to point to the de- 
scending sun, I saw him sinking into a heavy 
mass of vapors. But I pointed to the threaten- 
ing clouds in vain; they had not the same sick- 
ening dread to quicken their apprehensions that 
I had, and they saw in the heavens only the in- 
dications of asummer shower. But, kind heart- 
ed even in their wildest moods, their reluctance 
at last gave way before my earnest entreaties, 
and we turned our steps homeward. 

‘**'The day had been warm, but it was now si/- 
try, almost to suffocation; the long grass lay un- 
waying at our feet, and there was no breath of air 
to lift the dark masses of clouds which hung low- 
ering above our heads, as if sent to shut out the 
fair green earth from the blessed light of heaven. 
The slightest leaves hung motionless upon the 
branches, and the panting cattle stood, with out- 
stretched necks, mute and still, amidst the uni- 
versal hush. It seemed to my excited feelings 
as if Nature herself stood still in that dreadful 
silence, waiting, in breathless terror, her doom 
from the hand of the Almighty ! 

**Still we hurried on, and the first large heavy 
drops of the coming storm fell upon my forehead 
as we reached the hill which commanded a view 
of my home, and of the water where all my earth- 
ly hopes were floating. The little skiff was hov- 
ering upon the very outermost verge of the wa- 
ter. The sight broke upon all of us at once, and 
a wild cry told the horror of my companions. 
‘Felix! and the boys! Oh, Mother of Mercy! 
oh, Holy Saints! be pitiful to us!’ and they hid 
their faces in their hands. They could not look 





upon that sight, but Z could; though heart and 
brain reeled my eye was steady, and it was fixed 
upon that little boat as if its gaze could send 
forth safety. 

‘¢ Tt was evident that the hapless little crew had 
perceived their danger, and were making desper- 
ate efforts to reach the shore. The dark lake was 
calm and waveless as melted glass—there was no 
wind nor tide to bear them on, yet the little ves- 
sel sprung forward with giant speed. There were 
strong arms and stout hearts upon the water, for 
the quick, regular stroke of the oars came to my 
ear amidst that deathlike silence like the strong, 
deep beatings of a sleeper’s pulse. Nearer they 
came, and nearer. « I could see the little boat 
bound almost out of the water at each heave of 
the oars. Nearer, and nearer; and I could dis- 
tinguish my Felix in the tall figure which guided 
her. Two moments more and the shore would 
be reached, and I flung my arms abroad in grat- 
itude and joy. And then—then—then came the 
red bolt, searing both heart and eye!—the thun- 
der !—and the fierce rushing of the whirlwind! 
It lashed the waters into fury; rocks shivered, 
trees bent before its might; and when I looked 
again the quiet lake was white with the foam of 
waves, and the lately sleeping waters heaving and 
writhing like the struggles of some dying mon- 
ster.” 

“And Felix? Oh, Rosa! your Felix?” 
sobbed Ellen, convulsively clinging to the old 
woman’s knees, aud hiding her face upon them, 
as if to shut out the answer she sought yet dread- 
ed to hear—*‘ your Felix, Rosa?” 

“My Felix”—solemnly replied Rosa, who in 
the brief pause had regained her habitual self- 
command—‘ my Felix was swept from my sight 
forever! He had found his grave beneath those 
troubled waters, and the two hearts that had 
loved each other best on earth had parted at va- 
riance! No forgiveness was asked or granted, 
and the awful seal of death was placed upon our 
childish quarrel! Yes, Miss Ellen, darling! we 
parted in sinful anger, and that parting was—for- 
ever!” 

A deep sigh, echoing Ellen’s convulsive sob, 
betrayed that Rosa had had another listener ; 
and a young manly figure crossing the apart- 
ment, knelt at Ellen’s side, and drew her ten- 
derly toward him. 

‘¢My children,” said Rosa, after a solemn 
pause, as she rested her withered hands fondly 
on the bright young heads which bent before her, 
“for your dear sakes—most of all for yours, ‘my 
Little Nora,’ child and grandchild of those I loved 
and honored—I have now recalled the story of 
my life’s woe, which for more than fifty years 
has never passed my lips. I had hoped it would 
die with me; but if it shall serve to warn from 
sin and misery the two beings she loves best on 
earth, the story of old Rosa’s life will not have 
been told you in vain.” 

The dear, silvery moonbeams had succeeded 
the brilliant sunset when Horace and Ellen re- 
turned from Rosa’s cottage. Ellen’s bounding 
step of pride was changed to a slow and loitering 
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pace; the wild laughter of her eyes had been 
quenched in tears, but the light that now shone 
in them was peaceful and calm. Instead of wild 
bursts of song the tones which trembled on her 
lip were low and plaintive, yet they were pleas- 
ant words, for they told the termination of the 
lovers’ quarrel. 





THE BLIND PREACHER.* 


N a bright summer afternoon, one-and-thir- 
ty years ago, a boy of five years was play- 
ing with a companion in his father’s garden in 
Philadelphia. The slant sunbeams threw long 
bars of light and shade over grass-plat, flower- 
bed, and graveled walk. The air was filled with 
the balmy odors of the tall Lombardy poplars, 
whose stately pillars appeared to the child to 
reach to the sky. Very lovely seemed to him 
the evening then; more beautifui seems it to 
him now in memory: for it was the last time 
that the brave show of light, color, and form was 
to be manifested to him upon earth. <A single 
blow was now to blot out the celestial beauty of 
the outer world from the sight of William Mil- 
burn. 
He was standing unperceived behind his play- 


mate, who was in the act of flinging a bit of | 


glass or an oyster-shell. As he threw back his 
hand the sharp missile entered the left eye of 
young Milburn, cutting a deep gash just below 
the pupil. Then followed days and weeks dur- 


ing which the child lay with bandaged eyes in a | 


darkened room where no one moved except with 
stealthy steps, or spoke except in subdued tones. 

At length he was brought into a room where 
the sunlight streamed through the window; 


though it seemed dimmer than of old, he had | 


never been so glad to see the light. Several 
men were present; all were strangers except 
the family physician, a tall, stern man, with a 
cold, clammy hand and unsympathetic voice, 
for whom the boy had always felt an instinctive 
fear and dislike. It was a consultation of sur- 
geons who had been called in to examine the 
wounded eye. They said that the cut was heal- 
ed, and that the scar must be removed by the 
application of caustic. The child could not 
then know what was implied in the words, nor 
will he describe how fearful was the fiery torture 
that followed the application. 

Then came another long imprisonment in the 
darkened chamber, at the close of which he was 
again brought into the presence of the doctor. 
No wonder that the boy thought him an enemy 


come to torture him. He shrank from him, and | 


shrieked to his father to save him. The doctor, 
irritated by his cries and opposition, caught him, 
held his body fast between his knees, forced his 
head roughly back, opened the eye, and rudely 
thrust the fiery caustic into the delicate organ. 
It was as though a live coal which could not be 
quenched had been deposited in the wounded 
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eye. Inflammation attacked the other eye, rag- 
ing in spite of all that skill and kindness could 
do. 

Two years of imprisonment in the darkened 
room, with perpetual dosing and drugging, with 
bleeding and leeching and cupping, followed. 
So sensitive was the child’s system that the 
most rigid diet was prescribed. No animal food, 
nothing which could entice the appetite or stim- 
ulate the frame, was allowed. Plain boiled rice, 
varied by mush without milk, was the only food 
permitted. ‘‘Was not this a sad way,” he 
writes, ‘‘ for a child to spend his life between 
| the years of five and seven?” Yet this dreary 

life had its alleviations. His faintest cry was 
| never unheard by his mother, who watched him 
| with such constant care that during those weary 
| months the bandages about his temples never be- 
}came dry. And after the sharpness of agony 
| had given place to a dull, constant pain, there 
| was every day a happy hour when his father, re- 
| leased from the toils of business, took him upon 
| his knee and told him pleasant stories, or read to 
| him from the Book of books. So the boy began 
| to think of God as his friend and father, and the 
| thought was as a great light shining in the thick 
| darkness. 
Two years passed, and the confinement came 
;toanend. The boy could go out and stand un- 
| der the free sky. But the outer world was scarce- 
{ly more light than that darkened chamber had 
| been. It seemed as though a curtain was drawn 
between him and the day. The delicate hues of 
| flower and foliage, the brightness of stars, and 
the diviner light which shines from the human 
face, had faded away from him forever. The 
| sight of the left eye had wholly gone—burned 
out by the fiery caustic so brutally thrust into it. 
| The inflammation in the right eye had destroyed 
| the transparency of the organ, except in one spot, 
hardly larger than the point of a pin, through 
which the light could enter. This transparent 
spot was so minute that it could be discovered 
{only by a close examination. Yet the optic 
nerve which lay behind this opaque curtain was 
so keenly sensitive to the light that for many 
| years the boy was obliged to shut himself up for 
weeks in his darkened chamber to avoid the glare 
of the sunlight in summer, or its dazzling reflec- 
| tion from the snows in winter. 
| The fragment of an eye which remained to 
him did noble service to its owner for twenty 
years, until, sadly overtasked, it at length gave 
way. The light which found its way through 
the minute transparent point was enough to 
show, in vague and shadowy outline, the gen- 
j}eral forms of surrounding objects. Before his 
accident Milburn had learned to read; now, shut 
| out by his infirmity from the active sports of his 
fellows, he was forced to seek compensation in 
| other directions. He found means to use the 
fraction of an eye for the purpose of reading. 
Placing a shade above, and pressing a finger be- 
neath, so as to admit the due quantity of light, 
and bending over till the eye almost touched the 
| page, a small space, not larger than one’s nail, 
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was clearly visible in broad daylight. He was | posture in which alone he could read had so se- 
thus enabled, literally letter by letter, to bring| riously affected his breast and spine, that the 
the words within the range of his vision. By | physicians declared that he must either forsake 
this process, slow, yet persistently followed up, | his books, mount a horse and live in the open 
the contents of many a precious volume—‘‘the | air, or die. So he gave up his youthful dreams 
precious life-blood,” as the greatest of all blind | of a life of contemplation and scholastic seclu- 
men writes, ‘‘of a master spirit, embalmed and | sion, to enter upon the new career which had 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life”— | been silently shaping itself for him. 
was transferred to a most retentive memory,and| The house of the elder Milburn in Philadel- 
in after years became materials to be wrought | phia had been a home for the Methodist preach- 
up by a vivid imagination into other forms. |; ers. Hither came the fathers of the denomina- 
The father of Milburn was a thriving trader | tion—venerable men in straight coats, long vests, 
in Philadelphia. In the great financial storm white cravats, and broad-brimmed hats; grave 
of 1837 his fortunes were wrecked, and he emi-| in demeanor, as befitted those whose chief con- 
grated to ‘‘ the West,” which, twenty years ago, | cern was with eternal things; yet kindly and 
meant the State of Illinois. At Jacksonville, in| cheerful, as beseemed men who had found their 
that State, he took up his residence, and began | proper work in life and had performed it man- 
life anew. The family residence was at first a| fully. The half-blind boy was never so happy 
small house originally intended to consist of two | as when listening to the stories, sometimes trag- 
apartments—a room below and a loft above. | ic, sometimes pathetic, sometimes humorous, of 
The former was now divided into three parts by | their labors and toils and perils. To his imag- 
thin partitions. In that growing country female | ination they became—as indeed they were—he- 
servants were not: the great German and Irish | roes and paladins. 
exodus had not begun, and native women were| The family carried with them to the West this 
in too great demand for wives to be willing to} veneration and affection for the heroes of Meth- 
engage as ‘‘helps” in other households. So each| odism. As soon as they were able to take a 
family was compelled to perform its own domes- | house with a ‘‘ spare room” this was set apart as 
tic labors. Whatever might be the aid given by | the ‘‘ prophets’ chamber.” Here were often seen 
husbands and sons, the main burden of these | the sturdy pioneers of Christianity in the West 
lay upon wives and daughters. Herce arose the | —the heroes of the ‘‘ saddle-bags.” When the 
sorrowful Western proverb: ‘‘ It is a good coun- | history of our country comes to be truly written, 
try for men and horses, but it is a hard one for | these men will take rank with the heroes of the 
women and oxen.” ‘‘rifle” and the ‘‘axe” as the founders of our 
Young Milburn was installed in the two-fold | great Western Empire. If the West has sprung 
capacity of assistant to his mother in housekeep- | at once into civilization without passing through 
ing, and to his father in trading. In the morn-| a state of semi-barbarism, it is owing, more per- 
ing he rose before daylight, kindled the fire, put | haps than to any other cause, to the labors and 
on the kettle, prepared the coffee, and set out} perils of these men. They laid hold of the lux- 
the table; he then hurried to the store, lit the} uriant growth of humanity springing up so rank- 
fire, swept and dusted the premises, then return-| ly from that rich soil, and ingrafted upon it the 
ed home to breakfast. During the day he per-} scions of civilization, culture, and religion. 
formed by turns the duties of clerk and domes-| Mr. Milburn, in this autobiography and else- 
tic: alternately making beds and measuring mo-} where, has given a gallery of sketches of the 
lasses; moulding candles and dusting rooms and ; Methodist worthies of the West. There is the 
dealing out sugar; compounding soft soap and | famous Peter Cartwright, whom the Milburns 
counting out eggs. Yet there were precious mo-| heard on the first Sunday after their arrival at 
ments of leisure, when, seated on the door-sill| their new home. They saw a strange figure 
or by the window, or bending over the counter, | come striding up the church aisle. It was that 
he could patiently pore over some favorite vol-| of a man of medium height, with enormous bone 
ume. Books were not wanting, even in that| and muscle, and though his iron-gray hair and 
new country ; and whoever had them was glad | furrowed brow spoke of years his step was yet 
to lend them to the half-blind student. One| firm and vigorous. His face was bronzed by 
man in the village had personally known Irving | exposure to the weather. He carried a white 
and Paulding and Longfellow. This made him} Quaker hat. In lieu of robe or surplice he wore 
an object of almost reverence to the young en-| a dressing gown of gaudy calico, the long un- 
thusiast. He could not speak to him without | wadded skirts of which lifted to his armpits 
stammering and blushing; and every word that | floated behind, disclosing nether garments and 
he uttered seemed oracular. shirt dyed brown with copperas. Unclerical as 
The boy longed to know something of the | he looked, he was aman worth seeing. He had 
master spirits who had spoken in other tongues. | been a backwoods preacher for forty years. He 
The elementary classic works were placed in his | had traversed the country from the Gulf to the 
hands. The lessons were laboriously conned in| Great Lakes. He had made his bed in the 








the store and recited at school; and in time he | marshes of the Mississippi, the canebrakes of 
was entered at the college. Here he had almost | Kentucky, and beneath the drifting snows of the 
passed through the regular four years’ course | prairie. He hadencountered perils of every kind; 
when his bodily strength gave way. The bent} cold and hunger, storm and tempest, the ambush 
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of Indians, and the assaults of white desperadoes | the foremost to preach in the cabins of the wil- 
still more savage. He had preached in the derness. ‘‘ From him,” says Mr. Milburn, ‘‘I 
mansion of the planter, the cabin of the slave, the | received the first satisfactory instruction in the 
wigwam of the Indian, and the hut of the emi- | art of preaching.” 

grant. He had stood on outskirts of civilization} Of a still higher intellectual type was one who 
welcoming the tide of immigration to the woods | began to preach at the age of sixteen years, hay- 
and prairies, breathing hope into the ears of the | ing never received three months’ schooling. <A 
dying, comforting the survivors, and taking their | nobler man morally, intellectually, and physic- 
children into his arms. He had confronted | ally, never trod this continent. Such was his 
wickedness, rebuked vice, preached holiness, rare personal beauty that he was known as the 
and in every way leading the flock of which he} Apollo of the West. His noble presence and 
had been appointed overseer by an authority | graceful movements so set off the homeliest garb, 
which required confirmation by no imposition | that the brethren shook their heads gravely, say- 
of episcopal hands. His knowledge of books, | ing that ‘‘it wasn’t in him to ibe a preacher, he 
save one, might have been slight; yet he ap-! looked so much like a dandy.’ 

preciated their value, and during his ministry, “Henry, my son,” said an old Methodist, 
which, not yet closed, covers a period of sixty | ‘why don’t you try to be like a preacher, and 
years, he introduced more books than any other | look like a preacher? You'll never be worth 
man into the Western country. But he pos-| shucks while you live.” 

sessed qualities which, for a pioneer preacher,} ‘I don’t mean any thing by it. I can’t help 
were worth more than all the learning of the; the way I look. Iam just the way God made 
schools—keen perception of human nature, a| me,” was the modest reply. 


sagacity rarely at fault, unflinching courage,| ‘‘No you ain’t. You can help it. Dress 
and a thorough devotion to his work. With a/ better, and don’t look so much like a fop.” 
voice capable of every modulation, with quick ‘*T have to wear the clothes that are given to 


sympathies, keen wit, and ready humor—with|me. You know I have no money to buy new 
the poetic power to create his own vocabulary or | ones.” 
to seize upon the genuine idiomatic words and ‘* Tf that’s all,” responded the senior, ‘it can 
phrases of the people, he was an orator fitted to | | be soon fixed. Will you wear a suit of clothes 
rule the Western heart. The quaint and eccen- | I’ll have made for you?’ j 
tric side of his character has been presented in| ‘‘ Any thing in the world.” 
an amusing volume, and many more might be *¢ Then I'll make you look like a preacher.” 
made up from the anecdotes and incidents of his Tn due time the suit was made, of material and 
life; but those who know him best will hardly | shape homely enough to satisfy the donor. They 
accept this as an adequate sketch of the famous were placed in a thicket of bushes, which the 
Presiding Elder of Illinois. young divine was instructed to use as a dressing- 
He was the type of the Pioneer Preachers—| room; and the old man awaited with high an- 
graduates of the ‘‘ Brush College,” as Mr. Mil-| ticipations the appearance of the youth, clothed 
burn styles the Methodist ‘‘ circuit.” Nota few | modestly as befitted his office. At length he ap- 
men of profound culture have been graduated | peared. The old man could not trust his eyes. 
from those Brush Colleges. Was this magnificently attired man, who came 
*¢ How is it,”” some one.once inquired of Peter | up with noble stride, the one who was to be trans- 
Cartwright, ‘‘ that you Methodists take so many | formed by tailor’s skill into his ideal of a Meth- 
men from the plow, the forge, and the carpen-| odist preacher? Were those the garments that 
ter’s bench, and in a few years make excellent | were to work the change? He looked again. 
preachers of them without sending them to a| It wasevenso. There was the coat of copperas- 
college or theological seminary ?” colored homespun, cut in the most orthodox, 
“We old ones,” replied the veteran, * tell} straight-collared, shadbelly style, with vest of due 
the young ones all we know, and they try to tell | length, and nether garments of proper fullness to 
the people, and keep on trying till they can.| match, The tailor had done his part, but it 
That’s our college course.” passed his skill to make the young Apollo look 
Among these Brush College graduates of whom | ill-dressed. Turning on his heel, the old man 
Mr. Milburn makes grateful mention is Chauncey | muttered in disgust, 
Hobart, whom he styles his ‘‘father in the Gos- ‘Tut, tut, boy! There’s no use in the world 
pel.” Born in Vermont, he emigrated to the! of trying to do any thing with you. You look 
West while a boy; became a backwoods farmer, | more like a dandy than ever you did in your 
was converted by the early pioneer preachers, | life.” 
joined the ministry ; and amidst the toils of an} We need not detail the subsequent life of this 
itinerant life found time so far to make up for|man: how he was sent to the wildest and 
the defects of his early education, that he be-| rudest fields ; how bravely he bore hardship and 
came well-read in books as well as in the deeper | endured peril ; how, for example, in a single 
yolume of human nature. Tall and stately, | twelvemonth he traveled 4000 miles, preached 
with a magnificent head and noble presence; | 400 sermons, and how at the end of the year he 
with gifts and graces that would have rendered | found that his whole salary, in cash and kind, 
him eminent in a metropolitan pulpit, he chose | amounted to just twelve dollars and ten cents: 
te forego wealth and fame that he might be among | how, moreover, during these years he was a dili- 
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gent student, poring over books of theology and 
science, of literature and philosophy, in his own 
and other tongues— studying in the woods by 
day, and in the night by the pine knots flicker- 
ing on the settler’s hearth; how in time he be- 
came a Bishop of his Church and President of a 
University, and was pronounced by Henry Clay 
the most eloquent man whom he had ever heard. 
Such was the career of Henry Biddleford Bas- 
com. 

Of one more Western Methodist preacher we 
must make mention; partly because Mr. Mil- 
burn, in his Autobiography, gracefully acknowl- 
edges his own great obligations to him; and 
partly because to his pen our readers are indebt- 
ed for many of the most thoughtful, eloquent, 
and suggestive papers that have graced the pages 
of this Magazine. Of him it hardly becomes us 
to speak except in the words of Mr. Milburn. 
We must premise, that at the age of five-and- 
twenty, the blind preacher having enjoyed an 
amount of popular applause that might well have 
turned the head of a young man, had been sta- 
tioned at Montgomery, Alabama. Here, eking 
out his own defects of vision by the aid of his 
wife, who patiently read aloud to him hour after 
hour, he had plunged into a sea of transcendent- 
alism ‘‘and mysticism.” 

* Zoroaster and Aristotle,” he says, “* Plato and Bruno, 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, Des Cartes and Leib- 
nitz, Kant and Fichte were honored as the greater lu- 
minaries of my firmament. I adopted Germany as my 
Fatherland, discarded cigars, smoked a meerschaum, 
talked learnedly about Goethe, and became a thorough 
Teuton in every thing but lager bier. I was disposed 
to believe that, excepting Shakspeare and one or two 
other books which had been favorably noticed by the Ger- 
man critics, the English language contained very little 
worth a scholar’s regard. .... I became a transcendent- 
alist of the supra-nebulous order, and yet I was a Metho- 
dist preacher, whoze one business it was, or should have 
been, to teach the people righteousness. ..... I was as 
severe as my candor would permit upon priestcraft and 
hollow symbols, and waxed awfully eloquent upon cant 
and shams, but I was particularly profound when I reached 
the regions of the subjective and objective, the ‘me’ and 
the ‘not me,’ and no doubt Sir William Hamilton would 
have been charmed could he have listened to my subtle 
distinctions between the reason and the understanding 
.... I claimed fellowship with Homer, Dante, and Shaks- 
peare, and became great by talking about their greatness. 
I studied books on architecture, painting, and music, and 
dilated much upon esthetics and the dynamic forces of 
the divine idea which reproduced themselves in the ter- 
restrial forms of art. My poor parishioners loved their 
wives and children, their neighbors and friends, horzes 
and cattle, with a hearty and homely love, and thus our 
spheres were wide apart as the planets. Alas! alas! for 
the blatant, the worse than Pharizaic egotism of truus- 
cendental shallowness and sophistry. All this while I 
thought myzelf an idealist, and folded the mantle of my 
superiority about me as I looked with ineffable indifference 
upon the mundane cares and joys of society; yet was I 
nothing better than a babbling fool, deluded with self- 
conceit and intoxicated with weak tea, made by steeping 
the leaves of a so-called ecumenical philosophy in the liquid 
of a high-sounding and oracular vocabulary. One com- 
fort grows out of this ‘Phase of Faith’ (, to wit: ‘the 
burned child dreads the fire."" 

Carlyle became his prophet, and Sartor Re- 
sarius his Bible. He had gone through the 
‘*baphometic fire-baptism.” The ‘ Everlasting 
Nay,” the ‘Centre of Indifference,” and the 
** Everlasting Yea,” were as familiar to him as 





the commonest everyday object. Ifa man had 
read Sartor, and enjoyed it, he was his friend ; 
if not, they were strangers. Since then he has 
learned to read Carlyle with a less feverish en- 
thusiasm, but with a more genuine appreciation. 
‘¢ He did me harm,” says Milburn, ‘‘ but he has 
helped me to far more good. With all his de- 
fects, to me he stands first among the men of 
his generation.” 

“About a year and a half after my removal to Mont- 
gomery,” writes Mr. Milburn, “it happened that I was 
invited to attend the funeral of a prominent citizen. A 
discourse was to be delivered by one of my brother minia- 
ters, whose name I had often heard, but with whom I had 
no acquaintance. He belonged to the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church, between which and our own there was Kittle 
or no intercourse. Besides performing the duties as pas- 
tor of a small congregation he was the principal of a large 
female school. I had heard it incidentally said that he 
was a man of considerable clevernezz, and withal of a po- 
etical temperament. Nothing, however, that I had heard 
concerning him had excited the slightest interest, or 
awakened the desire to form his acquaintance. I there- 
fore entered the church to attend the funeral service with 
no feeling save that of sympathy for the bereaved family. 
The minister announced his text, and in a rather tremu- 
lous manner proceeded with his introduction. The lan- 
guage was accurate, the style chaste, the thought strik- 
ing and profound. ‘Borrowed!’ said I to myself, ‘and 
no credit given; but he will find his own level presently.’ 
The critic cat intrenched in his indifference, awaiting the 
catastrophe which must terminate this Icarian flight. 

3ut the catastrophe did not come, and the critic was 
driven out of his strong position, and admiring wonder 
soon gave place to tears and a heart suffused with the 
glow of a religious emoticon such 2s had not been experi- 
enced for many a month. As I left the church I felt that 
I had never listened to so wonderful a preacher, and I 
think so still, after having heard most of the renowned 
pulpit orators in England and America, It was as if 
upon the copious diction, the calm, elevated philosophic 
thought of Channing had been ingrafted the vital energy 
and evangelical fervor of John Wesley. Yet it is hard to 
say wherein his special power lies; there is such a har- 
monious blending of gifts and grace. Allowance must be 
made for a bad voice, the result of a diseased throat; and 
for a self-distrust which amounts to the shrinking timid- 
ity of a girl. His strength is in the tongue, for he speaks 
incomparably better than he writes—the magnetism of a 
listener is essential to his full inspiration. His intellect is 
athletic as it is subtile, delicate as it is strong. But for 
me the charm of the man lay in his genuine, unaffected 
piety, his rich expericnce of the deep things of God. In 
him reverence was profound as the source of life, yet with- 
out the slightest shadow of superstition. Faith seemed to 
have wrought its highest results in his character, and to 
have become the evidence of things not seen, the substance 
of things hoped for. His love toward God and man show- 
ed itself in unfaltering obedience to the divine law, and 
in a tender regard for his \fellow-beings, which took all 
the shapes of compassion, forbearance, toleration, court- 
ezy, sympathy, benignity, as personal relations required. 
But I am anticipating, for I did not come to all this knowl- 
edge of the man at once. After the discourse in question 
I inquired of a number of persons if this was his usual 
style of preaching; for, notwithstanding that my doubts 
as to the genuineness of the production had been laid, my 
surprise could not but vent itself in an occasional query. 
I was answered that he always preached as well, and usu- 
ally better. Thereupon I fell into a great disgust toward 
the people of Montgomery; for they did not appear to 
have discovered that they had one of the greatest living 
preachers among them. As I lay weltering in my chaos, 
it looked as if God had sent an angel to succor me. I 
therefore went to him at once, and said, ‘If thy heart is 
as my heart, give me thy hand.’ From that time until I 
quitted Montgomery a part of almost every day was spent 
in his society. Such was the commencement of my ac- 
quaintance with Andrew A. Lipscomb, whose influence 
over me, together with that of Chauncey Hobart and 
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Thomas Carlyle, forms the most significant and import-| with a chair for a pulpit, he proceeds with the 


ant chapter of my mental history during these ten years.” 


sermon. If, as not unfrequently happens, he 


For the sake of presenting together some char- | has warmed with his theme, he can hear one 
acteristic types of Western Preachers, we have | good sister, seated with her pipe in the corner, 
anticipated the order of events. We return to | after the close of the services, saying to another, 
the time when the blind boy—for he was scarce- | ‘‘ Our young preacher is a powerful peart little 
ly eighteen—broken in health and dispirited in | fellow, isn’t he?” This backwoods criticism, 
heart, with great fear and trembling accepted | translated into more euphonic phraseology, is 


the responsibility laid upon him by his Presiding 
Elder, and joined the ranks of the Methodist 
ministry. 

He was provided with a fine horse—for a 
Methodist circuit-rider, whatever he may lack, 
must be well-mounted. His canonicals consist- 
ed of a stout suit of blue jeans, with leggings 
and a skin cap. A pair of saddle-bags, filled 
with books and clothing, and an umbrella were 
strapped behind the saddle. A heavy rain set 
in on the first day; the preacher raised his um- 
brella; the horse, thinking perhaps that a man 
who was too effeminate to endure a rain-storm 
was not fit to be his rider, set off at a furious 
gallop. Away went umbrella and away went 
the horse. When he was disposed to slacken 
his gait his rider flogged him to the top of his 
speed; seldom away from the race-course has 
five miles been more quickly accomplished. The 
young exhorter lost his umbrella, and never at- 
tempted to use one again while riding the cir- 
cuit; but his horse had found a master, with 
whom he never again attempted to run away. 

After due trial as an exhorter, Mr. Milburn 
was received as a preacher, and appointed to a 
circuit containing thirty ‘‘ preaching places,” 
mostly the log cabins of the settlers. Four 
weeks, involving a ride of three hundred miles, 
were required to make the round. Besides 
preaching every day he was expected to visit 
each member of the society for the purpose of 
conversation upon spiritual matters. Here be- 
gan our young preacher’s training in the ‘‘ Brush 
College.” Let us look at the course of study : 

He rises early, and after devotions with the 
family, breakfasts usually by the light of the 
pine-knots blazing upon the hearth, and at sun- 
rise is ready for the labors of the day. Having 
fed and groomed his horse, he has an hour or 
two for study before starting for the next station, 
five, ten, or twenty miles distant. During the 
busy season the week-day congregations are com- 
posed mainly of the aged sisters. As he ap- 
proaches the station he overtakes a group of 
these, knitting and smoking as they walk. Greet- 
ings are interchanged, and they proceed togeth- 
er, talking of the concerns of the neighborhood, 
the affairs of the church, and the spiritual expe- 
rience of each. The preacher ‘‘puts up” his 
horse, and, saddle-bags on arm, approaches the 
house, where the good-wife is ready to welcome 
him. The hour for service arrives. The hymns 
and prayers are gone through in due form, as 
punctiliously as though the audience consisted 
of a thousand persons instead of perhaps half a 
dozen aged women. His morning’s study and 
the ride have given him opportunity for thought 
and reflection, and standing by the fire-place, 








equivalent to ‘* An eloquent sermon,” ‘‘ A pro- 
found discourse,” ‘* An able and masterly argu- 
ment.” 

While dinner is preparing, the good dame 
produces a dish of berries or a tin cup filled with 
nicely frosted persimmons for the delectation of 
her guest. Then follows the meal of ‘hog, 
hominy, and pone,” or fried chicken and bis- 
cuit yellow with saleratus, and a cup of ‘ seed- 
tick coffee.” The remainder of the day is pass- 
ed by the preacher in study, meditation, or pas- 
toral visits. As evening draws on the men and 
boys return from their labors in the field, and 
after a substantial supper, a general talk, and 
evening prayers, all prepare themselves for bed. 
Mattresses are spread upon the floor, and all— 
men, women, children, and preacher—stow them- 
selves in some mysterious manner in one room. 
Sometimes, indeed, there is a kind of loft, where, 
among odds and ends, broken tools, piles of po- 
tatoes, and strings of onions, a bed is made up 
for the exclusive accommodation of the guest. 
Mr. Milburn learned, however, to prefer the 
common room, for in his upper chamber he not 
unfrequently found himself drenched with rain 
or covered with snow which had found way 
through the crevices in the roof. 

The course of study in ‘‘ Brush College” em- 
braced a great variety of subjects. The student 
had to become familiar with all the landmarks, 
roads, and ‘short cuts” from one station to an- 
other; to make himself acquainted with the 
names, circumstances, and characters of every 
man, woman, and child in his circuit; to learn 
to eat any thing, and upon occasion nothing; 
to sleep wherever night found him; to ride all 
day in the rain, and preach in the evening with- 
out changing his clothes. ‘Billy, my son,” 
said an old preacher, who might be considered 
one of the Faculty of the institution, ‘‘ never 
miss an appointment. Ride all day in any 
storm, or all night if necessary; ford creeks, 
swim rivers, run the risk of breaking your neck 
or getting drowned; but never miss an appoint- 
ment, and never be behind the time.” 

Whole days were sometimes passed in a soli- 
tude as deep as that of the African deserts. Yet 
the student found no lack of subjects for study. 
The voice was to be trained and cultivated. 
Large portions of the Bible and Hymn-Book 
were to be committed to memory, for, blind as 
he was, his public reading was really a recitation 
of passages learned by heart. As he rode along 
through the forests or over the prairies, he would 
check his horse, and slowly con over a text or a 
verse, to be repeated aloud until it was firmly 
fixed in the memory. Then there were sermons 
to be thought out; and many a discourse was at 
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first preached to no other audience than his faith- 
ful horse, who apparently listened with unflag- 
ging interest, laying back his ears to catch the 
words of doctrine. 

At the end of the year the-young preacher 
had traveled on his circuit nearly 3000 miles, 
most of the distance on horseback ; but during 
the summer, when the Illinois bottom was over- 
flowed, his appointments were reached by canoe, 
over a temporary lake nine miles wide, the water 
standing ten feet above the road over which he 
had been accustomed to trot. He had received 
his full salary of one hundred dollars, besides 
sundry presents of shirts and stockings from the 
good sisters. 

He now visited St. Louis to obtain medical 
advice respecting his eye, which was rapidly 
growing worse, notwithstanding the general im- 
provement of his health. He had but fifteen 
dollars, just enough to pay his board for five 
weeks. Unable to read at night, and with 
scarcely an acquaintance in the city, the time 
passed heavily. Many a time he wandered out 
into the rain and darkness, and listened to the 
sound of pleasant voices and merry laughter from 
cheerful homes. He had come to his last dol- 
lar, and was sitting in his chill, bare apartment, 
wondering what was to come next, when an in- 
vitation was brought to him to take tea with the 
family of a distinguished lawyer. After an even- 
ing passed in pleasant discourse, he was rising 
to take his leave, when his hostess, with genu- 
ine Virginian warmth, asked him where he was 
going. 

‘To my lodgings,” was the reply. 

‘*These are your lodgings,” said the lady; | © 
while the host, taking both hands in his, added, 
“‘This house is your home as long as you will 
stay init. Yonder is yourroom; your trunk is 
already there.” 

Nine months were passed under that friendly 
roof. Its owner was a man of varied culture, 
and an accomplished reader as well as brilliant 
converser ; and he took delight in reading to his 
blind guest the words of the great masters of 
our English tongue. The darkness which fell 
thicker and thicker upon him after some painful 
operation, was lit up by the light shed from their 
immortal pages. But cupping and leeching and 
puncturing and probing were of no avail. After 
a stay of ten months, Mr. Milburn returned to 
his Conference, reported himself as effective for 
service, but more nearly blind than ever. 

That ecclesiastical body had in charge a Col- 
lege, and wished to found a Female Seminary ; 
or rather, they wished to induce the people of 
other sections to support these two institutions. 
Mr. Milburn was selected as an agent to induce 
the people of the East to furnish thefunds. At 
Cincinnati, where the experiment was begun, 
the results were far from flattering. The people 
were not nearly as well convinced as was the 
agent of the necessity of a College and Seminary 
in Illinois; or, at all events, if they were so ne- 
cessary, they were clearly of opinion that the 
inhabitants of that State should support them. 





After three weeks of constant preaching, the 
agent had not collected enough to meet his own 
expenses. He must go to some more promising 
field, or at least to one whose prorfiise would be 
more productive. 

Paying his last cent for his fare, he set out for 
Wheeling. Among the passengers on the boat 
were a number of Members of Congress, on their 
way to Washington. Many of them were men 
with whose names the young preacher had long 
been familiar. To his surprise and indignation 
he found that not a few of these Congressmen 
swore like pirates, played cards day and night, 
and drank incredible quantities of villainous 
whisky. Sunday came, and a deputation of the 
passengers requested Milburn to preach in the 
cabin. He gladly consented; for he had a mes- 
sage which must be delivered. The three hun- 
dred passengers were assembled. The chairs 
nearest to the preacher on either hand were fill- 
ed by the honorable gentlemen whose profanity, 
drunkenness, and gambling had so stirred his 
spirit. At the close of the discourse came a 
‘* practical application” for their special benefit 
to this effect : 

“TI understand that you are members of the Congress 
of the United States, and as such you are, or should be, 
the representatives not only of the political opinions, but 
also of the intellectual, moral, and religious condition of 
the people of this country. As I had rarely seen men of 
your class, I felt, on coming aboard this boat, a natural 
interest to hear your conversation and to observe your 
habits. If I am to judge the nation by you, I can come 
to no other conclusion than that it is composed of profane 
swearers, card-players, and drunkards. Suppose there 
should be an intelligent foreigner on this boat, traveling 
through 1 the country with the intent of forming a well- 

sidered and unbiased opinion as to the practical work- 
ing of our free institutions—seeing you and learning your 
position, what would be his conclusion? Inevitably, that 
our experiment is a failure, and our country is hastening 
to destruction. Consider the influence of your example 
upon the young men of the nation—what a school of vice 
are you establishing! If you insist upon the right of ruin- 
ing yourselves, do not by your example corrupt and de- 
bauch those who are the hope of the land. I must tell 
you that, as an American citizen, I feel disgraced by your 
behavior; as a preacher of the Gospel, I am commissioned 
to tell you that unless you renounce your evil courses, re- 
pent of your sins, and believe upon the Lord Jesus Christ 
with hearts unto righteousness, you will certainly be 
damned.” 

The preacher retired to his state-room to pon- 
der over what he had said. He came to the con- 
clusion that every word was true, and was de- 
manded by the occasion. Come what might, he 
would stand by what he had said, and abide the 
consequences. He was aroused by a knock at 
his door. A gentleman entered. 

‘*T have been requested,” he said, ‘‘ to wait 
upon you by the Members of Congress on board, 
who have had a meeting since the close of the 
religious exercises. They desire me to present 
you with this purse of money, as a token of their 
appreciation of your sincerity and fearlessness in 
reproving them for their misconduct. They have 
also desired me to ask if you will allow your 
name to be used at the coming election of Chap- 
lain for Congress. If you will consent to this, 








they are ready to assure you of an honorable 
election.” 
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Mr. Milburn consented to the proposal. The 
Members of Congress went on to Washington. 
He remained at Wheeling to preach. But the 
sermon on tlfe boat was far more remunerative 
than all his labors at Cincinnati or Wheeling. 
He was chosen Chaplain, and the money which 
had been presented to him paid the expenses of 
his journey to the capital. 

The two ycars of Mr. Milburn’s chaplainship 
were an important period of his life. His offi- 
cial duties were light. The two chaplains have 
merely to open the Houses with a brief prayer 
every day, and preach one sermon in the Repre- 
sentative Chamber on Sunday. He had leisure 
for reading, observation, and intercourse with 
the great men and noble women who, notwith- 
standing all that is said to the contrary, are 
found in our national capital. Of the great 
men who for a generation had been most con- 
spicuous in the Senate, all save one still filled 
their seats. Mr. Dallas presided over this au- 
gust body with rare dignity and grace. Of his 
high-bred courtesy Mr. Milburn gives a charac- 
teristic anecdote. The two Senators from Ar- 
kansas pronounced the name of their State differ- 
ently. In recognizing them upon the floor Mr. 
Dallas never failed to say, ‘* The Senator from 
Arkansas,” or ** The Senator from Arkansav,” 
according to each Senator’s mode of pronuncia- 
tion. Benton yet sauntered about the Capitol, 
every now and then delivering one of his charac- 
teristic speeches, bristling with facts and statis- 
tics; M‘Duffie, bearing in his body the bullet 
which, received in a duel, had consigned him to 
a life of suffering, tottered wearily along the 
Chamber. But of the great ‘‘ triumvirate” one 
had taken his final leave of the Senate. Clay 
had resigned his seat, disgusted with the chi- 
canery and intrigue which had substituted Har- 
rison for himself as the Presidential candidate 
of his party, losing for him the last chance of 
attaining the honorable goal for which he had 
so long and worthily striven. The great head 
of Webster, however, with the massive brow 
beetling over the dark, cavernous eyes, still dom- 
inated from his accustomed seat ; and he yet oc- 
casionally vindicated his old renown by one of 
his speeches, weighty in thought and majestic in 
expression, or charmed all listeners in private 
circles by his boundless stores of learning, wit, 
and humor. Calhoun yet paced the corridors, 
engaged in earnest converse or buried in thought, 
or standing in one of the narrow aisles, grasping 


dra-like vaticinations. Of these, and of the 
worthies of a still earlier date—Randolph, Ma- 
con, and Jackson—Mr. Milburn has recorded 
some striking anecdotes, current in the capital, 
but hitherto unrecorded. 

Of the rising men in Congress two—both 
young, and both at that time members of the 
House—seemed to the young Chaplain worthy 
of special note. These were Stephen A. Doug- 
las, of Illinois, and Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia. No two men could offer a more strik- 
ing physical and mental contrast. The member 











from Illinois presents a massive head, mount- 
ed, with scarcely any visible neck, upon a stout, 
ungraceful trunk. The ponderous brow, sunk- 
en eye, and firm set jaw, betoken determination 
and courage; but when in repose his features 
give little promise of the fiery declamation, dex- 
terous logic, and readiness in debate which he 
has at command. As he sits, one supposes him 
to be of fully medium height ; when he rises, his 
stature hardly reaches that of a woman. The 
epithet ‘* Little Giant” precisely describes his ap- 
pearance. He looks like a man of six feet cut 
down to five feet four. Ten years before his 
first election to Congress he had walked into the 
town of Winchester, Illinois, a slender youth of 
twenty, with just three “ York shillings” in his 
pocket. In three days he earned six dollars by 
acting as clerk at an auction sale, and made him- 
self so popular that he found no difficulty in 
opening a school within a week. He had pre- 
viously read a little law; now by day he taught 
his ‘‘ forty pupils, at three dollars a quarter ;” in 
the evenings he read a few borrowed law-books, 
or talked politics in the village store. His Sat- 
urday’s half-holiday was usually spent in plead- 
ing some case before the justice of the peace. 
In four months he received his license, began 
the practice of his profession, and entered at 
once upon his public career. At twenty-one he 
was appointed States Attorney; at twenty-three 
he was a member of the State Legislature; at 
twenty-four, Register of the Land-office. Be- 
fore he had reached twenty-five he was nomi- 
nated for Congress, and failed of election by five 


votes. This was his first and, thus far, his only 
defeat. At twenty-cight he was elected Judge 


of the Supreme Court. At thirty he was again 
nominated, against his wish, for Congress, and 
succeeded by a majority of 700; and was twice 
re-elected by majorities of 1900 and 2900. He 
did not, however, take his seat in the House at 
this last term, having been in the mean while 
elected to the Senate. 

Some years since Mr. Douglas, for the first 
time, revisited his native State of Vermont, and 
attended a Commencement at Middlebury Col- 
lege, to enter which as a student was the sum- 
mit of his youthful ambition as he worked in a 
mechanic’s shop within sight of its halls. He 
was called on for a speech. ‘* Vermont,” said 
he, ‘‘is my native State. Iam proud of having 
been born there. It is a noble State [cheers]— 


| one of the noblest States in which a man could 
a desk on either side, poured forth his Cassan- | 


be born [renewed cheers]—one of the noblest 
States in which a man can be born, I repeat, 
provided [tremendous cheers ]—provided that he 
leaves it soon enough.” 


The enthusiasm of the cheering was some-: 
o 


what diminished by this proviso; but it em- 
bodies a weighty truth. To give a man his 
highest development there is nothing like trans- 
planting him to new scenes, and bringing him in 
contact with new men. It is a curious subject 
of study what manner of men Douglas, or Web- 
ster, or Clay would have been had they remain- 


}ed in their native States; or what Calhoun or 
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THE BLIND PREACHER. 





Randolph would have been had they emigrated 
to the West, and there found their political ca- 
reer. 

Mentally and physically Mr. Stephens pre- 
sents a marked contrast to Mr. Douglas. No 
one looking for the first time upon his slender, 
shambling figure, with the long, ungainly limbs, 
of full medium height while standing, but while 
sitting looking like that of a boy of fourteen— 
with the pale face showing the traces of life-long 
disease—or listening to his shrill voice—would 
dream that they belonged to the “ most eloquent 
man in Congress ;” a man of the most keen and 
decisive intellect, broad in comprehension, firm 
in grasp, and quick in perception, fortified by the 
most untiring industry. But when he rises to 
speak there is a hush of attention in the hall 
which shows that a man recognized as of no 
common order has the floor. The thin, almost 
feminine squeak with which he commences swells 
into a clear, ringing tone which fills the spacious 
apartment; the slight form seems to swell and 
dilate; the whole outward semblance appears 
transformed by the working of the mighty intel- 
lect. 

Many have attempted to draw a parallel be- 
tween Mr. Stephens and John Randolph of 
Roanoke. But the likeness is merely physical 
and external, reaching not beyond the feeble fig- 
ure marked by disease, and the sharp, shrill 
voice. ‘‘ Bodily infirmity,” says Mr. Milburn, 
‘if it did not master Mr. Randolph’s will, sour- 
ed his temper, and gave to his perfect diction the 
poison of wormwood, and to his spirit the gall of 
bitterness that verged upon insanity. Mr. Ste- 
phens has conquered suffering, and keeps himself 
strong and noble by entering heartily into the 
sweet charities of life. Randolph had scarcely a 
friend; Stephens has scarcely an enemy.” Mr. 
Randolph never omitted to speak when there was 
a chance for a sneer or a sarcasm ; but it would be 
difficult to point out in any speech of his any thing 
which marks him as a statesman. ‘*‘ Mr. Ste- 
phens,” continues Milburn, ‘‘ rarely speaks ex- 
cept upon an occasion which demands all his 
powers, and then after mature deliberation and 
2 careful survey of his own position and that of 
those opposed to him; so that he is like a great 
general leading disciplined and well-concentrated 
forces to the attack; and so admirable are at 
once his instinctive and reflective powers that he 
seldom makes a mistake or suffers a defeat. He 
is a born leader of men, because his comprehen- 
sive intellectual nature is seconded and animated 
by his yet finer social nature.” 

Mr. Milburn’s term as Chaplain having ex- 
pired, he married the wife to whom he dedicates 
his Autobiography as “‘'To one who for thirteen 
years hath been to me as a light shining in a 
dark place—my wife: through whose eyes I have 
been enabled to enjoy the world of nature, and 
with whose tongue I have kept company with the 
great and good of all ages.” 

The account of his wedding-tour to the West, 
and of his subsequent numerous journeyings, 
abounds with anecdote and incident. He has 








often been asked how he, a blind man, managed 


to travel alone. He answers this question as 
follows : 





“T therefore set to work to educate my senses, think- 
ing that if an Arab, an Indian, or a half-savage back- 
woodsman, could bring his perceptions to such precision, 
keenness, and delicacy, why might not I? It became a 
matter of pride to conceal my defective vision, to make 
up for the want of eyesight by the superior activity of the 
other faculties. The foot became almost as delicate as 
the hand, and the check well-nigh as sensitive to atmos- 
pheric impressions as the ear is to acoustic vibrations, 
By reason of the difficulties which encompassed it, trav- 
eling became an art, involving in its practice many ele- 
ments of science. If I preserved the air and seeming of 
a man with two good eyes, my step had to be as cautious 
and well-considered as an Indian's on the war-path; and 
my dislike of being recognized by strangers as partially 
blind was almost as great as his dread of detection by an 
enemy. Self-dependence delighted in obstacles. There 
was a pleasure in scouring strange regions alone; and al- 
though I have often had my face severely cut by thorny 
branches while riding through the woods, and was fre- 
quently obliged to hold my right hand in front of my face, 
the elbow extended to the right and the riding-whip to 
the left, for hours together, a3 a protection to the upper 
part of the person, fatigue and wounds were alike accept- 
ed as a part of the salutary discipline. Boarding a steam- 
er in the middle of the river after night, by means of a 
yawl, or having dezcended a steep, slippery bank, with no 
assistance but from a cane, gave me quiet satisfaction. 
To roam about a strange city, and make myzelf master 
of its sidewalks, gutters, and crossings, and become fe- 
miliar with all its localities, thus qualifying myself to be- 
come a guide to others, was a favorite pastime. There 
was hardly a large town of the country in which I did not 
know the shortest way between any two given points. 
Self-conceit was gratified when, on being introduced to 
people who had heard of me, they exclaimed, * Why, I 
thought you could not see very well!’ Mere walking was 
an intellectual exercise, and the mind found constant 
amusement in solving the physical problems which were 
ever demanding inztant settlement; as, for example, 
given the sound of a footfall, to find the nature and dis- 
tance of the object from which it is reverberated; or the 
space betwixt yourself and the gutter you are approach- 
ing; or, amidst the Babel of a crowded thoroughfare, to 
ascertain by your ear when it will be safe for you to cross, 
and how long a time the rush of hurrying vehicles will 
allow you.” 











We have no space to follow Mr. Milburn, who 
had become almost totally blind, during his six 
years’ residence at the South. We have already 
adverted to that interesting episode in his spirit- 
ual history, his “ Progress through Rational- 
ism.” ‘* Dubious questioning,” says Coleridge, 
‘is a much better evidence than the senseless 
deadness which most men take for believing. 
Men that know nothing in sciences have no 
doubts. He never truly believed who was not 
first made sensible and convinced of unbelief.” 
He was arraigned before the Alabama Confer- 
ence for heresy. His associates treated him not 
only with gentleness, but with marked wisdom. 
Time and experience, they said, would work the 
best cure. ‘They were true prophets; and in 
due time he came back to a deeper and firmer. 
because thoughtful, trust in those truths of 
Christianity which he had learned at his mo- 
ther’s knees. 

His health gave way, and after various efforts 
to regain it, he was told by his physicians, in the 
summer of 1853, that he must go to the North 
or die. He obeyed, with a sad and heavy heart ; 


_——— 
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and leaving his adopted home, set out for New 
York. He closes this Autobiography with the 
following extract from his Journal : 

* September 26, 1853.—This is the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of my birthday, and it closes the first ten years of 
my life as a Methodist preacher. The cry of a new-born 
babe, my fourth child, is heard in the house, and I feel 
myself almost as weak and helpless as an infant. In that 
sea of waters which threatens to ingulf me there is no- 
thing to which I can cling but the word of Him who hath 
said, Behold the fowls of the air. ...Consider the lilies of 
the field. ... Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you?....Take therefore 
no thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself.” 

And so it proved. With recovered health— 
but with constantly increasing blindness, which 
at length became almost total—he began that 
brilliant career as a preacher and lecturer which 
has made him known in every part of our coun- 
try. There are few lyceum platforms upon 
which his slight, erect form has not been seen— 
from which his clear, melodious voice has not 
been heard. His training has been that of the 
speaker rather than that of the writer. His 
special study has been to train his mind so that 
it should work freely on the spur of the moment, 
and in the presence of an audience; to exercise 
the voice so that it should become the fit vehicle 
for conveying the thought and feeling of the mo- 
ment; to discipline the body so that gesture and 
attitude should not offend those who possessed 
the sense of which he was deprived. Few who 





were present at the ‘‘ Publishers’ Festival,” held 
at the Crystal Palace in New York, in 1855, will 
forget the emotion which thrilled through the 
great audience when, turning to Irving and Bry- 
ant, who, though unseen by him, sat on either 
side, he tore from his forehead the green shade, 
and waved it aloft as though it were a triumph- 
al banner, as he said: 

“Could I have written the Sketch Book, almost every 
word of which I had by heart before I was eight years 
old, or could I have sung that ode commencing ‘ The 
groves were God's first temples,’ which I committed to 
memory in a saddle on a Western prairie—cheerfully 
would I go through life binding this badge of infirmity on 
my brow, to wear it as a crown; or groping in the un- 
broken darkness, so it were my Father's will, for the 
three-score years and ten of man’s appointed time. But 
what though the sage’s pen and the poet's song be not 
ours to utter and to wield? Is not the man greater than 
the author? Nor is theirs any ignoble lot who are called 
to learn, and to show that ‘They also serve, who only 
stand and wait.’ ” 

It is even so. What a true man és is worth 
more than what he does. The discourses of the 
Blind Preacher are eloquent ; his Autobiography 
is admirable, even in point of form and expres- 
sion; but its highest value consists in showing 
how bravely and nobly a man may endure a dep- 
rivation of the noblest of the senses; how by a 
resolute determination he may make the appar- 
ent joss a real gain; how he may grow wise, 
though wisdom be at ‘‘ one entrance quite shut 
out ;” and how he may be cheerful and hopeful 
even in darkness. 





THE TEACHING OF DEATH. 


SAW my darling in calm slumber lying, 
His still, pale face so beautiful in death; 
So like sweet sleep, that, hushed from tears and sighing. 
I looked and listened for his gentle breath. 


His little hands, so white and thin, were folded, 
Clasping the purest flowers that love could bring ; 
Never was marble in such beauty moulded— 
God and Death only make so fair a thing! 


I felt, in awe, that God and Death were present ; 
I felt the presence of the world unseen: 

This life so poor, so vain, so evanescent, 
And that so grand, so holy and serene. 


I thought how God rejoiceth in his creatures, 
How He must love the beauty He hath made! 
Why should He suffer death to touch those features? 
Why let such graces in the dust be laid? 


Nay, but what affluence of power creating 
Must be the Maker’s on His kingly throne; 
What consciousness of right, thus calmly waiting 
For His own time to let His ways be known! 


Yea, all the ills which in this life we suffer, 

Yea, all the clouds which our sad hearts do raise 
In those calm moments, only seemed to offer 

Fresh reason for our confidence and praise: 
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Because He seemed so high, 


so wise, so holy, 


And we so ignorant of our own needs, 
Mistaking good for ill; I thanked Him solely, 
That so above us were His ways and deeds! 


And in that room of death my soul drew nearer 
To the great presence of the things unseen; 
The deep, dark mystery of life grew clearer, 


Until on life and death I 


looked serene. 


And looked serene upon that lovely sleeper; 
Kissed the pale face, which silently had taught 
That death and sorrow bring us knowledge deeper, 
And deeper joy than his dear life had brought. 


So I gave up my babe’s sweet, warm caresses, 
And laid him from my breast beneath the sod ; 
My arms are empty, but my soul he blesses, 
And when I long for him I trust in God. 





TWO MEN AND A WOMAN. 
“One handful of their golden chaff exceeds our hoards 

of careful grain; 

Because their love breaks through their laugh, while 
ours is fraught with tender pain. 

The world that knows itself too sad, is proud to keep 
some faces glad.” OweEN MEREDITH. 

L 


N a recent visit to a friend in the county of 
for the purpose of making some his- 
torical investigations, I discovered, and obtained 
possession of, the following MS. It was acci- 
dentally disinterred from the depths of an iron- 
bound trunk, which contained numerous unpub- 
lished letters of Washington, Henry, Pendleton, 
Adams, and others; and I was at some loss to 
understand how it ever came there. 

My host readily explained all. The author 
of the MS., whom I have called Henry Beau- 
clerk from a disinclination to use real names, 
was a collateral ancestor of my friend; and from 
the window of the manor-house he pointed out 
to me the roof of a little mansion which had 
been the abode of the writer. 

‘¢ That is ‘Lebanon,’ which you will find re- 
ferred to in this paper, my dear friend,” said the 
hospitable antiquarian. ‘‘I had completely lost 
sight of the MS., but remember its contents very 
well; and I think it will interest you. The 
writer was a gentleman of some distinction in 
his day, and is said to have been noted for great 
resolution and determination, masked under a 
singular gentleness and calmness of manner. 
The events here recorded occurred, I fancy, 
about the middle of the last century. The au- 
thor was afterward a political and military lead- 
er in the Revolution, and enjoyed the warm 
friendship, I have heard, of many distinguished 
persons of his epoch. If you desire to make use 
in any way of the MS., pray do so, with simply 
a change of names and suppression of locality.” 

I gladly embraced this permission. The old 
yellow MS., on crumbling paper and in faded 





and passion. Of this the reader may judge for 
himself. 
soneed Last night I had the heartache. "Tis a 


terrible disease. Even to-day, when the sun is 
shining brightly, and the first birds of spring 
are singing from the lawn, an indefinable shad- 
ow—a sorrowful longing, as it were—possesses 
me. 

It was in seeking for some old title-deeds in 
my private escritoire that I suddenly came upon 
a woman’s silken belt—the sole tangible me- 
morial which remains to me of one who changed 
the entire current of my life. I gazed at the 
worn and age-discolored ribbon with a sinking 
heart. This morning I am still oppressed. 
Shall I record the history which I refer to? It 
will be a bitter pleasure—a dangerous test of 
my strength. But I shall make the attempt. 
Perhaps some member of my house may derive 
benefit from the narrative when I am gone. 
Until that time no eye but mine shall rest upon 
it. SoI begin: 

My father died before I was born, and left 
my mother only the small manor-house of ‘* Leb- 
anon” here, with barely enough of land to sup- 
ply the daily wants of our little household. I 
grew to early manhood almost without ever leav- 
ing home; nor did I wish to wander away. I 
managed our poor estate to the best of my abil- 
ity; and thus reached the age of twenty-three 
without experiencing any desire to change my 
mode of life, content to be by my dearest mother 
in our country home. I had but one associate, 
a young gentleman of the neighborhood whose 
name was Charles Gateville. It was somewhat 
singular that I should have chosen him, or he 
myself, for afriend. He was three or four years 
older than myself, wealthy, and of the gayest 
and liveliest disposition. I, on the other hand, 
had a very decided inclination toward ‘‘serious- 
ness”—an organization rather thoughtful than 
gay and buoyant. At times a continuous sad- 





ink, seemed to me to present a real phase of life 
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ness possessed me, and drove away all smiles. 
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In spite of this diversity of character, how- 
ever, Gateville and myself were close friends, 
and saw each other very frequently. He would 
ride over from his fine mansion, where, since 
the death of his parents, he had reigned as lord | 
of the manor; and these visits, which were often | 
made. two or three times a week, were very | 
pleasant, for Gateville was excellent company, 
and his merry laugh would cheer and enliven | 
me. 

This was my mode of life, and these my sur- | 
roundings, when I made the acquaintance of | 
Laura Denby. Our first meeting was under | 
singular circumstances, though the incident was | 
simple and not unusual. 

A favorite preacher was traveling in the re-| 
gion, and it had been announced that on a cer-| 
tain Sunday he would fill the pulpit of our little | 
country church. The announcement attracted 
an immense concourse of curiosity-mongers—in- 
deed, personages of every class—and, among the 
rest, my mother and myself. The church was 
jammed, and the heat oppressive, for the month 
was July. The clergyman had nearly finished 
his striking discourse, when I observed a young 
lady, who occupied the first seat in the pew im- 
mediately opposite to me, rise from her place 
and turn to leave the church. She had taken 
but two steps when, hastily raising her hand to 
her head, she tottered like a flower in the wind, 
and would have fallen had I not risen quickly 
and caught her in my arms. Her head fell upon 
my shoulder, and she fainted. 

Without any ceremony, which the occasion 
would have rendered ridiculous, I drew her to- 
ward the door as quickly as possible; and, from | 
her almost inanimate condition, I was compelled | 
to absolutely bear her in my arms. With the | 
contact of the fresh air upon her brow and 
cheeks she quickly revived; and I drew back, 
leaving her in the hands of a lady who seemed 
to be her relative, and who had hastily followed 
us. 

I pass over the remainder of the scene—the 
thanks I received—the entire recovery of the 
young lady. They entered their small, poor-look- 
ing carriage, and so departed, according me per- 
mission, with smiles and thanks, to call at “ Briar 
Cottage” and inquire how Miss Denby felt after 
her accident. As the ‘‘ Cottage” was not more 
than five or six miles from my mother’s, I went 
over on the very next morning. 

And thus commenced my acquaintance with 
Laura Denby. She was the daughter of a re- 
duced gentleman, who had died some years be- 
fore, and was soon followed by his wife. Laura 
had thus been intrusted to the care of her fa- 
ther’s sister, a maiden lady, who possessed a 
small estate, just sufficient to supply daily bread 
for herself and her niece. Their poverty had 
kept them quite out of society — indeed, they 
were almost recluses—and thus it had happened 
that I never encountered them. 

From this meeting with Laura Denby com- 
menced a new life forme. I soon came to love 
her with the whole strength of my nature. You, 








too, my far-away friend or descendant who read 
these lines, would have loved her as I did. She 
was rarely beautiful; but form and feature were 
a portion only of her attractions. Her figure was 
exquisitely moulded, all the bloom and splendor 
of seventeen shone in her rosy cheeks, and the 
brilliant eyes, which peeped out from a profusion 
of dark curls, haunted the memory of all who look- 
edintothem. But it was the spirit which dwelt in 
this lovely frame to whose fascinations the heart 
yielded. ‘The young girl possessed the most 
sympathetic organization imaginable; but what- 
ever her mood she was always charming. Her 
heart was as tender as a child’s; and I always 
now recall her smiling through tears—an April 
day of the glad year’s early youth, where rain 
and sunshine struggle for the mastery, and make 
the time more beautiful and enthralling than the 
grandest hours of the languid, flower-crowned 
summer. 

Our first meeting, as I have said, was in July. 
At the end of autumn I was her betrothed lover. 
My mother and Mrs. Denby, as the good maiden 
lady was courteously called, had expressed the 
greatest pleasure at the match; and thus hold- 
ing the plighted faith of the woman whom I 
loved with all the passionate fervor of an earnest 
nature, I lived in a dream, almost an ecstasy, of 
happiness. Almost every day I was at the ‘‘ Cot- 
tage ;” and while my heart continues to beat I 
shall have before me—living, breathing, real as 
it were, even now—the hours which I spent with 
the queenly girl who had given me the treasure 
of her love. 

For she loved me with her whole heart then ; 
and even afterward I knew— Alas! how I 
writhe again! The old wound stings and burns. 
The scar has not closed. But let me try and 
proceed with my narrative in a rational and col- 
lected manner. 


IL 


One morning my friend Gateville rode over 
to see me, just as I was mounting my horse to 
go to the ‘‘ Cottage.” 

“Why, my dear Beauclerk,” he said, ‘* you 
are really radiant! Where are you going ?” 

‘*T am going to see a friend of mine, a young 
lady,” I replied, smiling. ‘‘ Won’t you come 
and make her acquaintance ?” 

** A young lady? Certainly—I’m as idle as a 
drone this morning, and will pay fifty pounds 
sterling to any body who kills the morning.” 

‘*Get your purse out, then,” I said, ‘for I 
shall win the money.” 

And thus commenced his acquaintance with 
Laura Denby. 

I saw from the first moment that she had pro- 
duced a deep impression upon him. With a 
vague fear I saw as well that the gay and 
sparkling conversation, full of wit and epigram, 
of the handsome visitor, brought a novel and 
more brilliant light to the eyes of Laura. The 
bloom of her cheeks became richer and fresher ; 
she scarcely removed her eyes from Gateville’s 
countenance; and even when answering my 
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questions, or noticing my observations, her gaze 
would wander toward him; her lips answered 
me, but her mind was occupied by the new ac- 
quaintance. We remained for some hours, and 
I saw with continually increasing disquiet that a 
species of intimacy was ripening, even in this 
brief time, between the young girl and Gateville. 
When we departed he took away with him her 
most radiant smile; a pressure of the exquisite 
hand much more lengthened and familiar than 
I liked; and an invitation to come again very 
soon. 

All the way home Gateville preserved a moody 
silence, except when he burst forth into some 
jovial encomium upon my good luck—for I had 
told him of my engagement; but I think he was 
not wholly at his ease. He left me at the gate, 
declining to come in, and I saw him set out for 
his own house at a rapid gallop. All that night 
I lay awake, reflecting. Had I committed one 
of those terrible blunders which change an entire 
life, in thus introducing Gateville to Laura? 
Might he not wile away from me her impressible 
heart? ‘The very thought made me shudder! 
Then I smiled. What folly! Must I distrust 
friendship, love, all that was true and noble in 
life? The suspicion was shameful ! 

And I fell asleep smiling. 


It. 


A month after the visit with Gateville to the 
**Cottage,” I was sitting, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, in the small parlor there, awaiting 
Laura, with whom I had come to have a last 
interview. 

That month is one of the periods in my ex- 
istence which I look back to with a sort of shud- 
der. In thirty days it seems to me that I ex- 
hausted the capacity of human suffering. Most 
bitter and cruel passions which tear the human 
bosom had preyed upon me—love, jealousy, sus- 
picion, rage, despair, had by turns plunged into 
my breast their torturing talons. I lived in a 
nightmare, I thought, from which I could not 
awake. 

Gateville had become a regular visitor at the 
**Cottage.” He rarely came to see me. He 
had fallen passionately in love with Laura. 
These three sentences contain, in brief summa- 


persons sustained toward each other, though not 
wholly. How Laura looked upon her new 
friend and visitor was still a mystery—if not to 
herself, at least to me and to Gateville. 

I seldom encountered him at the “‘ Cottage.” 
He seemed to have learned in some way my 
habits, and so timed his visits when the coast 
was clear. I had my duties at home in the} 
morning generally, and the evening only was 
left. Gateville, I chanced to discover, spent all 
his evenings at home, and almost every morn- 
ing at the ‘‘ Cottage.” 





| 





emony of my manner; I the affected joviality 
of his bearing in their true light—we were ri- 
vals. 

Two weeks before the morning when I sat in 
the drawing-room of the ‘‘ Cottage” waiting to 
have my private interview with Laura, I had 
gone to Gateville’s house, and held a grave in- 
terview with him. Securely closing the door of 
the library, and standing up before the owner 
of the mansion, who was seated, I had said : 

** Are you paying your addresses to Laura 
Denby, Gateville? I came here to-day to ask 
you.” 

A sudden color came to his cheek, which was 
already somewhat ruddy from wine, and his eye 
lowered at me. 

** Do you mean to insult me, Beauclerk ?” he 
said; ‘‘ that is a strange question to ask me—if 
I am paying my addresses to a young lady whom 
I know to be engaged.” 

**T knew the question would be disagreeable 
to you,” I replied ; ‘‘ but in this world a man has 
to do a great many disagreeable things. You 
ask me if I mean to insult you—I reply that I do 
not. I simply wish to know if you are paying 
your addresses to Miss Laura. I have the right 
to know, and I request you to reply to my ques- 
tion.” 

I set my lips together and riveted my eyes 
upon his countenance. I had come to find out 
exactly the state of things, and I did not intend 
to leave the house until I was satisfied. Gate- 
ville was not at all wanting in willfulness him- 
self—and certainly not in courage. I saw him 
hesitate—a lurid sort of light blazed for a mo- 
ment from his eyes—he evidently doubted what 
todo. His doubts soonterminated. Gradually 
the anger in his countenance disappeared—his 
furrowed brow became smooth—with an easy and 
most crafty smile he leaned back in his chair and 
stretched himself. 

I did not move my position or.my eyes from 
his face. 

**Qh, hang it, Beauclerk !” he said, in a tone 
of friendly annoyance, ‘‘ what’s the use of stand- 
ing there as if you were the Grand Inquisitor 
with orders from head-quarters not to move until 
the rack made me speak! You look as solemn 


| as a judge and as severe as a New Light parson. 
ry, the explanation of the attitude which three | 


Come, sit down and taste this Madeira.” 

And he poured out a glass of the ruby liquid 
and pointed to it. 

‘You have not answered my question,” 
said, calmly, gazing immovably into his face. 

*¢ Your question ?—oh, hang it !—am I paying 


I 


| my addresses to Miss Laura? Is that it? Why, 


| certainly not. You must be bewitched. Isn't 
she engaged to you, youlucky dog? We're only 
| friends, myself and Miss Laura; and I suppose 
a man can call on his friends without having his 
throat cut, can’t he? Take my advice, old fel- 


Sometimes I would | low, and don’t be so ridiculously jealous; it’s a 


meet him on the high-road in the afternoon, | devilish disagreeable quality to a man, and his 


coming from the ‘‘ Cottage.” 


At such times a | friends to boot. Is there any sin in Miss Laura’s 


cold and constrained salute would be exchanged. | | occasionally having an opportunity to laugh at 
I believe she regards me pretty 


Neither was deceived. He saw the studied cer- my witticisms? 
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much in the light of a buffoon, or educated monk- 
ey; you see I haven't got your lordship’s grave 
and stately air, your dignity and imposing courtli- 
ness. That’s the sort of thing that a woman 
respects, my dear fellow; and women generally 
marry men whom they respect. We light, gay 
butterflies—we mere jokers play around them, 
and we amuse them; they laugh at us, applaud 
us, repeat our smart speeches, and cry, ‘ Wasn’t 
that witty!’ even in our presence; but do you 
suppose that there is any thing inallthat? No, 
Sir. If we presume to grow serious, and offer 
our hands and hearts, the laughter is worse than 
before! Marry such a monkey? never! And 
straightway the fair damsel goes off and surren- 
ders at discretion to the first long-faced, serious, 
solemn, earnest, parson-like fellow she meets. 
Fifthly, and in conclusion, dearly beloved, I 
make the statement that I am not paying my ad- 
dresses to Miss Denby, having little hope of ever 
exciting in her fair bosom any thing more than 
an extremely lukewarm friendship; and now, 
brethren, the congregation is dismissed.” 

Was he telling me the truth? I watched him 


narrowly while he was speaking, and for the life | 
He spoke with an | 


of me could not determine. 


air of the utmost candor almost throughout; and 


it would have been silly to have shown any dis- | 


belief even if I had felt it. The interview soon | 
afterward terminated and I went home. 
On the next day I rode over to the ‘‘ Cottage” 


in the morning. There were no visitors, and | 


Laura and I were the sole occupants of the par- 
lor. She was dressed in an elegant costume 


which fitted her pliant and delicately rounded | 


figure to perfection. The roses in her cheeks 
and on her lips were dazzling. 

Did I observe a sudden change in her expres- 
sion when she entered, as though she had ex- 
pected to find some one else and was disappoint- 


ed? It might have been my feverish imagina- | 
tion; but I could have sworn that an expression | 
of radiant pleasure disappeared from her eyes | 


upon the threshold of the apartment, giving place 
to the air of simple politeness, not unmixed with 
annoyance, with which she greeted me. She 
soon became more animated, however ; and going 
quickly to an etagére in the corner brought back 
a case of exquisite jewels, bracelets, necklace, 
breast-pin, and pearls. 


‘* Look, how lovely !” she said, with her former | 
*¢ did you ever | 


expression of radiant pleasure ; 
see any thing more perfectly beautiful than this 
necklace ?” 

A vague uneasiness took possession of me; but 
I replied, calmly, 

“Tt is indeed extremely handsome, Laura. 
I did not know that your mother possessed such 
costly jewels.” 

**Oh!” she said, with some constraint, ‘‘they 
are not my mother’s.” 


**Not your mother’s! Whose then?” 


‘*Mine, Sir!” she replied, with a smile and 
a little toss of the head. And encircling her 
neck with the sparkling jewels, which added to 
the dazzling beauty of her snowy shoulders, the 


lovely young creature made me a courtesy, smil- 
ing. 

I must have trembled and turned pale, for she 
glanced at me curiously. My agitation arose 
from the simple fact that a sudden instinct, 
rapid as lightning, told me that the jewels were 
from Gateville. Made utterly wretched by the 
thought, but concealing my unhappiness com- 
pletely, I said, with great gentleness, 

** Yours, did you say, Laura?” 

“Certainly —see these exquisite bracelets!” 
and she clasped them around her beautiful white 
arms. 

**T did not know that you possessed such mag- 
nificent jewels, Laura,” I said, still very gently. 

‘Oh, no wonder! They only came yester- 
day !” 

The words were easy and careless, but I saw 
a quick glance directed at my countenance; that 
glance made me turn pale. 

‘¢ Who sent them—if I may ask?” I said. 

‘*That is the strangest part of the business. 
They were left at the gate by a servant who im- 
| mediately rode off, and there was no possible clew 
to the donor.” 

‘¢ Well, I can give you that clew, ”T said, pain- 
fully; ‘* they were sent by Mr.—’ 

“Oh no, no! not for the world!” cried the 
| young girl, running and covering my mouth with 
\her hand in the most playful way imaginable. 
| * Don’t breathe his name; for then, you know, 
I'll have to send them back.” 

‘**If I desired you to do 7. would you think 
}me very exacting, Laura?” I said, gently and 
softly. 

She closed the box, in which she had replaced 
the necklace and bracelets, and pouted, but said 
nothing. Throwing herself into an easy-chair, 
she beat the floor hastily with her little slippers. 

“Is my request unreasonable, Laura?” I re- 
peated, as before, in the gentlest tone. ‘‘I would 
not be unreasonable, and I fear there is too much 
probability of my being so. You know, Laura, 
that I love you with all my heart and soul—that 
you are dearer to me than all else besides my mo- 
ther in the world. I think I would die for you 
—yes, I think I would; and you know all this, 
and love me, do you not, Laura ?” 

She held her head down and gazed at the car- 
pet with contracted brows. 

**Do you not love me, Laura?” I repeated, 
in a tone gentler than before. 

“Yes,” she murmured, without changing her 
position. 

‘*T knew that you loved me,” I said, ‘‘and it 
is my treasure—almost my only treasure in the 
world. You have given me your faithful troth, 
and you will not think it strange that I am a lit- 
tle pained when Mr. Gateville sends you costly 
presents, knowing our engagement ?” 

‘Mr. Gateville! How do you know he sent 
them ?” 

** His servant, whom I know, took the short 
cut by my mother’s gate yesterday afternoon, 
with a small box under his arm, and returned 
without it in two hours.” 
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~The young lady’s face colored violently, and 
she struck the floor more irritably than before 
with her foot. 


‘ And he replied ?” 
There was an eagerness in the voice and eye 
of the young girl as she asked this question which 


‘¢ Well,” she said, pouting, ‘‘suppose Mr. | made my heart fill with black and bitter feeling. 


Gateville did send them. I wonder if I can not 
receive little presents from friends! 
clare! you are a perfect tyrant!” 

A smile accompanied the words; but I saw 
clearly that she was in earnest. She did think 
me unreasonable. 

“Laura,” I said, softly and kindly, “ you wound 
me to the heart by saying that I am tyrannical 
—in thinking, as I see you do, that I am too 
exacting. Indeed I would not be—and am I so, 
Laura? ‘There can surely be no ground of ob- 
jection to those little presents between friends 
which you speak of; they display kindly feeling, 
and should be always received. But are these 
jewels such little presents? They must have 
cost at least three hundred pounds, and a broth- 
er could select nothing finer for his favorite sis- 
ter. 
that my relations with Mr. Gateville are not such 
as to moderate my pain at your acceptance of 
these jewels ?” 

‘*Your relations with Mr. Gateville!” she 
cried; *‘ why, I thought you were friends.” 

‘We were friends; but—” and I paused. 

*‘ What has happened ?” 

** Nothing,” I replied, guardedly. 

Suddenly the young girl raised her head, and 
eagerly fixed her eyes upon my countenance. 

**You have—you have seen Mr. Gateville, 
have you not ?” 

‘* Yes,” I replied, quietly. 

*¢ And a quarrel took place! 
happened! 
you are both fiery— 

Ismiled. It was rather a bitter smile; for 
the demon of jealousy made me think that her 
anxiety was all about my rival, of whom I be- 
gan, as the interview proceeded, to experience a 
vague but increasing dread. 

“Fiery!” I said; ‘‘Z fiery! Why, I’m as 
calm and cold as a block of wood. I thought 
my fault was a want of fire, Laura.” 

‘*You understand me,” she replied, hastily. 
“*T mean that you are determined and resolute 
if you think you are right—and that you both 
are swordsmen. You have quarreled!” 

**No, Laura, we have not.” 

‘*But you have seen him—you have spoken 
of—of—his—visits !” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘as it is no longer possible to 
conceal the fact. I did not intend to mention 
it, as it only concerned myself—but it is unim- 
portant. I did visit Mr. Gateville, and we spoke 
upon the subject of his visits; that is to say, I 
asked him if he was paying his addresses to 
you.” 

** You asked him that!” 

**Yes, Laura, I thought it my duty to do so; 
and to let him know, without designing any in- 
sult, that his very frequent visits here, and the 
attentions which he was paying you, were disa- 
greeable to me,” 


Something has 
Henry, you have had a quarrel— 


” 





Will you think me unreasonable if I add | 


‘*¢ That he certainly was not—‘I must be be- 


I do de-| witched to think so:’ that was his reply, Laura.” 


| Her head sank and she colored violently, but 
nothing issued from the compressed lips. I saw 
| that there was little use in prolonging the inter- 
| view; I had said all that I desired, and I rose. 
|  ** A last word before I go, Laura,” I said, with 
| a gentleness greater than before. ‘‘I beseech you 
do not think me unreasonable or intrusive in 
| speaking asI have done to-day. Again—for the 
| hundredth time—I say that I love you with all 
| the powers of my being, with my life, my heart, 
my soul. You are so inexpressibly dear to me 
| that I scarcely realize that I could have lived be- 
| fore I saw you; my future good or bad depends 
upon you, for you are my fate. My happiness, 
you see, is in your power; ‘tis a dangerous as- 
surance, believe me, from a man to a woman, 
| but I confide in yousupremely. Farewell, Lau- 
ra!” and I took in my own the hand of the young 
lady. ‘‘I love you so much that I shall die, I 
think, if you cease to love me!” 

With a long look fixed upon her agitated 
countenance I slowly left the apartment, and, 
mounting my horse, returned home. 

A secret instinct told me that a gigantic cloud 
was hanging over my future—that a thunder-bolt 
would fall. I only clenched my teeth and sum- 
moned, as well as I could, my faculties for the 
trial. 

IV. 

I shall not pause in my narrative to calmly 
analyze and describe my feelings after this inter- 
view with Laura. I think that at first I had no 
distinct and definite emotion of any sort—I was 
stunned, as it were. Still one incessantly recur- 
ring thought possessed me and tortured me: Lau- 
ra had changed. 

That much was certain. Beyond this I knew 
nothing. Iwas at sea. Did she even now love 
| Gateville? Had she in reality broken her plight- 
ed troth, in her heart if not with herlips? Had 
my rival, under the cover of friendship, commit- 
ted the dishonorable and revolting action of wi- 
ling away from me the heart of the woman whom 
I loved with all the strength of my reason and 
my heart ? 

I was standing in front of a mirror, my riding- 
whip still in my hand. I glanced into the mir- 
ror, and shall never forget the face which I be- 
held. A more deathlike pallor than I have ever 
seen on any other human countenance riveted 
my gaze; and set, as it were, in this white 
mask, the eyes into which I looked resembled 
coals of fire. I turned away, and in doing so, 
found myself opposite my father’s portrait. The 
serene, noble countenance calmed me. I thought 
that the firm lips opened, and I heard the words, 
‘* Beware, my son, of unfounded suspicion; be- 
ware of rashness; do not act hastily or without 
proper grounds. Test every thing—rely upon 
the faith of a true-hearted girl—do not place 
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yourself, thoughtlessly, in an attitude of hostility | glossy curls—a slender, silken mustache fringed 
toward your friend, who may have been only im- | his handsome but inexpressive lips—and he wore 
prudent, not intentionally criminal. Act cool-| the finest and most fashionable costume, all vel- 
ly; if you take the sword, let the ground of the | vet, lace, and embroidery. In my dark and well- 
quarrel be defined with accuracy, nothing be left | worn suit, with my grave, white face, I presented 
in doubt. If blood is shed, have a conscience | a very powerful contrast to the young heir; and 
clear from its stain. Be cool.” | I saw that Laura realized the contrast fully. 

I seemed to hear the words. I had intended | I need not pursue this interview further. I 
to ride to Gateville’s on the moment. Instead | preserved my calmness, and deliberately remain- 
of doing so, I now had my horse put away. On| ed until Gateville departed. He plainly intend- 
the next morning I went again to see Laura. | ed, I saw, to ‘‘ sit me out ;” but finding me per- 

Gateville’s horse was at the rack. I found | sist, took his leave with many gallant speeches. 
him seated upon the sofa at Laura’s side turning | He would leave the volume for Mrs. Denby to 
over the leaves of a magnificent volume of en-/} look at, he said; and so, mounting his splendid 
gravings. The two heads were almost touching. | bay, he cantered off, the model of a ‘‘ gallant 
My entrance was plainly unexpected. The | cavalier.” 
young girl hastily drew away from her compan-| Laura followed him with her eyes, and then 
ion’s side, and Gateville was visibly confound- | turned with a sort of pouting constraint to me. 
ed. My lurid glance dwelt for a moment upon Her manner would have induced a third person 
his countenance, then I remembered myself. | to suppose that I was a disagreeable, wearisome 
By a mighty effort I resumed my calmness and | stranger and intruder, who had driven away a 
bowed. | favorite friend and welcome visitor. Laura 

“*Mr. Gateville was showing me these pic-' said nothing, but her air conveyed that impres- 
tures,” Laura said, with some confusion, and a | sion. 
deprecating expression in her eyes, which seemed | _I shall not enter into the details of this inter- 
to anticipate an outburst. Of any such thing to | view either. It differed very slightly at first 


her or in her presence there was no danger at all. 
My tone, when I spoke, was kind and simple. 

** The volume is ‘ The Gallery of Paintings,’ | 
is it not ?” I said. 

** Yes,” replied Gateville, recovering his easy 
air; “and Miss Laura was so much interested 
that your step was not heard. 
like a spectre, Beauclerk! 
* shoes of silence.’ ” 


You must own the 


*¢T can understand how you did not hear my | 


approach, Sir,” I said, calmly, refusing to adopt 
his tone of affected cordiality. ‘‘ Those pictures 
are wonderfully fine.” 

*¢ Beautiful!” said Laura, quickly. 
Gateville brought them—to show me.” 


s¢ Mr. 


A rapid glance toward Gateville seemed in- | 


tended to warn him that he should not say the 
volume was intended as a present. This covert 
look sent a thrill of wretchedness through my 
heart, but I summoned all my calmness to my 
aid. 

Gateville curled his mustache, and said, easi- 
"ee The fact is, I was as idle as possible to-day, | 


my dear Miss Laura, and it just occurred to me | 
that I would come and get your opinion of that 


Why, you enter 


|from the one which I have already described, 
| except that I was, if any thing, gentler than be- 
\fore. I easily perceived, from one or two allu- 
sions which the young girl suffered to escape 
her, that Gateville had made my visit to him the 
topic of conversativa, and doubtless of satirical 
comment. Years afterward I learned every 
thing. He had basely falsified the whole affair 
—had placed me in the ludicrous light of a lover 
who had come to beg his more successful rival 
not to make him unhappy—and declared that I 
had appealed to his friendship in the most piteous 
way, until he ‘‘ really felt for me.” I say that 
| this was what Gateville told Laura, having first 
exacted from her a solemn promise not to men- 
tion a word of it tome. She kept her promise. 
| As I have said, all this came to my knowledge 
many long years afterward. 

Had I dreamed of the real fact, my interview 
with Laura would have doubtless terminated dif- 
ferently. As it was, the end, you will think, 
was almost ludicrous. And yet let me not do 
her injustice. No! When we parted on that 

morning all the pure and tender portion of her 
| being had regained the mastery. She loved me 
then—I know, I feel it! I had spoken as an 

















| 


‘Death on the Pale Horse.’ Horrible-looking | honest gentleman—as every one who truly loves 


fellow, isn’t he ?—decidedly unpleasant.” 

And a ready laugh accompanied the words. 

** You see I don’t like your pale, cadaverous- 
looking figures and faces,” he continued 


| 





: **some- | 


a woman should address her—and the young 
girl’s sympathetic tears flowed freely. 

‘¢ Farewell, Laura!” I said, rising. 
leave you now. 


**T must 
Indeed I love you with my 


thing jolly and lively for me—like this ‘Dance | whole heart and soul —with honest, faithful, 


of the Peasants.’ ” 


| changeless love. I know that I am not gay and 


And Gateville pointed with his small jeweled | amusing, but my affection for you is, perhaps, 


finger at the volume. 
whether his speech was a covert sneer at myself 
or not, but it was evidently understood by Laura. 
I saw her glance wander from my pale, calm face 
to the langhing and bright-colored countenance 
of my rival. His dark hair was arranged in 


I could not determine | more deep. Farewell. 





May God preserve and 
bless you!” 

She took the hand which I held out and press- 
ed it to her eyes; they were wet with tears. A 
smile broke through them, and never shall I for- 
get that face. Thus charged with tender feel- 
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ing, sadness, and regret—with the swimming | bly swam before my eyes—then with clenched 
eyes, the gently parted lips, the cheeks tinted | teeth I was calm again. I had sworn in my 
with a faint, soft rose—the young girl’s counte-| heart to put to death the man who had caused 
nance was so inexpressibly lovely that it haunt- | my misery. Once resolved thereon, I became 
ed me for years and years. It comes before me | as cold and immovable as ice. 
now as of old—the memory, as it were, of some-| When the minuet had terminated I passed 
thing brighter than this world—of an angel who | through the crowd to Laura’s side. She had 
is dead—whom I loved, oh! so dearly—whom I | not suspected my presence, and when my calm 
shall love forever, and meet, I trust, in heaven! | salute sounded in her ears she started as if a 
Beautiful, noble, feeble heart! In the lone-| viper had stung her. The look which encoun- 
liness of my apartment here I see you as I saw| tered my own was such as I do not wish ever 
you in the years before; I salute you with my | again to see upon a human face. It was a look 
hand and heart; I feel that at that moment you | of terror and pain. All the roses had vanished 
still loved me dearly, and my wounded pride | from her cheeks ; she was as pale as death. 
shall prompt no bitter words of you. Bitter?| ‘* Good-evening, Mr. Gateville,” I said, with 
Oh no! I loved you always—you are sacred to|a sarcastic smile; ‘‘ I was just admiring your 
me. When you went away the flowers and sun- | grace in the minuet.” 
shine bloomed and shone less brightly, and the} As I turned my back upon him his face 
world grew, somehow, commonplace and sad. flushed, and a menacing fire flashed from his 
- These are idle tears! eyes. That flash filled me with fierce pleasure ; 
it defined our position, and made all easy. 
Vv. For a moment I gazed into Laura’s eyes. 
Three days after the visit of which I have just | Her pale cheeks and startled look paralyzed my 
spoken, there was a great party at the house of | sneers. All anger died away toward her. My 
a wealthy gentleman in the neighborhood. Lau-! heart bled as I looked at her. A word about the 
ra declared her intention not to go, and as on_ heat of the crowd—would she take my arm ?— 
that morning I was suffering from severe indis-| and we issued from the dense assemblage upon 
position I did not urge her. | the cool portico, followed by Gateville’s furious 
Toward evening I grew better, and just at | eyes. 
nightfall rode over to the ‘‘Cottage” to spend; Two hours afterward I was galloping home 
an hour with Laura. I was informed that she| with rage, agony, despair rioting in my bosom. 
had accompanied Mr. Gateville to the party. | She had met my kindness and gentleness with 
The announcement struck me like a blow. Ij disdain—from fright she had passed to anger. 
stood for a moment looking at the servant with | She would no longer be subjected to my perse- 
blank amazement, then my face flushed crim-| cutions. I might thenceforth consider our en- 
son. I mounted my horse again, and turned | gagement at an end. 
his head in the direction of Colonel C——’s,| That was the result of the interview. 
where the party was to take place. 
I need scarcely say that the fact of Laura’s VL 
accompanying Gateville under the circumstances Such were the events of the month succeeding 
wounded me cruelly; and when I thought of the day when I introduced Gateville to Laura. 
him, my hand instinctively wandered to my side | On the morning after the party I was sitting in 
as though seeking for some weapon. But I) the little parlor of the ‘‘ Cottage,” waiting to 
would control myself. I would not yield to an- | hold that last interview of which I have spoken. 
ger. I would bridle my mood with a bit of | In a few moments the young girl appeared 
iron, and give way to nothing hasty. Pushing | upon the threshold. I had never seen her look 
my horse to headlong speed, I soon reached | more beautiful. Her bearing was queenly, and 
Colonel C——’s. there was something defiant in her manner, 
The entertainment was a brilliant one ; and | which added to the superb attractions of her per- 
all the beauties and gallants of the region had | son. 
come in their richest costumes, and with their | I had designed recording as far as memory 
brightest smiles. I penetrated the joyous crowd | would permit the details of this last interview— 
just as the fiddlers commenced playing a min-| the words spoken—the varying emotions of the 
uet—then, with a sudden pallor, I drew back. | two hearts thus brought clearly to the issue. 
Laura took her place to dance with Gateville, But I can not. I recoil from the attempt. I 
and she wore the breast-pin, pearl necklace, and | can only briefly allude to the character of the 
bracelets which he had presented to her. The | scene. 
box had disappeared from the etagére at the| I came to the ‘‘ Cottage” with a perfect knowl- 
‘¢ Cottage” after the scene which I have narrated | edge of my position. I had been discarded by 
in preceding pages. Ihad supposed that Laura | the woman who had declared that che loved me, 
had returned it. I now saw that she had disre- | and had promised to marry me, and who threw 
garded my wishes, my remonstrance. She had | me overboard, I might conclude almost certain- 
not only kept the jewels, but now publicly ex. | ly, for a wealthier and more agreeable rival. 
hibited them upon her arms and bosom. That was true undoubtedly, and could not be 
I think my head turned for a moment. Al gainsayed ; but there were “other circumstances. 
sort of vertigo seized me. The brilliant assem-| I had received my dismissal in 2 moment of 
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mortification and anger—scarce three days after 
that parting when I read through her smiles and 
tears that she loved me. I had spoken at the 
party with bitter sneers to her escort. I had 
really wounded her. I owed it to myself and to 
Laura that I should see her again. In other 
words — oh! woeful weakness of the human 
heart !—TI loved and could not leave her. I came 
now, ready to do any thing but descend to base 
dishonor to reclaim her love. My anger had all 
gone, and I only felt that the young girl, on 
whose love my very life depended, was about to 
leave me. 

It is a strange and piteous picture to behold 
—a strong man humbling himself before a wo- 
man—as I did that morning. I turn from the 
recollection—my cheeks flush red—it was piti- 
ful! 

My protestations only wearied her—the frown 
never relaxed for a moment—in the hard, cold 
eye, once so tender and melting, I read only a 
persistent, immovable indifference. Her words 
were brief, but unmistakable. I did her honor 
by my preference, she said; my regard for her 
was very flattering, but she must decline to dis- 
cuss the subject in any way. She had thought, 
at one time—this much she would say—that her 
feelings were interested; but reflection had con- 
vinced her that this was a mistake. There was 
no congeniality between our characters. She 
was light and gay, I serious and grave. She 
was fond of bright faces and smiles, I of solemn, 
earnest sedateness. She was convinced that a 
marriage between such persons would be quite 
ridiculous; and here she must request that our 
interview should end. 

She rose and slightly inclined her queenly 
head. As she did so, her falling sleeve drifted 
aside—she wore his bracelets. As my eyes fell 
upon the glittering bauble a deadly chill invaded 
my heart—my brain seemed bursting—I felt my 
cheeks blanch. Without a word, I bowed low, 
and went toward the door. On the threshold I 
turned for an instant. Her cheeks had grown 
as pale as my own, but the red under lip was 
clenched between the pearly teeth, with an ex- 
pression of resolute defiance. I read in her 
countenance unrelenting coldness, immovable 
repulsion. All was thenceforth at an end be- 
tween us. 

I mounted my horse with a strange fire burn- 
ing in my breast it seemed. Digging the spur 
into the animal's side, and shouting hoarsely, I 
set out at full speed for Gateville’s. 


VII. 

Pride is a terrible trait of the human heart. 
Once wounded to the quick it cries aloud for 
blood—nothing less will satisfy it. If the deep- 
est love is outraged equally in one of these dis- 
dainful natures the recoil is dangerous. One 
element alone can curb the aroused devil—piety, 
a heart purified by faith and trust in Him, the 
supreme Lord of all. 

I had not then this faith and trust. 
tated not one moment. 


T hesi- 
I sought only for a fa- 





vorable pretext on which to fix a quarrel with 
Gateville—I would kill him, but the world should 
not lay the blame of the encounter upon Laura. 

The following slip from the old forgotten 
Provincial Gazette will adequately convey what 
followed : 

** We have just seen a gentleman from —— 
county who informs us that an unfortunate en- 
counter recently occurred in his neighborhood 
between Henry Beauclerk, Esquire, of ‘Leba- 
non,’ and Charles Gateville, Esquire, of ‘ Gate- 
ville Hall,’ in which the latter was killed. It 
seems that a political discussion at the Court- 
house of the county was the occasion of the 
misunderstanding. Mr. Gateville was indulg- 
ing, in presence of a considerable concourse of 
the gentry, in denunciation of the candidate of 
the opposite party, when Mr. Beauclerk gave 
him the lie direct, and but for the interposition 
of by-standers a collision would have ensued 
upon the spot. It was only deferred, however, 
until the succeeding day. The parties then met, 
attended by their respective friends, and armed 
with short swords, on the boundary line between 
their estates. The combat is represented as 
having been desperate, and indicative of rooted 
hostility. Mr. Beauclerk’s superior coolness, 
however, decided the event. At the third or 
fourth encounter—which the parties insisted on, 
against the remonstrance of their friends—Mr. 
Gateville was run through the body, his adver- 
sary escaping with a slight wound in the sword 
arm. By this unfortunate event the county of 
has lost one of its wealthiest and most 
prominent gentlemen.” 

Such was the paragraph in the Gazette. It 
was as true as newspaper accounts generally are. 
Gateville was run through the body, certainly ; 
but in three months he was riding about as if 
nothing had happened. In six months he had 
a companion at the Hall—Mrs. Gateville, once 
Laura Denby. 

And I? Ina distant part of the land I read 
the announcement in the very newspaper which 
informed the public of his death. I had gone 
away from the region where my heart had been 
broken—my mother had even urged it—‘‘ Leba- 
non” had become the home of the stranger. 

So terminated the tragedy of my youth. It 
left, I need scarcely say, upon my mind and 
heart an ineffaceable impression ; but it did not 
break down and destroy me. I pass over the 
succeeding years—ten years fled away. I was 
married happily ; my mother’s health was good ; 
my life had not been unprosperous; I was con- 
tent. 

Shall I end my story here? I hesitate, and 
reflect. Perhaps it will be as well to add a few 
brief words. They will chiefly concern her 
whom I loved so faithfully and well—the poor, 
dear girl who had cast such a shadow upon my 
youth. 





vu. 


One day I read in the Gazette, which I con- 
| tinued to receive, that my alienated patrimony, 
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*‘ Lebanon,” was for sale. I had long been 
homesick—the advertisement brought my sick- 
ness toa crisis. I formed my resolution quickly, 
and sought my wife and mother. On the same 
evening every thing was determined upon— six 
months afterward I had again become the owner 
and occupant of my father’s house. I shall never 
leave it more until I go from it forever. 

And what of my neighbors of Gateville— 
Laura?—Alas! That supreme utterance of hu- 
man pain expresses all. Half a dozen years 
before he had terminated a career of ruinous 
extravagance by conveying the whole property 
to his creditors —had become an abandoned sot 
—and gone with his wife, whither no one knew. 
Mrs. Denby was dead. 

I sat down in my study and leaned my head 
upon my hand and cried like a child. There 
are those who are ashamed of weeping. I am 
glad to know that, when approaching the hard 
middle age of life, I could find some tears for the 
misery of the poor, dear child whom I had loved. 
I think we men are far more faithful sometimes 
than women think. It was the merciful decree 
of Him who rules us all that I should have the 
opportunity of soothing, for a few sad moments, 
the poor wounded dove still so dear to me. 

I shall relate the rest very briefly. One beau- 
tiful morning I was driving by the old parish 
church, where I had first seen Laura, when I 
thought I heard a sob from the opposite side of 
the wall encircling the grave-yard. Mastered by 
a vague impression of something familiar in the 
tone, I descended and entered the gate. A wo- 
man, clad in wretched apparel, was kneeling, or 
rather lying, upon one of the graves. She raised 
her head. It was Laura! 

An electric shock passed through my bosom— 
in an instant I was at her side. She rose, start- 
led and trembling to her feet; her dark, swollen 
eyes, set in her white, haggard face, surveyed me 
with an expression which made my heart ache 
and my cheeks flush. 

‘* Laura !” 

It was all I could say. In an instant the poor 
thing was lying upon my breast, sobbing hysteric- 
ally; in another instant I had placed her in my 
carriage, and we were hastening toward ‘‘ Leb- 
anon.” The shock had brought on a terrible 
fit of coughing. I saw before me the early vic- 
tim of the most aggravated species of consump- 
tion. 

In ten days she was lying by the side of her 
mother, whose grave she had come to visit once 
more before her death. Alone, in her last mo- 
ments, we had spoken with open hearts, sacred 
from all other eyes and ears. I had heard her 
whole history. Her husband had died some 
years before in miserable poverty, aggravated by 
more miserable intemperance. Her only child 
had perished, literally from want. All joy and 
hope had left her then. She had wandered as a 
beggar on the highway —her only aim was to 
come and die upon her mother’s grave. 

She died in my arms—her precious head re- 
clining on my breast. Her last words blessed 


me. They asked me to pardon her; with the 
poor thin hand in mine, I could only reply with 
tears. 

**T loved you always,” she murmured in a 
broken voice. ‘*I loved you more than words 
can tell when I had wounded and insulted you. 
I married—God forgive me!—to distract my 
miserable mind from what was preying onit. I 
say this, Henry, as Iam about to die. God has 
forgiven me, and you—you'll forgive me too, will 
you not ?—your poor, weak Laura!” 

The words were her last. As the shades of 
evening fell she passed away, her thin hands 
clasped upon her pure white bosom—her eyes 
fixed on some vision far away. 


So she left me. I retained only the worn 
silken belt which had encircled the dear waist. 
It was this which I chanced to discover last night 
which gave me that terrible sickness of the heart. 
The stains of tears are on it—such tears as I 
have wept so often at her grave. I go there 
sometimes in the bright spring days and think 
of her, and as I look upon the flowers planted by 
my wife there I fancy that they typify, in their 
tender bloom and beauty, the poor child who 
loved me once so dearly—whom J loved as fond- 
ly—and shall love as faithfully, until I die. 





THE ROMANCE OF LIFE- 
INSURANCE. 

N the month of May, 1857, M. Philippe Bar- 
raud, a gentleman of property, and well-con- 
nected in the town and neighborhood of Li- 
moges, France, wrote to M. Samson, at Paris, 
an inspector in France for some of the prom- 
inent Life-Insurance companies of London, to 
the effect that he desired the appointment of 
sub-agent of those companies for his district. 
His references being unexceptionable, he was 
immediately appointed, no one suspecting the 
deep-laid plot at whose head he stood. Shortly 
after his appointment Barraud accepted insur- 
ances, for four different companies, on the life 
of Mathurin Tandeaud, to the total amount of 
215,000 francs, and for the benefit of Henry 
Barbou Descourieres. The insurances were ef- 
fected in June, 1857. 'Tandeaud, who was cer- 
tified by the resident examining physician, Dr. 
Meilhac, to be of sound constitution and in ro- 
bust health, died in December of the same year. 
Barraud immediately forwarded the necessary 
papers, certifying to a sudden death, and claim- 
ed the money on behalf of M. Descourieres. So 
large an amount falling due so shortly after the 
effecting of an insurance operated as an ‘“‘ eye- 
opener” to the four companies involved, who 
sent out an agent to examine into matters. 
This agent, Mr. Walden, succeeded, after some 
effort, in unvailing a precious mess of rascality 
as ever was hatched. He ascertained that Tan- 
deaud, who had insured his life for so consider- 
able an amount, was a poor farm-laborer, the 
son of Barraud’s brother’s farm-bailiff; that he 





had been for two years suffering from consump- 
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tion, and was in June, when the insurances were 
effected, in the last stages of the disease, and 
actually given up by the doctors; that, so far 
from being accessory to the insurance of his life, 
his family were left in the most necessitous cir- 
cumstances— Mr. Walden getting these main 
facts from the poorer neighbors, among whom, 
on his arrival, a subscription was being gathered 
to help them in their destitution. 

Mr. Walden demanded that Barraud and Des- 
courieres should give up the policies on Tan- 
deaud’s life. Had they done so the other ex- 
posures might not have been made. But, rely- 
ing on family influences—which, indeed, did on 
the trial nearly clear them, in the face of the 
most positive proof of guilt—they declined to 
give up any thing. Thereupon Mr. Walden 
made a statement of the affair before the Procu- 
reur-Imperial, and demanded an investigation, 
which resulted in the following disclosure : 

M. David, inspector for the Gresham Life 
Company of London, arrived in Limoges in 
January, 1857. He there made the acquaint- 
ance of Barbou Descourieres, a man of wealth, 
and Feval, an officer in the local hospital, whom 
he (David) appointed agent for the Company in 
Limoges. : 

On the 20th of February, 1857, Feval an- 
nounced a proposal to insure the life of Louis 
Felix, in favor of Barbou Descourieres, for 
25,000 francs. The necessary medical certifi- 
cates being produced, the insurance was effected. 
On the 31st of May, 1857, just forty days after, 
Louis Felix died. Suddenly—unexpectedly, of 
course? Two physicians certified that death 
was caused by a terrible and sudden attack of 
brain fever. ‘The Company, without hesitation, 
paid to Descourieres 25,000 francs. 

What was the true state of the case? Louis 
Felix was a beggar in a neighboring commune; 
ill since his fifteenth year, and so helpless that, 
on the 18th of February—two days before the 
insurance was effected on his life—he was ad- 
mitted to the hospital of Limoges, where the 
physicians pronounced him incurably ill. His 
speedy death was certain. When he died Fe- 
val made a false declaration before the public 
registrar, by which the place of decease remain- 
ed unknown; by adroit juggling, made two hon- 
est physicians unsuspectingly sign a declaration 
that death was caused by brain fever; and there- 
upon Descourieres claimed and received the 
money. 

Meantime, on the 12th 6f March, 1857, an in- 
surance was effected for a considerable amount, 
also in the Gresham, on the life of one Antoine 
Voisin, in favor of M. Bourdas, another confed- 
erate. Dr. Boulland, the Company’s resident 
physician, had certified to the sound health of 
the consumptive Felix without seeing him, mere- 
ly upon the representations of M. David. In 
Voisin’s case he was deceived by a robust young 
farmer being presented to him instead of the 
real Voisin, who was a soldier, discharged be- 
cause suffering from an incurable disease, and 
at that moment in the hospital. On the 12th 





of March Voisin’s life was insured. On the 9th 
of April he was dead! This death coming so 
near in time to that of Felix, it was thought 
unsafe to claim the money; and instead of an- 
nouncing it at all, Bourdas neglected to pay the 
next accruing premium, whereupon the Com- 
pany unsuspiciously declared the policy forfeit- 
ed. 


A third insurance was made on the life of one 
Guinant, and a fourth on the life of one Gardelle 
—the latter for 100,000 francs—each for the ben- 
efit of one of the clique. These two men were 
still living at the time of the trial, in the early 
part of the present year, but were daily expected 
to die of diseases which were known to be incur- 
able at the time of effecting the insurance. In 
Gardelle’s case an ingenious ‘‘ dodge” was used 
to procure the necessary health certificate. Phi- 
lippe Barraud persuaded poor Gardelle that if he 
could but obtain a certificate of good health he 
could join a benevolent society and get relief 
from it. He therefore, after some difficulties 
and entreaties, persuaded his medical adviser to 
give him such a certificate; and on the faith of 
this—used by David and Barraud, without Gar- 
delle’s knowledge—Dr. Boulland made his con- 
fidential report to the Company, recommending 
Gardelle’s life as a safe one, without having ever 
seen the man! 

Here Boulland stopped, and, proving refrac- 
tory, it became necessary for these gentlemen to 
obtain a more tractable physician. Also, at this 
time, Barraud found it more convenient to have 
himself appointed agent of the Company, which 
was no sooner done than he proposed two insur- 
ances, amounting altogether to 150,000 francs, 
upon the life of one Bourdarias, a hawker. Dr. 
Meilhac, who furnished the health certificate for 
this case, had for a long time treated Bourdarias 
for a cancer in his neck. The case was a des- 
perate one. The proposals were made on the 
4th and 24th of April, 1858, and on the 28th, 
before the papers could be made out, Bourdarias 
died! They lost this insurance, of course. But 
their shrewdness did not desert them. Instead 
of arousing suspicions by communicating news 
of the death, Barraud informed his principals 
that Bourdarias felt annoyed at inquiries having 
been made concerning his respectability, and de- 
clined to insure his life. 

Then came the case of Mathurin Tandeaud. 
Dr. Meilhac, who had treated him for an incur- 
able consumption, and knew that he had but a 
few months to live, certified that he was in ro- 
bust health, and of sound constitution. When 
Mr. Walden began to expose the intrigues of 
this clique, Dr. Meilhac shot himself. The oth- 
ers braved it out. The Government Prosecutor 
did not dare to bring the case before a jury, feel- 
ing, as was openly said in court, that so great 
was the influence of the families of these crim- 
inals that no jury would have convicted them. 
‘¢ How great that family influence was, and still 
is,” writes Mr. Walden, in his report, ‘‘ may be 
judged from the fact that the local newpaper, in 
giving an account of the trial, did not dare to 
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give the names of the accused in full; and 
though they are all well known to every person 
in the town (where this matter had been the 
chief subject of talk for more than a year), their 
initials only are to be found in the reporter’s ac- 
count of the trial and conviction.” A footman 
in livery daily carried Descourieres’ dinner to 
the prison, and during the trial this haughty 
swindler drove to and from the court and prison 
—a distance of but three hundred yards—in his 
private carriage, driven by a coachman in livery, 
the guards following at a respectful distance be- 
hind! 

Whatever may be said of American justice, 
we may congratulate ourselves that no such dis- 
tinctions have been accorded to wealthy or well- 
connected swindlers in this country. 

The court sentenced Barbou Descourieres and 
Barraud to two years, Feval and Da¥id to fifteen 
months, and Laporte to one year, in the House 
of Cortection—a very mild sentence indeed. 

If we could know the secrets of the Life-In- 
surance offices, we should see that this singular- 
ly audacious fraud is but one of many thousands. 
Beneficent as the principle is, rogues have in all 
times sought to use it for purposes of rascality ; 
and no little ingenuity has been brought to the 
devising of plans for this purpose, instances of 
which will be found in their proper places, be- 
low. 

The possibility by small stated payments 
during life to secure a considerable sum to the 
family or creditors of the insurer after his death, 
is one of the grandest benefits which has ac- 
crued from our progress in civilization. Life- 
insurance needs the security of the highest social 
culture to make it profitable, or even possible. 
No premium will pay for the risk in a state of 
society where a man is like to be murdered on 
the highway for his money, or burned at the 
stake for his opinions; where, as in England 
three centuries ago or in Turkey now, the small- 
pox and plague decimate the population at fre- 
quent intervals, or where filthy living exposes 
and predisposes the human body to the attacks 
of deadly fevers, as was the case all over Europe 
in the days of Erasmus, who says of the houses 
of the better class of English people: ‘‘ As to the 
floors, they are usually made of clay, covered 
with rushes that grew in the fens, which are so 
slightly removed, now and then, that the lower 
part remains sometimes for twenty years togeth- 
er, and in it a collection of spittle, vomit, urine 
of dogs and men, beer, scraps of fish, and other 
filthiness not to be named. Hence, upon change 
of weather, a vapor is exhaled very pernicious, 
in my opinion, to the human body.” 

Thus it is not strange that, though the Em- 
peror Claudius, according to Pliny, was an in- 
surer of corn imported into Rome, and though 
Cicero speaks distinctly of insuring a remittance 
of money from Laodicea, though the old Saxon 
quilds were of the nature of mutual insurance 
societies, though marine insurance was already 
common in Europe in the fourteenth century, 
and the trade in annuities—the exact converse 


of life-insurance—was well known and largely 
extended even so early as the sixteenth century, 
yet the earliest life company in England was the 
Mercers’, established in 1698, and this shortly 
failed. Before this, however, individuals of 
wealth had been in the habit of making contracts 
in the nature of life-insurances. The earliest 
instances of this occur among the Crusaders of 
the Middle Ages. To the Knight of the Cross 
the danger most feared was captivity; and though 
the romantic ballads of those days make frequent 
mention of gallant soldiers released by fair Sara- 
cens, like Lord Bateman by the Soldan’s daugh- 
ter, it was sufficiently plain that such good luck 
could scarce be counted on with any satisfactory 
degree of certainty. A personal insurance was 
therefore not unfrequently entered on, by which, 
in consideration of a certain payment, the insur- 
er, generally a Jew, agreed to ransom his client, 
who thus went on his way with a lighter heart. 
Another method was often practiced by ship- 
masters and others departing on long and dan- 
gerous voyages, by which a specific amount was 
deposited in the hands of a money-broker, on 
condition that if the insured returned he should 
receive double or treble the amount he had paid, 
while in the event of his non-return the Jew kept 
the deposit. 

‘‘Life Tables,” from which may be deduced 
the average duration of life in any given locality, 
are of the first necessity to the proper carrying 
on of life-insurance. At present these tables are 
sufficiently numerous to afford to the actuary 
very correct data upon which to found his caleu- 
lations. But it was not until 1536 that parish 
registers of births and deaths were-first estab- 
lished in England, and not till after the plague 
of 1593 had carried off thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants of London that they were regularly kept. 
John Graunt, ‘‘ Citizen of London,” was the first 
who made use of these registers to form tables 
from which to calculate the average duration of 
life in England. In his ‘‘ Natural and Political 
Observations,” published 1662, he states that 
*‘seven per cent. dieth of age; that some dis- 
eases and casualties keep a constant proportion, 
whereas some others are very irregular; that 
not above one in four thousand are starved; that 
not one in two thousand are murthered in Lon- 
don; that not one in fifteen hundred dies luna- 
tick; that the stone increases (1662), the scur- 
vy decreases, and the gout stands at a stay.” 
Graunt was the first to commit the heinous sin 
of ‘*numbering the people” of London, and his 
fellow-citizens, of whom there proved to be but 
384,000, instead of the millions they boasted, 
never forgave him for his unpatriotic heresy. 
So exaggerated were the reports of London’s 
vast population before this, that it was common- 
ly believed no less than a million souls died 
there annually; while Sir William Petty, who 
succeeded Graunt, asserted that the city doubled 
| itself in forty years, and would entirely stop 
| growing before the year 1800. But he also be- 
| lieved that the world would be fully peopled in 
two thousand years from the time he wrote. 
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The first legal record of a Life-Insurance case 
occurs in 1698. Sir William Howard insured 
his life with a merchant for one year from the 
3d September, 1697. He died on the 3d Sep- 
tember, 1698; and the underwriter refused to 
pay the insurance. The Court held that ‘‘from 
the day of the date” excluded the day itself, and 
that therefore the underwriter was liable. 

Shortly after this the principle of assurance 
began to be misused for betting purposes. A 
mania for insuring any and every thing seized 
the public mind. In 1694 £30 were paid to in- 
sure £100 provided Namur were captured before 
September 1 of that year. For five shillings per 
quarter, paid by an association, each member 
was insured the payment of £120 per annum to 
his survivors. A marriage portion of £200 was 
offered to any one who should contribute two 
shillings per quarter till he himself married; and 
it is recorded that two persons, on the opening 
of the company, subscribed two shillings each, 
married each other, and claimed a double share 
of £400. By another, a mutual scheme, each 
member was to contribute 2s. 6d. toward each | 
baptized infant of his co-assurers until he had | 
one of his own, when he was entitled to £200, | 


deaths, stolen or disabled, Crown Tavern, Smith- 
field. 

William Helmes, Exchange Alley, Assurance 
of Female Chastity. 

Insurance from housebreakers. 

Insurance from highwaymen. 

Assurance from lying. 

Plummer and Petty’s Insurance from death 
by drinking Geneva. 

Rum Insurance. 

But the worst was not yet. In a few years 
‘“‘ Insurance wagers” became the rage. Policies 
were openly laid on the lives of all public men. 
When George II. fought at Dettingen, 25 per 
cent. was paid against his safe return. "When 
in 1745 the Pretender was defeated, thousands 
of pounds were laid upon his capture, his death, 
even his whereabouts. When Lord Nithsdale 
escaped from the tower by his wife taking his 
| place, the wretches who had periled money on 
| his life, and to whom his impending exécution 
would have been a profit, were noisy in their 
complaints and execrations. But no sooner was 





| it known that he was really free than they 
|turned about and wagered upon his recapture. 
| Sir Robert Walpole’s life was insured for many 


‘*the interest of which is sufficient to give the | thousands, and at periods of political excitement, 
child a good education, and the principal re- | | when his. person seemed in danger, the odds 
served until it comes to maturity.” So numer-| | were proportionately enlarged by the speculators. 
ous were companies, and so fierce the compe- | | When Wilkes was committed to the tower poli- 
tition, that all manner of advertising dodges were | cies were granted at 10 per cent. that he would 





resorted to to attract attention. As Warren, the 


blacking man of London, afterward kept his | 


bard, and some of our New York tailors even 
now find their account in sartorial rhymes, the 
insurance companies of their days also employed 
the muse. But the real poets of the day turned 
all into ridicule, and their epigrams had no little 
share in bringing the mania to a crisis. Of a 
Life Company was written : 
“Come all ye generous husbands with your wives, 
Insure round sums on your precarious lives, 
That, to your comfort, when you're dead and rotten, 
Your widows may be rich when you're forgotten.” 


A company was formed, with a paper capital | 
of £2,000,000, to insure horses, whereupon this 
squib followed : 


“You that keep horses to preserve your ease, 
And pads to please your wives and mistresses, 
Insure their lives, and if they die we'll make 
Full satisfaction, or be bound to break.” 


So pertinacious were the agents who solicited | 
custom for these companies, that an outraged | 
poetaster of the day complains : 


‘* By fire and life insurers next 
I'm intercepted, pestered, vexed 
Almost beyond endurance; 
And though the sch appear d, 
Their advocates are seldom found 
Deficient in assurance.” 





Among the numerous bubble companies were 
the following, whose titles seem even to our 
speculative generation sufficiently absurd : 

A company for insuring and increasing chil- 
dren’s fortunes. 

An insurance office for horses dying natural 





| the degeneracy of the times. 


King- George, 
when he was ill, and Lord North, when he was 
| unpopular, were both good objects on the brokers’ 
| schedules. When Minorca was lost, and the 
| Bate of Newcastle ‘‘began to tremble for his 
place, and the only thing which was dearer to 
him than his place—his neck,” there were plenty 
| to open policies on his life. Insurances were 
| made on the life of the Regent of Orleans; and 
| when he was succeeded by Louis XV., they in- 
| sured, not his life indeed, but the continuance 
| of his mistresses in the royal favor. Lord March 

made a wager with ‘‘ young Mr. Pigot,” that 
| Sir William Codrington would die before old 
Mr. Pigot; but as the latter happened to be 
| dead when the wager was made, the profligate 
|son refused to pay. Whereupon Lord March 
! compelled him by process of law. To such a 
| degree was public sentiment perverted by this 
| iniquitous betting that the London Chronicle, 
| the ‘eminently respectable” paper of its day, 
| remarks in 1768, in what would now be called 
| its money article : 

*¢The introduction and amazing progress of 


| temain there a specified time. 


j illicit gaming at Lloyd’s coffee-house is, among 


others, a powerful and very melancholy proof of 
Though gaming 
in any degree is perverting the original and use- 
ful design of that coffee-house, it may be in some 


| measure excusable to speculate on the following 


subjects: Mr. Wilkes being elected member for 
| London ; which was done from 5 to 50 guineas 
percent. Mr. Wilkes being elected member for 
| Middlesex, from 20 to 70 guineas per cent. 
Alderman Bond’s life for one year, now doing 
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at 7 per cent. On Sir J. H. being turned out 
in one year, now doing at 12 guineas per cent. 
On John Wilkes’s life for one year, now doing at 
5 per cent. N.B.—Warranted to remain in 
prison during that period! On a declaration 
of war with France or Spain in one year, 8 guin- 
eas per cent. But when policies come to be 
opened on two of the first peers in Britain losing 
their heads, at 10s. 6d. per cent., or on the dis- 
solution of the present Parliament within one 
year, at 5 guineas per cent., which are now actu- 
ally doing, and underwritten chiefly by Scots- 
men, it is surely high time to interfere.” 
Ministers were not above speculating on their 
private advices; it was a well-known fact that 
a certain Embassador insured £30,000 on Min- 


the audacity of his speech, but more disgusted 
at the result. But they got no nearer his secret, 
although it was known that an aggregate of 
£30,000 was offered him to make the disclosure 
which should enable insurers to come to a settle- 
ment. 

No sooner did the principle of Life-Insurance 
begin to find favor than ingenious knaves found 
here a field for their operations. The first known 
fraud occurred in 1730. In that year, in an ob- 
scure part of London, lived a man, tall, middle- 
aged, with a semi-military bearing, with a young 
woman of about twenty, reputed to be his daugh- 
ter. They lived respectably, though poorly; and 
being very quiet, made few acquaintance and no 
friends. Suddenly, one night, the woman was 


orca when he had in his pocket at the time news 
that it was taken. A common subject for in-|a slight attack, and left a prescription. But al- 
surance was the duration of the lives of persons | most immediately afterward the patient grew 
believed to be on their death-beds. The lead- | rapidly worse, and, before the doctor could be re- 
ing newspaper in 1771 was obliged to announce, | called, expired in great agony. He came; felt 
‘‘from the most undoubted authority, that the | her pulse, placed his hand on her heart, shook 
repeated accounts of her Royal Highness the | his head, and intimated that all was over. She 
Princess Dowager of Wales being very ill, and | was buried in due form. The sorrowing father 
her life in great danger, are entirely false ; such | presently claimed and received a considerable 
reports being only calculated to promote the | sum which had been insured upon the life of his 
shameful spirit of gambling by insurances on | daughter, and shortly disappeared. 

lives.” The author of ‘“‘ Every Man his own| Not very long thereafter an old gentleman and 
Brother” declared that the decease of persons | his daughter took possession of a respectable 
was hastened when they saw themselves insured | house in the neighborhood of Queen Square, 
in the public papers at 90 per cent. Large sums where they soon attracted attention by receiving 
were lost by ‘‘ insurers” who had speculated upon | much company, keeping a generous table, and 
the failure of a young gentleman who had gone | opening their parlors to somewhat high play—at 
to Lapland to bring back two rein-deer and two | which it was afterward remembered that, though 
Lapland females. He brought them all! And _| the old man did not engage, no one ever won of 
finally the entire public risked money on the ser the young woman. But a stop was soon put to 
of the notorious Chevalier D'Eon, who was re- | these amusements. The lady was taken sudden- 
puted a woman in masculine attire. Hundreds | ly ill; spasms at the heart convulsed her frame; 
of thousands of pounds were insured—for and | several physicians were hastily sent for, while 
against—when it became a question how to as- | the man hung over his supposed daughter in ap- 
certain the fact. Hereupon a new issue was | parent agony of spirit. One physician only ar- 
raised, and the brokers took risks that by a cer- rived in time to see her again imitate the appear- 


taken ill. A physician was called; thought it 





tain day the Chevalier’s sex would or would not 
be placed beyond doubt. It was publicly adver- 
tised that on payment of fifteen guineas one 
hundred should be returned whenever he was 
proved to bea woman. Hereupon he professed 
to grow indignant, and gave notice in the public 
papers that on a certain day and hour, at a city 
coffee-house, he would satisfy all whom it con- 
cerned. The betting immediately increased to 
a furious extent ; and on the appointed day the 
rendezvous was crowded with bankers, under- 


ance of death; the others, satisfied that life had 
| fled, gave their certificates and pocketed their 
fees. The coffin was again put under ground, 
and again the bereaved father received many 
thousand pounds from the various underwriters, 
merchants, and companies with whom he had in- 
| sured the life of the departed. 

Again—this time a few years later—these two 
able actors reappeared upon the same stage. 
This time the scene was Liverpool; the man a 

| ship-owner of reputed wealth, with whom lived 








writers, and brokers. Presently the Chevalier his niece, an unmarried lady, owning consider- 
approached, clad in the uniform of a French offi- | able landed property in her own right. This 
cer, and decorated with the order of St. Louis. | was the report insidiously spread, and generally 
He rose to address the assembly. A dead silence | believed on Change, where he came to be much 
took the place of the busy hum and wrangle of | respected by those who dealt with him. His 
insurers. Bowing politely to the anxious crowd, | house was open, and his niece dispensed its hos- 
he said “ he came to prove that he belonged to | pitalities in a most graceful manner. Presently 
that sex whose dress he wore, and challenged | it was rumored that unsuccessful ventures had 
any one there to disprove his manhood with | occurred, to which he frankly owned, mention- 
sword or with cudgel.” Bankers, brokers, and |ing gradually that his affairs demanded some 
underwriters, gaped at one another aghast, but | ready money, which he would be forced to bor- 
no one took up the challenge, and the Chevalier | row. To do so on the security of his niece’s 
departed in triumph, leaving some pleased with | property, it became necessary that he should in- 
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sure her life for about £2000. As this was a 
regular transaction, he found no difficulty in get- 
ting underwriters. To save his credit, he asked 
that the matter be kept secret ; and under cover 
of this secrecy he succeeded in effecting insur- 
ance with no less than ten different merchants 
and companies in London and elsewhere. Once 
more the game was in his hands. In a few weeks 
the lady was taken ill. The physician sum- 
moned found her in convulsions, administered a 
specific, was recalled during the night, but came 
too late; death had apparently set in; and in the 
morning all Liverpool knew that the merchant’s 
niece had died suddenly. 

This time no haste was made with the funer- 
al. The lady almost lay in state for several 
days, and was visited by numbers; the physi- 
cian certified that she had died of a complaint he 
could hardly name; the grave received the cof- 
fin; and the sorrowing uncle went about his bus- 
iness. He seemed to suffer much, was careless 
about his affairs, and in no haste at all to claim 
the insurances, most of which stood over for 
months after they became due. He had select- 
ed his men with care, and knew that they would 
pay. Finally, conceiving a distaste for the place 
where he had suffered so much, he removed for 
change of air, and was heard from no more. Some 
time after his final disappearance suspicions were 
aroused; and on comparing notes and descrip- 
tions, the various life-insurers were forced to the 
conclusion that they had been victimized by the 
shrewdest and most audacious of villains. He 
was never more heard from, and no doubt pru- 
dently enjoyed in some distant country the fruits 
of his successful swindles. It is difficult to ac- 
count for the repeated success of so bold a fraud ; 
and it is generally thought that the young woman 
possessed the power of simulating death, of which 
we read remarkable cases in the records of va- 
rious times. 

Shortly after the establishment of the “‘ Equi- 
table,” which is now the oldest on the list of 
English Life-Insurance Companies, a man named 
Innes insured the life of his step-daughter for 
£1000. She died shortly after, under tragical 
and suspicious circumstances ; and Innes pro- 
duced a will, apparently executed by her, de- 
claring him executor and legatee. Its validity 
was contested by the Company, and he brought 
two witnesses who swore boldly to all the re- 
quired formalities. They had convinced the 
jury, when Innes, to make assurance doubly 
sure, insisted on calling a third witness, to prove 
that he was present at the signature and attesta- 
tion of the will. This man’s courage failed, or 
his conscience troubled him. Wan and ghastly 
he entered the witness-box, where his first words 
were, ‘* My Lord, my name is Borthwick ; I am 
brother to the witness of the same name who has 
been examined. The will was not made in the 
Bridgegate of Glasgow; it was forged by a 
schoolmaster in the Maze, in the Borough.” 

**There is a screw loose,” muttered Innes, on 
the instant endeavoring to glide out of court. 
But too late. He was taken, tried, and hung. 














In 1780 occurred a fraud which has since been 
often repeated. A lady’s life was insured for 
£2000. She was apparently in vigorous health. 
Six months after a claim was made for the mon- 
ey. All the forms were regular; the disease was 
certified to be of the lungs—one which the com- 
pany’s physician should have more easily discov- 
ered. The directors felt disagreeably toward 
their secretary and physician, but as all seemed 
right, honorably paid up. Presently a rumor 
came to them. On examination it was found 
that one sister being ill and utterly given over to 
death, the other brought a certificate of the in- 
valid’s birth, personated her at the office, de- 
ceived every body, afterward sent in the certifi- 
eate of her sister’s death, obtained the money, 
and prudently disappeared. 

An important and just decision was made in 
1803, in the case of Godsoll and Co., coachmak- 
ers to William Pitt, against the Pelican Compa- 
ny. Pitt was known to be extravagant and nev- 
er to pay his debts. Godsoll and Co., unwilling 
to lose his custom, whenever his bill with them 
reached £1000 insured his life for the sum—a 
practice which has since become very general, 
and is now counted one of the great commercial 
advantages of Life-Insurance. Pitt died in their 
debt and insolvent. But the State determined 
to pay his creditors. Nevertheless, the coach- 
makers made claim also for their insurance mon- 
ey. The Company urged that the insurance was 
made to pay a special debt, which debt having 
been discharged by the nation, Godsoll and Co. 
had no insurable interest in Pitt’s life; and the 
judges righteously sustained this point. Had 
they done otherwise, the law previously passed 
to prevent gambling in lives would have been 
practically annulled. The Company, however, 
were made to return the premiums paid. It is 
not amiss here to state another decision, made 
in 1830, to the effect that a Life-Insurance con- 
tract was void because the insurer had failed to 
state material facts in the case—though he an- 
swered all the questions which were asked by the 
company. 

In 1809 the British Government undertook 
to grant annuities at certain rates which were 
thought fair to both sides. But shrewd capital- 
ists quickly perceived that, while on young lives 
the rates were somewhat low, on healthy old 
lives they were too liberal. In fact the Govern- 
ment had taken for the basis of its calculations 
the tables used by the Life-Insurance Companies, 
forgetting that, though these were beyond doubt 
correct, the selection of lives which made the 
Insurance operation doubly safe worked fatally 
against the reversed calculation of annuities. 
From 1809 to 1819 Government annuities were 
objects of speculative interest. Capitalists sent 


agents all over the country to hunt up hale old 
men, on whose lives their principals immediately 
bought annuities, often to large amounts. Quiet 
country places were astounded at the sudden at- 
tentions received from utter strangers by poor old 
men who had for years been living neglected and 
friendless. 


Physicians were procured for them 
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when they were ill; the clergyman of their parish 
had orders to supply them with food of good qual- 
ity; they were comfortably clothed, and all by 
some person who generously preferred to remain 
unknown. And ali this was the work of annui- 
ty-mongers, among whom were to be found men 
of all the moneyed classes, from highest to low- 
est. The Marquis of Hertford was known to be 
largely engaged in this jobbing ; the commission- 
ers of Greenwich Hospital bought annuities on 
the lives of the most healthy of their pensioners ; 
it was calculated that the nation lost £400,000 
per year by its imprudent bargain, which it so ob- 
stinately stuck to. A man of ninety, by paying 
£100 was guaranteed a semi-annual payment of 
£62 per year for the balance of his life. The 
first half-yearly payment was made to him three 
months after purchase. It follows that if he 
lived one year and a quarter after buying his an- 
nuity, he received back all his purchase-m oney 
and interest at eight per cent. ; and every half 
year he lived after this was a clear loss to the 
Government and gain to the annuitant of £31. 
No wonder that lawyers spent their vacations, 
ladies their summer tour, noblemen their spare 
cash, in hunting up hale old men upon whose 
lives to make profitable investments. 

We have not space to recount the various 
frauds which are on record as having been at- 
tempted on Life-Insurance Companies— many of 
which have the tragic element of death freely 
intermixed. In not a few instances has poison 
been used by impatient insurers to expedite a 
wished-for death; and it is curious that, in the 
majority of such cases recorded, women have 
been the poisoners of husbands, sisters, or de- 
pendents. Space fails us even for a detail of 
the scandalous crimes of that arch scamp Thom- 
as Griffith Wainwright, some time a successful 
London magazinist, the friend of Hazlitt, Allan 
Cunningham, and the gentle Elia. ‘* Kind, 
light-hearted Janus Weathercock,” wrote Charles 
Lamb, speaking of him under his nom de plume, 
and little suspecting the desperate villainy which 
lurked beneath his easy, dashing manner. The 
smallest of his crimes seems to have been the 
insuring of his wife’s step-sister’s life, in various 
offices, to the amount of £18,000, and afterward 
poisoning her. The girl was ‘‘ buxom, hand- 
some, and twenty-one,” and there was no diffi- 
culty in making insurances. She was induced 
to assign the policies to her brother-in-law; and 
from this moment her fate was sealed. On the 
14th of December she made her will; on the 
21st she was dead. The companies on whom he 
called for the insurance money asked him to 
prove an insurable interest. He brought suit. 
The jury were unable to agree on a verdict. 
The judge said a criminal and not a civil court 
should have taken cognizance of the case which 
had been developed on the trial. Wainwright 
fled. ‘‘ From this time,” says one who watched 
his course, ‘‘ it was death to stand in his path, 
death to be his friend, death to occupy the very 
house with him. Well might his associates join 
in that portion of the Litany which prays to be 


delivered ‘from battle, from murder, and from 
sudden death,’ for sudden death was ever by his 
side.” At last, living in Boulogne, he made the 
acquaintance of a retired officer, insured his life, 
and death presently ensued. He came to Lon- 
don to claim the insurance, shut himself into a 
room at his hotel, pulled down the blinds, and 
thought himself safe from observation. A loud 
noise in the street induced him for a moment to 
look out; a man passing looked up, cried out, 
*¢ That is Wainwright !” and he was immediate- 
ly apprehended. After consultation, the Home 
Secretary determined to prosecute him on a 
charge of forgery, fearing that no witnesses 
could be obtained to prove his more serious 
crimes, and he was transported for life. When 
he was placed in irons on board the transport 
ship, and forced to take his share of the hard- 
ships of criminals there, his gay spirits, which 
had never forsaken him, at last broke down. 
Bulwer has described this final scene in the life 
of him who figures in ‘‘ Lucretia” as Gabriel 
Varney. ‘Pale, abject, cowering, all the 
bravery rent from his garb, all the gay insolence 
vanished from his brow—can that hollow-eyed, 
haggard wretch be the same man whose senses 
opened on every joy, whose nerves mocked at ev- 
ery peril ?” 

In the time when Napoleon the Great was 
scouring victoriously over Europe it was known 
that stock operators, who, by their speculations, 
were vitally interested in his continuance, com- 
monly insured the life of the great conqueror. 
In these cases private persons usually acted as 
insurers. In 1809 Sir Mark Sykes entertained 
a dinner-party, at which, over the wine, the con- 
versation turned on Napoleon’s constant danger. 
Excited by wine and loyalty the host offered, on 
receipt of one hundred guineas, to pay any one 
a guinea a day so long as the French Emperor 
should live. A clergyman present closed with 
the offer, sent the Baronet the sum, and for three 
years thereafter Sir Mark Sykes paid away 365 
guineas perannum. Then, becoming disgusted, 
he refused to pay, and the matter was carried 
through all the courts, and finally decided in 
his favor; the English law lords being little in- 
clined to give any one a life-interest in Napoleon 
to the extent of 365 guineas a year. 

Coming down to the present day, we find the 
principle of Life-Insurance gaining wide and 
wider application, and enjoying more and more 
the public confidence. In England, the total 
amount for which the Life-Insurance Companies 
are now responsible is estimated at no less than 
$750,000,000, on which $25,000,000 are paid 
yearly as premiums. In this country, the amount 
insured is estimated at $150,000,000 ; but every 
year increases it largely. In England there are 
at this day in operation companies which assure 
against losses by debt—a department which our 
‘Mercantile agencies” might profitably unite 
with their present business—for guaranteeing 
against loss by the dishonesty of clerks; for in- 
suring rent; for insuring against railway acci- 





dents ; against accidental deaths in general; and 
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there was lately a company which appealed, with 
a certain success, to the superstitions of a portion 
of the community by insuring against Purgatory! 
For threepence per week paid in, the company 
guaranteed to have a certain number of masses 
said for the insurer’s soul after death sufficient 
to release it from its durance vile! The first 
Life-Insurance Company formed in the United 
States was the Massachusetts Hospital Life-In- 
surance Company, incorporation perfected 1818, 
but there are now over fifty Life-Insurance Com- 
panies in our country. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to argue 
the respective merits of Stock and Mutual Life 
Companies. It is established that no company 
can insure safely much below a certain average 
rate, and that, prudently conducted with those 
rates, a Life Company is probably as firm and 
stable as any moneyed corporation in the world. 
There is thus no need to fear for future insta- 
bility if insurance is made in a respectable com- 
pany, and we may hope to see the benefits of this 
great principle much farther extended among us 
than they are at present; and more generally 
used by the farmer, the mechanic, and the la- 
borer—for whose benefit it might not prove un- 
profitable for our Life Companies to introduce a 
system of quarterly, monthly, and even weekly 
payments. We conclude in the words of Mr. 
John Francis, whose work we have largely 
availed ourselves of in the present article: ‘‘ The 
simple fact that the payment of a small yearly 
sum will secure the family of the insured from 
want, even should he die the day after the first 
premium is paid, is sufficiently singular to the 
uninitiated ; but it is more so that very few avail 
themselves of an opportunity within the reach 
of all.” 





TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 
L 
ite moaned, it wailed, it screamed, it filled the 
night with dismal lamentations, it pierced 
the ear like amatory feline shrieks, it wrung the 
heart and jarred the brain. 

*‘ The devil take that fiddle!” said Mr. X., in 
despair. 

It moaned, it wailed, it screamed, a longer 
and a louder strain, in shrill defiance. 

For sixty minutes Mr. X. had suffered si- 
lently. He sat alone in his snug room, con- 
veniently remote from Broadway, surrounded by 
manuscripts from his own hand, his cherished 
musical and literary offspring. It was in Au- 
gust, 1857, the weather was warm, and the win- 
dow remained unclosed. He had been dotting 
swift notes upon a close-ruled sheet. He had 
grasped a lyric inspiration as it flitted by. His 
melodies were all secure, but while he was fit- 
ting in the harmonies, dovetailing the ingredients 
of his score, a diabolical din had arisen, before 
which all his soft and delicate fancies fled scat- 
tered and confused. In vain he struggled to re- 
sist the interruption. It seemed as if the air 
were thronged with maniac goblins reveling in 





crazy glee. Indignant, but deeming it his duty 
as a composer and an editor to preserve a thor- 
ough equanimity, he set aside his score, and 
turned to less absorbing labors. He attempted 
the opening lines of a disquisition on the Tariff. 

Vainly, vainly ; for still it moaned, and wail- 
ed, and screamed. 

With sudden superb assumption of indiffer- 
ence, Mr. X. inserted his pen, like a bit, be- 
tween his teeth, with the possible view of bri- 
dling his irritation lest it should carry him 
away; probed with his hands the uttermost re- 
cesses of his trowsers’ pockets; unfolded and shot 
out his legs until they became curiously involved 
with those of the table; settled his frame; in- 
clined his head and gazed intently at the lower- 
most button of his vest, which hung precariously 
by an emaciated thread, and appeared to calcu- 
late the chances of its future usefulness. Thus 
he awaited the termination of his tortures. 

There was no peace for him. Now perched 
away up at the topmost heights of the E string; 
now rumbling and grumbling down among the 
hollow depths of the G; now gasping for im- 
practicable harmonies; now rushing wildly up 
two cords at once in dissonant fifths; now 
plunging over the bridge and squeaking in- 
sanely at the unexpected mishap; now breath- 
lessly bolting back again, and tumbling helter- 
skelter down the scale in a manner that would 
have broken the neck or otherwise fatally injured 
and brought to a violent end any less vigorously 
constituted tune, but which had no perceptible 
effect upon this one, except to cause it to re- 
cover itself with a prolonged shake, and to start 
off in revived spirits upon a new career of delir- 
ious frenzy ; now pausing for an instant to per- 
mit a petulant pizzicato to have its word; now 
clambering up once more to dizzy elevations, to 
do it all over again—ever rising and falling in 
cacophonous cadences, worked the busy bow. 
Such abow! Such mad pranks! Such furious 
writhings and such tireless zeal! It was as ifa 
band of mischievous and unmelodious sprites 
had got possession of it, and were gamboling 
in see-saw upon it, over the anguished catgut. 
Out of tune, out of time; no tune, no time; 
up and down, up and down; screech, screech, 
screech! 

‘*The devil take that fiddle!” said Mr. X., 
who at length, after an unrelieved hour of 
wretchedness, concluded that editorial dignity 
might properly be dispensed with. 

Still it moaned and wailed and screamed. 
Its allegro was madness, and its adagio was 
desolation. Its lower tones brought misery to 
the mind, its higher ones acute inflammation to 
the temper. Its arpeggio was agony, its trill 
was tribulation, its chromatics were a blistering 
burden to the soul, and its staccatos stung the 
intellectual senses as the sharp tattoo of the South 
Sea Islander stings the cuticle. And Mr. X. 
winced. 

“The devil take that fiddle!” exploded he 
again; and, as the operation afforded him much 





comfort in a profane way, and tended somewhat 
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to calm his excited nerves, he repeated, with 
peculiar and solemn emphasis, 

“The devil (pause) take (pause) that rip- 
DLE!” 

Mr. X. was not wholly certain that the devil 
had not had it for some time; but his exhorta- 
tion was of a conventional character, such as 
adapts itself readily to any occasion or circum- 
stance or state of mind—grave or gay, lively or 
severe—irrespective of any particular applica- 
bility. 

As nothing came of it, he finally extricated 
his legs from their entanglement, and his hands 
from their retreat, and rescued from his mouth 
his pen, the handle of which had been forever 
shorn of its fair proportions by the energetic ac- 
tion of his teeth thereupon. He then rose, 
walked to the window, and took an observa- 
tion. 

Affluence and poverty are often near neigh- 
bors in New York. Though Mr. X. was no 
Croesus he was very comfortably situated in ev- 
ery respect, as an editor should be, of course. 
~nd yet from his cozy rear window he beheld, 
almost within easy conversation range, the heavy 
wall of a vast tenement building, from a garret 
window of which streamed a light and the sounds 
that did not charm him. 

** Tsay, old fellow!” shouted he, at a venture, 
*‘T’'ll give you a dollar and seven cents to stop 
that infernal fiddle!” 

This reasonable and liberal proposition was 
not responded to, probably by reason of its not 
having been heard, although in making it Mr. 
X. had appeared anxious to avoid secrecy. 

 Ecstatically absorbed in his rapturous rasp- 
ing,” said Mr. X. to Mr. X. 

His own occupations effectually upset, he was 
disposed to investigate the causes of the disturb- 
ance. Ascending roofward he secured a favor- 
able point of sight, and brought an opera-glass 
to bear on the hive of humanity over the way. 
When he had passed two minutes in silent con- 
templation his wrath had quite subsided. In 
two more he had settled himself for a long sit- 
ting, and in the next two he became deeply in- 
terested. 

He saw: 

A garret so narrow and contracted that it 
seemed rather a small closet, or a magnified 
mouse-trap, than a habitable apartment. Yet 
this man-coop contained human beings, furni- 
ture, and certain necessary appliances of hum- 
ble comfort. A bed, of dimensions so limited 
as to suggest the necessity of the occupants fold- 
-ing themselves together like carpenters’ rules, 
and resting upon one of those frame-works of 
cheap ingenuity which are supported by legs 
crossed like capital X’s, was discernible, nest- 





ling in an angle of the roof. Upon this bed sat 
the fiddler, gathered up compactly, his low er| 
limbs disposed according to the fashion of the | 
Sublime Porte, and his head reclining against | 
the bare and broken plastering of the wall. The} 

distance could not disguise the self-possessed and | 

contented serenity that rested upon his unmis-| i 
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takably Hibernian countenance. In a cot upon 
the floor were three little lumps of innocence, 
who every moment half rose in their thin clothes, 
wagged their heads gleefully, and sawed the air 
with their arms in impotent imitation of the 
Performer. Sitting down among them—for a 
chair in that place would have been a useless 
vanity and a vexation, and a decent respect for 
the Artist demanded that his sphere should not 
be invaded—was a woman, the evident matron 
of the apartment, who, as she looked around 
her, glowed with pride and satisfaction. Through 
the open door were dimly seen peering three or 
four faces, motionless and attentive. The rare 
extravagance of a sperm candle rose proudly 
from a primitive candlestick, formed by cutting 
a hole through a potato, and flickered with an 
up and down rollicking movement, as if determ- 
ined to share, in its quiet way, the general jubi- 
lation. 

The picture was complete. Mr. X. forgot the 
violated sanctity of his studies, and gazed de- 
lighted. He no longer heard the cries of the 
Eumenides, but only the happy expression of 
rude and simple joy. The bungling achieve- 
ments of the unskillful fingers might offend the 
ear of one, but they gladdened the hearts of 
many. He did not stir until the treacherous 
candle, having exhausted all its vitality by long- 
continued splutterings, suddenly jumped up in a 
final paroxysm of ecstasy, and then went out, 
and left them all in darkness. 

A shout of noisy laughter came over to Mr. 
X. as he screwed down his lorgnette and return- 
ed to his chamber. He glanced ruefully for a 
moment at his unfinished manuscripts. 

** Art is divine,” said he, ** but Nature is eter- 
nal! I'll go to bed.” 


IL 


Murty Donahoo had been a famous fiddler in 
Ireland. For six years or more ne'er a leg had 
been shaken in Ballaghadireen excepting in re- 
sponse to his blithe call. In an Irish village a 
fiddler is as good as a king. Murty had every 
thing his own way. He had his pick of the 
prettiest maids for ten miles around, and he 
chose Pecksheen Madden because she never 
cared much to dance, but always best liked to 
stand near him watching his nimble fingers with 
her pleasant eyes, and because she mixed him 
the nicest mugs of whisky while he swung the 
bow, and because she was an orphan with no one 
to look after her except an old uncle who taught 
the town lads their letters and teok his pay in 
pigs. So Murty and Pecksheen took up the 
burden of life together, and carried it happily 
and easily for a while; and as Murty was an 
Irishman right through, and Pecksheen was an- 
| other, they didn’t long have it all 10 themselves 
|alone. But—the old sorrowful story—famine, 
hard times, suffering — good-by to the fiddle, 
good-by to the baby, good-by to home. In New 
York for a while it was worse—it always is—but 
then it grew better. As a porter in a drug store 
in Greenwich Street Murty found himself not 
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only able to sustain heavy weights, but also his 
wife and little brood. A lofty garret in a well- 
stocked tenement house—two hundred occupants 
at least—came well within his scanty means, and 
he was content. 

No, not content; since in the dire distress at 
home his joy and comfort, the fiddle, had gone 
from him. In his heart he silently cherished 
the hope that some time—in a few years, per- 
haps, though that was almost looking for too 
much—by careful saving he might accumulate a 
sum sufficient to replace this means of blissful 
recreation. For a double reason he withheld his 
plan from Pecksheen’s knowledge. He feared 
that she might frown upon it as too superb an 
aspiration ; and he wished, if it ever should be 
realized, to gratify her with a bright surprise. 

And it came about sooner than he had dared 
to expect. His duties put him in the way of 
many little perquisites, to which, by rigorous 
economy, he was, before a year had expired, able 
to add enough of his earnings to accomplish his 
design. 

He had had his eye upon a beauty—a shining 
red beauty, with a back like a mirror and a neck 
like a swan’s—as near to the fiddle he had play- 
ed upon in Ballaghadireen as its own brother. 
It hung in a window of a Jew’s shop, which he 
passed every day, and in front of which he used 
to linger longingly as his fund grew to its cul- 
mination. He had had his eye upon it for 
months, and he thought of it so much that at 
last he dreaded each morning, as he approached, 
to look up at the window for fear it should be 
gone. But it always hung there—waiting for 
him, he began to think. 

The night before he bought it Pecksheen had 
said, 

**Oh! Murty, only for a jig from the old fid- 
dle now!” 

Murty’s heart jumped into his throat, and he 
opened his mouth to let it out—not the heart, 
but the secret; but he thought better of it, the 
rogue! and stifled his impatience. He did 
more. He said, in a tone of remonstrance and 
admonition, 

*“ Ah! Pecksheen, don’t talk of the old fid- 
die. How would we have a fiddle? Whisht, 
Pecksheen !” 

Pecksheen admitted that it was a wild folly to 
think of it, and gave her attention to something 
else. But Murty, who seemed unable to get 
over the absurdity of the notion, kept repeating, 
** How would we have a fiddle? Whisht, Peck- 
sheen!” until Pecksheen became exasperated, 
and showed signs of breaking out tempestu- 
ously. 

In the middle of the night Mr. Donahoo, who 
had invited sleep without being able to secure 
that coy charmer, pertinaciously nudged Mrs. 
Donahoo, who awoke and sat erect in bed. 

** Whisht, Pecksheen,” said Mr. Donahoo, 
** how would we have a fiddle?” 

Mrs. D. made a sinful remark, punched her 
pillow with impetuosity, and endeavored to col- 
lect the fragments of her shattered dream. 


Ii. 

Murty’s purchase was not effected without se- 
vere struggles. The Hebrew vender put him into 
a passion by asking him what he wanted of a fid- 
dle; and when Murty expressed a natural re- 
sentment thereat, manifested an indifference to 
the sale which was most mortifying. Moreover, 
he charged a heavy extra price for the bow after 
the fiddle had passed into the new owner’s hands. 
Murty felt indignant at this breach of faith, for 
it had been understood that fiddle and bow were 
to be sold together, and meditated various plans 
by which to cleverly revenge himself. He ex- 
amined some strings, and selected four that suit- 
ed him. Turning to an assistant salesman, he 
asked, politely, 

‘* Was it you that gave me these strings ?” 

‘*No, I gave them to you,” interposed the 
surly Hebrew. 

‘¢ Thank you, Sir, for giving them to me; 
much obliged, Sir; I thought I would have to 
buy them; good-by, Sir!” 

And Murty moved rapidly off, smiling as the 
dawn, and leaving the Hebrew gentleman in 
consequent bitterness, wailing and gnashing his 
teeth. 

You should have seen Murty get over the mile 
and a half that lay between that shop and his 
home! 

‘* Whisht, Pecksheen,” said he, as he burst 
into the garret, waving the instrument like a 
triumphant shillelah before her amazed eyes; 
*¢ whisht, Pecksheen, how would we have a fid- 
dle?” 

Such shouting, and such dancing, and such 
clapping of hands—such hilarious demonstra- 
tions generally—were never before known in a 
tenement garret, where mostly misery kills 
mirth, and joy is strangled by despair. But 
here was, indeed, for once, a tolerably happy 
family in the midst of circumjacent woes un- 
numbered. The two oldest of the children went 
out in a state of uncontrollable excitement to 
spread the glad tidings around, while the young- 
est, unobserved, obtained possession of the bow 
and sucked it vigorously. Failing to procure 
the wished-for nourishment, he repudiated it in 
disgust. Pecksheen, forgetting that the Irish 
poor have no emotions, began to cry. 

Then Murty put his big brawny arm about 
her, and they sat down together on the little 
bed and talked of dear old times. The bright- 
ness was not yet quite gone from Pecksheen’s 
eye, though it had been dimmed by many sor- 
rows; and now it beamed with the light of 
pleasant memories. They talked of their lost 
home, and the hopes that had died with little 
Pecksheen. Their joined hands were rough and 
scarred with labor, but their pressure told of a 
firm faith and an honest trust. As they sat 


their hearts grew very young, and beat as warm- 
ly as ever in the brighter days at Ballaghadi- 
reen; and fondly—oh! fondly, and tenderly too 
—did this toiling twain, in their poor little cock- 
loft, exchange in simple fashion their words of 
| comfort and good cheer. 


























TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 
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It is difficult to understand how this could 
have happened; for we all of us know that there 
never was, and never can by any possibility be, 
any romance about Irish laborers, and that in a 
cramped tenement garret there is no room for 
sentiment, which always finds its abiding place 
*midst pleasures and palaces, and so forth, and 
can only be detected swelling in those bosoms 
which the luxurious license of the delicate toilet 
so unrestrainedly reveals. Yet somehow it did 
happen. 

But the fiddle. 

The news that Mr. Donahoo had introduced a 
musical instrument into his quarters circulated 
rapidly, and a deputation of the most zsthetical- 
ly-inclined of his neighbors waited upon him and 
did him honor. As it was growing dark, they 
brought tribute, in the shape of a sperm candle, 
which was purchased by voluntary contributions 
from several public-spirited denizens of adjoin- 
ing garrets. How the interested auditors defer- 
entially refrained from entering the room, lest 
they might embarrass the preparations; how 
Murty took up his position on the bed, and, with 
serious visage, set to work adjusting the strings, 
ever keeping one eye upon the visitors to note 
the effect of his mysterious manipulations; how 
Pecksheen, by a speedy process, disposed of the 
youthful Donahoos for the night; how the ex- 
citement was screwed up with the last string, 
and was held for a few minutes at a painful 
pitch while the Performer wantonly dallied with 
the fiddle-stick ; with what profound content the 
operation of tuning was listened to, and how it 
was prodigiously applauded, under the mistaken 
notion that it was a mediey of purest ray serene 
—it is hardly worth while to relate. Neither is 
it necessary to tell of the affectation of humility 
with which Murty announced that it was so long 
since his stiffened fingers had handled a fiddle 
that he feared he should not be able to satisfy 
the expectations of the company; nor of the 
shout of derisive incredulity which followed this 
deprecatory observation; nor of the breathless 
quiet which attended the sounding of the first 
note. It is all better imagined than written. 
You have the poverty-stricken family, over whose 
way of life no gleam of joy had shone for years, 
now animated by a sudden spark of delight ; 
you have the group of vagrants rising, for a 
brief space, above the recollection of their mis- 
erable destiny, seeking a grain of comfort in the 
midst of their wretchedness—arrange them for 
yourself, 

When matters had arrived at a satisfactory 
point, Murty held aloft his bow, glanced around 
to signify that he was about to begin, and start- 
ed off with a rattling reel. In fact his music did 
lack spirituality, and would probably have fail- 
ed to awaken gentle sensations among the re- 
fined audiences of Irving Place; but here there 
was no critical constraint, and the enthusiasm 
was without bounds. Stolid faces lighted with 
something like intelligence, and stolid senses 
vibrated, like the strings, with real animation. 
A score of feet patted a timid echo. Then Mur- 


ty struck off into a doleful strain, which every 
one knew as a familiar Irish love-ditty; and 
some heavy-headed fellows in the passage, al- 
ready under the subduing influences of delete- 
rious fluids, began to snort and snufile, observ- 
ing which, Murty scampered into a jolly jig that 
made the women laugh and the men whistle. 
So it went nimbly along, Murty often offering 
to desist, but always urged on again by some 
importunate and ardent auditor, until the treach- 
erous candle, as before recorded, spluttered it- 
self away, and enforced an adjournment. 

Night after night Mr. and Mrs. Donahoo con- 
tinued to hold assemblies in the small garret. 
Murty became popular, and received the homage 
of his neighbors with graceful suavity. Mr. X., 
having seen and understood, bore it with good- 
natured calmness, and abandoned his scores. 


Iv. 


This was in 1857—year of the money panic. 

It spread every where, high and low. For 
every rich man prostrated a hundred poor were 
crushed. 

One day in October, at the drug-store in 
Greenwich Street, Murty’s wages were paid, and 
he was recommended to depart in peace. He 
sought another situation, but in that time of dis- 
tress could find none. Down he went rapidly 
enough, until a few weeks after, in November, 
he was notified that as his rent had not appear- 
ed, his absence from his lodgings was desired. 

That night there was no fiddle. Mr. X. was 
amazed and overjoyed. He resumed his scores. 

The next day he walked with two friends— 
Mr. Y. and Mr. Z., musical amateurs, who pos- 
sessed a reputation for artistic taste on the 
strength of much wealth and unlimited assurance. 
They were accustomed to extract musical lore 
from Mr. X.’s conversation, and to retail it as 
their own. 

They chanced to pass the tenement house from 
the garret of which had issued the nightly causes 
of Mr. X.’s disquietude. In the door-way stood 
a disconsolate party which that gentleman had 
no difficulty in remembering. Materfamilias, 
looking very ill, was bearing up womanfully un- 
der bedding and a baby—a new one. Pater- 
familias was loaded with a varied assortment of 
baskets and bundles, surmounted by the fiddle. 
To a person of keen perceptions the affair was 
plain enough. 

Mr. X.’s companions waited on the edge-stone 
while he accosted the disturber of his peace. He 
learned that the family had for two weeks sub- 
sisted on six cents a day. 

‘* Bless me,” said Mr. X. to Murty, “‘ youmust 
be the Columbus of Starvation. But why didn’t 
you sell your fiddle?” 

Ah! why indeed? Murty looked at the fid- 
dle, and then at his interrogator, in a manner 
that rendered a verbal reply quite needless. 

Mr. X. fished in his pockets, and drew up 
loose coins. ‘‘ Here,” said he, ‘‘ wait a min- 
ute.” 





He asked Mr. Y. for ten dollars to relieve a 
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poor devil of a pauper with a suffering wife and 
a starving family. Mr. Y. yielded his com- 
passion, but pleaded impecuniosity. Likewise 
Mr. Z. 


Mr. X.’s countenance betrayed disgust, but 
he turned to the proprietor of the fiddle. 

**T’ll give you,” said he, rather loudly, “‘twen- 
ty dollars for that violin.” 


Mr. Donahoo was stupefied, and Mrs. Dona- | 


hoo indignant; she thought the stranger was 
chaffing them. Messrs. Y. and Z. elevated their 
noses as if scenting some game. 

** What do you mean, X.?” said Mr. Z. 

‘*Never mind,” said Mr. X., ‘* you don’t 
often get a genuine Straduarius nowadays.” 

‘*¢ A Straduarius!” said the two amateurs, to- 
gether. 

‘¢ What’s this?” said Mr. Z., confidentially, to 
Mr. Y. ‘*X. doesn’t play the violin, does he?” 

**T don’t know, but I guess there’s nothing 
X. can’t do. Did you ever hear him sing?” 

‘¢ Never.” 

** A voice to astonish you, Sir. S—— offered 
him as good as a thousand dollars to sing one 
song, once, at the Academy. Of course he 
wouldn’t do it. Did you ever hear him talk in 
public ?” 

“No.” 

‘¢ Never was such a fellow to carry an audi- 
ence with him, Sir. To be sure he can play the 
violin if he wants to. I never knew him to, 
but I tell you he can. But he sha’n’t have that 
Straduarius.” 

Mr. Y. went to Murty, and insisted on pur- 
chasing the instrument at twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. Z. took it in his hands, and, passing his 
thumb over the strings, sounded the G major 
chord, then the G minor, and seemed alike sat- 
isfied with himself and the violin. Every fourth- 
rate amateur strikes these two chords, because 
they are the easiest, requiring only the stopping 
of the two upper strings. After the major is 
given, it is only necessary to drop one finger half 
an inch to produce the minor. 

For this lesson fifth-rate amateurs will please 
be thankful. 

‘I shall take it at thirty dollars,” said 
Mr. Z. 

‘Forty, forty,” said Mr. Y. ‘I offer forty.” 

‘*T give fifty,” said Mr. Z., and as no higher 
bid came from the other side, the bargain was 
concluded. 

Murty Donahoo was astounded, but by stren- 
uous exertions he retained possession of his wits. 
When, however, the money was handed over to 
him, the struggle was fearful, and he felt him- 
self in danger. Pecksheen turned right about 
and went up to the garret, taking the children 
with her. 

The two gentlemen amateurs began to jeer at 
Mr. X., and to say cutting things to him. 
** Aha! X. Aha! old boy. Aha! old fellow; 
lost your Straduarius,” and they laughed quite 
heartily. 


‘* You paid too much,” said Mr. X. ‘Idon’t 


‘Oh! no,” said Mr. Z., “I should think 
not; no indeed. I ought to know something 
about a Straduarius by this time, I guess. You’re 
deep, X., but it won’t do.” 

“TI don’t think it will,” said Mr. X., ‘but 
your money is well spent. Good-morning.” 
Mr. Z. discovered, much too early for his con- 
venience, that his dearly purchased violin was 
worth about one dollar and a half. He rent it 
in twain. For many weeks he forsook the soci- 
ety of Mr. X., and even the companionship of 
Mr. Y. he found superfluous. Last year he went 
to Europe on an art tour. But for his absence 
I should not dare to tell the story now. 

Mr. X. by his expedient not only succeeded 
in relieving the distress of a poor family without 
injury to his own exchequer, but also relieved 
his own, in getting the obnoxious fiddle comfort- 
ably out of the way. Having thus killed two 
birds with one stone, he attacked his scores with 
freshened energies. 





UP THE SPOUT. 


EVER mind how it happened ; let the fact 
suffice, that one dull November morning I 
found myself walking up Broadway in that con- 
dition of impecuniosity more graphically than 
classically denoted by the words, “hard up.” 
Not to put too fine a point upon it, I had just 
paid away my last cent for my breakfast, and 
my prospects of a dinner and lodgings were con- 
tingent upon the transmutation of certain valu- 
ables into current coin. My situation was, after 
all, rather embarrassing than distressing. Ina 
few days probably, in a few weeks certainly, I 
should again be in funds. “But how to meet the 
wants of those few days or weeks was the prob- 
lem to solve which I had set out that morning. 

I can hardly tell how it happened, but my at- 
tention was all at once attracted by an old man 
strangely attired in garments which might have 
been the fashion half a century ago. He was 
tall and spare; bald, with iron-gray whiskers, of 
the style and shape vulgarly termed leg-o’-mut- 
ton, and mustache having a melancholy declin- 
ation; his body was encased in a bottle-green, 
long-tailed, short-waisted coat, with brazen but- 
tons; a figured velvet vest, very wide open, ex- 
posed a rich lace and embroidered under-garment, 
which might have been an heir-loom, while his 
extremities rejoiced, respectively, in yellow nan- 
keen pantaloons and a Panama hat, although 
the weather was cold and pedestrians indulged 
in overcoats. 

Clasped tightly to his breast, with one hand 
the old man held what seemed to be a very fine 
microscope, while in the other he carried a 
small brass rod. This strange appearing creat- 
ure led my mind from the contemplation of my 
own woes, and I determined to follow him, the 
more especially as he constantly muttered to 
himself in a foreign language, and clasped his 
burden more closely in his arms; while once I 
thought I saw a tear trickling slowly down his 





think it is a Straduarius.” 





yellow, seamed, and cadaverous face. 
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Suddenly he turned a corner, and proceeding | 


eastward, soon entered upon another great thor- 
oughfare. He walked rapidly on, closely fol- 
lowed by me, until he reached the door of a lofty 
building, which occupied a corner. Here he 
stopped. 

Turning my eyes upward I saw, suspended in 
mid-air, and creaking in the wind, the emblem- 
atic three golden balls. A sign, extending over 
the whole building, informed me that the insti- 
tution was conducted under the rule and super- 
vision of Messrs. Timpson and Co., Pawnbrokers. 

The old man had seated himself upon the door- 
step, and amused himself by alternately polishing 
the shining brass of the instrument with his coat- 
tail, and anon hiding it behind a door, and peep- 
ing furtively through a window into the interior. 
Every moment a spring-door swung upon its 
hinges, and men, women, and children passed 
in, or mingled with, the kaleidoscopic procession 
which thronged the street. Old men and young 
girls, gayly dressed and jeweled bucks and gray- 
headed women, laughing, cursing, and weeping— 
the picture changed each moment. 

Meanwhile the old man with the microscope 
waited upon the door-step, but he did not rest 
quietly. Every moment he peered through the 
window, but did not venture in, apparently 
frightened by the crowd. Oncé or twice he 
seized the microscope and tried to run, but the 
memory perhaps of something at home pulled 
him back. 

At last the place was nearly empty, and, seiz- 
ing the opportunity, he pushed the swinging door 
and entered. I followed him. It was a large 
room with whitewashed walls, scrawled over with 
names, songs, and rude drawings; one side was 
occupied by a long counter, well worn by the 
clutchings of many hands; the other by a row 
of small boxes, which concealed the modest bor- 
rower from the vulgar gaze. The rough board 
floor was smooth and polished by the tread of 
many thousand feet; the air seemed reeking with 
the foul breathings, and echoed the hoarse curs- 
ings that had filled the room so often. You 
could seem to hear the ring of money, as it was 
sent forth on its errands of good or evil—money 
that could not stifle heart-throbs, or dry tears— 
money that would not pay for old memories 
crushed out, old ties severed, yet money that 
bought virtue, honor, happiness. 

Gay young clerks sat at the desks and wrote, 
whistling as they noted down—here a heart 
broken, there a soul ruined. The smoke curled 
up from their cigars—capital Cabargas, cost 
eight cents—and they laughed and joked, as they 
had a right to do. What was it to them? It 
would be all the same one hundred years hence ; 
and if every hole in that old dress is burned 
through by a tear, what is it tothem? ‘‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss,” ete.— quotations come in 
finely. And the old man stood before the counter, 
and as he shuffled uneasily about I knew the 
floor was getting smoother, and the counter was 
being worn away little by little, and the old heart 
inside the lace and embroidered heir-loom was 





throbbing less loudly. A stout, unhealthy-look- 
ing Hebrew, jeweled and perfumed, came up, 
quick and sharp as his trade forced him to be. 
The old man spoke only Spanish; the clerk did 
not understand it; fortunately I did, and offered 
my services as interpreter. It did not take long 
to conclude his business; the microscope was 
appraised ; a few dollars rung on the counter ; 
there was a heavy sigh, and a single tear. The 
old man had separated from an old friend, and 
unsteadily he groped for the door, which I opened 
for him, and he was gone. Turning to me the 
clerk inquired, in an insinuating manner, if he 
could ‘transact a little beesnessh” with me. 
The idea was a new one, but I did not feel com- 
petent to consider it in all its bearings at that 
time; Imerely muttered something about ‘‘ called 
for curiosity,” and turning to one of the boxes, 
I seated myself on a stool, and prepared to see 
whatever should be presented to my notice. 

The temporary respite which the shop had en- 
joyed was at an end, and the door swung again 
on its hinges. An old man, with thin white 
hair, miserable torn and soiled garments, and 
yet with a bearing above his condition, presented 
himself. He offered a handsome inlaid work- 
box to the clerk. ‘* Five dollars,” said that in- 
dividual; the old man nodded, the money was 
produced and he vanished, giving room toa stout 
Hibernian female, who offered a ‘‘ comforter” 
and got fifty cents, doubtless to apply to “ com- 
forting” herself inwardly. A mechanic pawned 
his box of tools; a wood-sawyer his wood-horse 
and saw; then a dingy-looking scholar exhibited 
a bundle of worn books, and was surprised at the 
little value set upon his treasures by the clerk. 
At last a carriage stopped just below the door, 
and a liveried servant came in, stepped to one of 
the boxes, and offered a jewel-case; it took some 
time to settle this business, and I judged from 
the clear sharp ring of the metal, and the time 
it took to tell it, that the payment was in gold, 
and to a considerable amount. A moment more 
and a slight, graceful female form occupied the 
box next me; she was closely vailed, and I did 
not see her face; she seemed to plead some time 
with the broker, and from her slow and painful 
step when she left, and a furtive movement of 
her hand to her head, I judged with little suc- 
cess. 

Again the question was presented to my mind, 
and this time I determined not to evade it. To 
pawn, or not to pawn, that was the question ; 
whether ’twere any improvement to the stomach 
or brains to suffer the stings and harrows of an 
outrageous appetite; and whether, having the 
means, I had not better apply them to the end, 
and obtain some dinner. 

Thus said appetite; but, then, to pawn /—to 
degrade myself to association with such vile creat- 
ures as I had just seen. Still I knew it could 
be but temporary, this necessity ; and I began to 
call to mind all the distinguished personages I 
had ever heard or read of who, overtaken by vile 
misfortune, had been forced to pawn. 

There was Shelley, who, like my ancient friend 
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in the nankeens, pawned his microscope when a 
boy; but it was to relieve misfortune, which ra- 
ther injures the similitude. 

Then Tasso pawned his father’s waistcoat with 
“ Signor Abraham Levi,” for ‘‘ venticinque liri,” 
in 1570, and the author of ‘‘ Gierusalemme Lib- 
erata” never suffered in reputation, as I heard. 

History records that even monarchs have 
pawned in their day, and curious matters have 
come therefrom. Charles the Bold, when in 
the Netherlands, pawned a diamond noted as be- 
ing the largest in Europe. Some time after- 
ward he found himself in funds, and sent a page 
with the money to redeem the diamond. On 
his way home with it the page met with the 
misfortune of being murdered; which Charles 
hearing, he ordered the boy’s body to be careful- 
ly preserved until he could see it. On his arri- 
val at the scene of the assassination Charles or- 
dered the body to be cut open, when the dia- 
mond was found securely hidden away in a snug 
corner of the viscera. 

Christian, King of Denmark—as I remember 
reading in the ‘‘ Notes and Queries”—pawned 
the Orkney Islands to King James III. of Scot- 
land, for fifty thousand florins, being the balance 
due on the dowry of his fair-haired daughter, 
married to that King; that happened four hun- 
dred years ago. And I remember, too, reading 
somewhere of an English king who, on his way 
home from Palestine, became short of cash, and 
having a batch of Paynim prisoners with him, 
pawned the whole for money to take him home. 
History does not mention whether he ever re- 
claimed them or not. 

~ The ancient Egyptians had a law which forced 
every borrower to pawn the body of his father 
or nearest relation deceased, as security for the 
debt. And the worst of the matter was, that if 


Hebrew persuasion. Taking from my finger a 
costly topaz ring, I offered it for his examina- 
tion; he took it to a jet of gas, and proceeded to 
criticise it through a glass. A moment sufficed 
to satisfy him as to its value, and he made me 
an offer fully equal to my expectations. I accept- 
ed it at once, and the check was made out and 
the money delivered in five minutes. 

I was equally satisfied with the manners of the 
pawnbroker, and was indeed agreeably surprised 
at his politeness. 

Appetite had now an opportunity of being sat- 
isfied; but my pride, disgusted at its defeat in 
the topaz ring matter, took its revenge by standing 
out in another affair of some consequence, and 
thus forced me to become quite a constant visitor 
at my friend the pawnbroker’s. As I had no rea- 
son for apprehending any serious discomfort as 
a final result, and was, besides, of an inquiring 
turn of mind, I frequently employed my leisure 
moments in questioning the person who waited 
upon me (who I found to be one of the partners 
in the house) concerning the manner in which it 
was carried on, the various incidents which dai- 
ly occurred, and other matters. 

I learned considerable concerning the history 
and statistics of pawnbroking. Thus I found 
that in the Paris “‘ Mont de Piété,” which is no- 
thing but a gigantic Government pawnbroker’s 
shop, there were deposited, in 1826, 1,200,000 
pledges, on which was lent the sum of 25,000,000 
francs. I was of course interested in my ances- 
tors the Dutch, and was charmed to discover 
that in Holland there are 108 pawnbrokers’ 
shops, Amsterdam furnishing 60; having an 
| eye to their sundry pecuniary emoluments, they 
| charge the snug little interest of 56 per cent. 

I was not much interested in the Hibernian 
| culture of pawnbrokers, but was yet pleased to 





he did not redeem the pawn he was disgraced, | learn that in eight months the establishment of 
could not bury anybody of his family if they | Limerick loaned £13,000 on 70,000 pledges. 
died, and could not be buried himself in case of | Also, in 1786, five years after the establishment 
the same contingency occurring, as the creditor | of the Paris ‘‘ Mont de Piété,” there lay in its 
held bona fide possession of the tomb. vaults no less than 40,000 watches. I could not 
Still I was not satisfied. I wanted a prece-| help making a fearful pun when I heard this 
dent nearer home, and by the merest accident in | piece of information, to the effect that it must 
the world I obtained it. |be a pretty safe bank, being so well watched. 
I noticed that the clerk aforementioned was | And after all this Mr. Sol. Solomons, my friend, 
casting suspicious glances at me, and as I nei- | informed me that at the Glasgow pawnbrokers’ 
ther wished to seem embarrassed nor to leave, I | shops, in 1836, there were pawned 539 coats, 355 
quietly took a newspaper from my pocket and | vests, 288 pants, 1980 dresses, 540 petti— Here 
proceeded to read. While carelessly glancing |my modesty broke down, and I incontinently 
over the paper, my attention was arrested by the | gave up my questioning for that occasion. 
following item : | At last, like Charles the Bold, I was again in 
“A. Gavard, a pawnbroker of Sacramento, has in pawn | funds, and joyfully presenting myself one fine 
ee gg —_ —- in — | morning before Mr. Solomons, I redeemed my 
a aie Sean » <a, Washin saaae Gahos thames | various offerings at the shrine. Mr. Solomons, 
de la Fayette. Lord Cornwallis’s capitulation, Yorktown, | 00 this auspicious occasion, thought it would not 
Dee. 17, 1781." | be inappropriate to offer his congratulations on 
Here was the very thing I wanted. If a/| my happy release from my temporary pecuniary 
watch presented by WasHincTON to LAFAYETTE | embarrassments ; this he did in the following 
had got into the pawnbroker’s, there could be no | language : 
disgrace in one like me pawning a jewel with no ‘Without incivility, Sir, I can hope that you 
such associations to trammel it. I was now de- | may never be forced to visit us again; but as I 


cided ; and rising from my seat, addressed my- | see you have some curiosity concerning us, and 
self to a stout, quiet-looking personage of the | as there is much here to see that is interesting 
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to strangers, I should be happy to exhibit our 
establishment to you at your convenience.” Of 
course I grasped at the opportunity, and naming 
a day and hour to suit both, we separated. 

**Good-morning, Sir,” said Mr. Sol. Solo- 
mons about a week later, as I exhibited myself 
at my accustomed window. ‘‘I knew you would 
come. From seeing so many faces we get to 
study human nature here, and I was certain you 
wanted to know more about us.” Thus saying, 
he opened a side door and admitted me to the 
office, very much to the surprise of the poverty- 
stricken company who stood by the counter. 

We passed down a flight of stairs, and found 
ourselves in a large, well-lighted room, filled 
with rows of shelves, for which partitions ex- 
tended the entire length of the building. These 
shelves overflowed with mechanics’ tools, mu- 
sical instruments, clocks, guns, and all the heav- 
ier articles of household furniture. ‘‘ This,” 
said my guide, ‘‘is the mechanics’ dépot; here 
the poor carpenter pawns the tool he is not using 
to enable him to hire others, and thus finish 
whatever job he is engaged upon. He redeems 
them when the work is done. 

‘*Or, perhaps, he falls sick, and his wife brings 
tools, furniture, and every thing else, to get money 
for the doctor, or to pay the rent. I suppose the 
poor fellow dies, for they are seldom redeemed 
in such cases. Very often, too, his wife drinks, 
and when he is off at work she pawns his tools 
to buy rum. Then he generally redeems them, 
and begs us not to loan on them again; but what 
difference is it to us? or, indeed, for that matter, 
to him either; if she don’t pawn them in one 
place, she can in another.” 

Mr. Solomons paused, and regarding intently 
a key-bugle which lay on one of the shelves, de- 
livered himself oracularly of the following : 

‘* Now, in all my experience, I have always 
found that people make the most fuss when they 
pawn musical instruments. Perhaps a family 
will send here every day or two for months, and, 
finally, they’ll be bringing rags of cravats, and 
old boots, and bits of carpet; when, all at once, 
they’ll come in some day with a splendid accor- 
dion or guitar, and get enough to last them a 
week ; and that is generally the last we see of 
that family. 

‘*T know that most people would think they 
had stolen it; but I know better. They have 
pawned every thing else in the world, and kept 
that to the last—it’s a family relic maybe, or a 
love-token ; and they'll bring it in and take it 
out again, and come back, and sob, and finally 
they must come to it, and up it goes. 

‘* And another strange fact is, that while they'll 
stand and beg for a few more pennies on an old 
tea-kettle, when this comes they take any thing 
that is offered, and only seem glad to get out 
into the air again. And do you know,” said 
Mr. Solomons, warming as he considered the 
subject, “‘I think I’ve got a reason for it all. 
You see,” and he laid his finger on my coat 
sleeve, ‘‘ when they have the relic, or love-token, 
or whatever it is, back, they have something to 


save, and every penny counts; but when that’s 
gone, they get desperate, and don’t care.” 

I praised Mr. Solomons for his philosophical 
view of things; and after looking about for a few 
moments longer, we ascended to the office again. 
** Now, Sir,” said he, taking a large key from 
his desk, ‘‘I am going to show you our valu- 
ables ;” and so speaking, he opened an iron door 
in one side of the room, and we entered a large 
vault, built entirely of iron, and lit with gas. 
Around the sides were small, shallow drawers, 
similar to those seen in a jeweler’s safe; while 
bundles, large and small, were ticketed and piled 
in bins in one corner. Opening the drawers, 
one by one, he showed me their contents, and I 
noted them on the spot. First, I counted nearly 
a thousand watches, gold and silver, on which 
had been loaned sums varying from one dollar 
to one hundred each. These were contained in 
fifty drawers. Twenty-five drawers were filled 
with finger-rings, bracelets, ear-rings, and such 
smaller matters, while the bundles consisted of 
silver cups, ladles, forks, and about five hundred 
dozen of silver spoons. 

Opening a packing-case which stood in one 
corner I discovered a collection of new plated 
ware, which I was informed had been sent on 
and pawned by a Southern merchant. I ex- 
pressed my astonishment at this information. 
“Why, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ we have frequently to 
loan on whole storesful of stock of various kinds, 
belonging to extensive merchants in this city, as 
well as elsewhere.” As we turned to go out, I 
asked Mr. Solomons if he ever was deceived by 
false jewelry? ‘‘ Not often,” he replied, ‘‘ but 
I did get dreadfully sold once. Iwas not as 
sharp then as I am now; and this was how it 
occurred : 

‘One morning a respectable-looking young 
man, a German, brought in a diamond to get an 
advance, and he wanted five hundred dollars on 
it. He announced himself as a diamond mer- 
chant, and gave me his card, No. —, Maiden 
Lane. I examined the stone, and being a good 
judge, knew I could not be deceived. . It was 
worth full seven hundred dollars, and I willingly 
advanced the amount he wished. The man went 
away, but returned in about a week and redeemed 
it. ‘The next week he pawned it again, and this 
time let it remain three weeks; and so for about 
six months he pawned it every two or three 
weeks. 

‘¢ For the first few months I always examined 
the stone carefully each time it was offered; but 
I discovered a peculiarity in it I had never seen 
before, and which easily enabled me to identify 
it at a glance, so after that I was less careful. 
One day he brought it in, and being in a hurry, I 
merely noted this mark, and gave him the money, 
depositing the stone in the safe. The man left, 
and I thought no more of the matter, until one 
day, a week after, my partner happened to take 
up the stone, and examining it closely, called me 
and desired me to look at it. I did so, and, to 
my utter astonishment and no small dismay, 





found it to be a paste imitation. Of course I 
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made for his office at once, and equally, of 
course, I didn’t find him; the bird had flown 
the day after leaving the stone. I lost five hun- 
dred dollars by that speculation, but I gained, 
what five years could not have given me, sharp- 
ness. I have never been done since.” 

We now proceeded to ascend to the second 
story, which I found to be a room extending the 
whole length and breadth of the building, and 
divided into large bins, each filled with bundles 
of clothes, all ticketed and packed nicely away. 
‘¢ This floor,” said Mr. Solomons, “is the bed- 
clothes and clothing floor; and we have more of 
these matters than any other.” 

Having a taste for figures, I proceeded to count, 
and made out about two thousand bins, each 
containing on an average twenty-five lots, includ- 
ing, perhaps, one hundred thousand articles of 
bed-clothing, all kinds of wearing apparel, and, 
in fact, every thing of cloth material. The aver- 
age loan on each lot I found to be one dollar. 
The conveniences for transacting the business of 
the establishment were precise and systematic. 
Dumb. waiters connected the different floors of 
the building, and speaking tubes announced to 
the clerks on each floor the number wanted. 

We now passed to the third floor, and found a 
motley collection. Guns, pistols, books, swords, 
drums, boots and shoes, work-boxes—a complete 
museum. I wandered about bewildered, and 
could make no calculation either of the value or 
quantity contained in this curiosity shop. After 
remaining a few moments, we descended and 
soon found ourselves in the office. 

Here Mr. Solomons gave me a chair, and pro- 
ducing some capital cigars, seated himself and 
proceeded to unburden himself of his troubles 
and doubts, commencing in this strain : 

*¢ The fact of the business is,” said he, folding 
his arms and looking mournfully at the toes of 
his boots, ‘‘pawnbrokers don’t get their deserts 
in this world.” I was convinced of the truth of 
this remark in a general way, and did not hesi- 
tate to concur with him; venturing a hope that 
they might accomplish that laudable end in the 
next sphere. Charmed with my acquiescence 
to his first proposition, Mr. Solomons proceeded 
to enlighten me with regard to some of the law 
and equity of pawnbroking. So I discovered 
that, if the brokers charge twenty-five per cent. 
on all sums under twenty-five dollars, they only 
receive legal interest on larger amounts, and the 
trouble and risk in loaning such small sums cer- 
tainly seem to deserve better payment. The risks 
they run of being deceived are great, and their 
sales of unclaimed pawns, being frequently bad- 
ly attended, produce often less than the advance. 

I learned, however, that the greater number 
of pawns are redeemed; that the average num- 
ber of loans is two hundred and fifty per day; 
that more loans are made on Mondays and Tues- 
days, and more redemptions on Saturdays, than 
any other days. This latter is partially owing 
to the fact that mechanics and others often pawn 
their best suits at the beginning of the week, 
and redeem them on Saturday nights for Sun- 


day wear. I was told, with what truth I know 
not, that the rule generally followed in making 
a loan is to give two-thirds of what the article 
would probably bring at auction. Thus a watch 
which retails for fifty dollars, would probably 
bring thirty at auction, and the broker will lend 
upon it twenty dollars. The sales take place 
by law, not less than a year and a day after the 
loan has been made ; but the brokers prefer to 
have articles redeemed, and thus frequently keep 
them for even a longer time. Mr. Solomons 
very kindly permitted me to see the books of the 
establishment, and I was enabled to verify many 
of his statements by my own observation. I 
had now apparently posted myself completely on 
the arrangement of the establishment. Thank- 
ing Mr. Solomons for his politeness and atten- 
tion to all my queries, I was on my way to the 
door when, hearing something fall upon the 
floor, I stooped and picked up a small French 
gilt ring, such as were then very fashionable as 
fastenings for cravats. Seeing the article in 
my hand, Mr. Solomons said: ‘ By-the-way, 
there is quite a curious little incident connected 
with that ring, and as it may serve to give you 
an idea of the romance of pawnbroking, you 
shall have it for what it is worth. 

‘* A few months ago I became accustomed to 
see in the shop, at about the middle of the after- 
noon, when there were few callers, a little creat- 
ure scarcely the height of the counter, who peer- 
ed up at me with a strange, witch look, and lay- 
ing her package on the table, demanded in a 
sharp tone, ‘How much for them?’ One day I 
went round the counter and looked at her. She 
was about three feet high, always wore a little 
black petticoat falling to the knees, beneath 
which trembled blue mites of legs and poor thin 
feet, that fairly made you shiver with cold to 
look at them. She brought sometimes small 
articles of gentlemen’s wear, little bits of French 
jewelry, odds and ends of various kinds, and all 
new. Ofcourse I was suspicious. I asked the 
child where she got the goods, and received for 
an answer that her father was a peddler, had 
fallen sick, and was selling his stock to keep 
himself alive. 

‘¢ A very reasonable story, and I didn’t doubt 
it was true; she was as honest, straightforward 
a little thing as I ever saw in appearance, and 
I would as soon have doubted my head clerk as 
her; such a poor, white-faced, puny thing, she 
couldn’t cheat a fool. 

** Well, so it went on. She came and went; 
and whenever I could throw in an extra penny 
or two I did it. 

“One day missy came in, and offered me 
about twenty-five rings, one of which is that 
which I wear, and you just picked up. It hap- 
pened that I had been caught that day, and had 
lost the advance on a watch pawned by a thief; 
and the consequence was, I was not in the best 
of humor. Something in her movements, con- ~ 
nected with the value of the pawn, made me 
suspect her, and when she left I sent a clerk 





after her. 
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“‘The clerk followed her up and down for 
half an hour, when at some corner she met a 
boy about sixteen years of age, gave him the 
money, and—they were both cleverly arrested 
by a policeman at the request of my clerk. 

‘‘ Marched to the Tombs, I was sent for; and 
after close questioning and some threatening, the 
boy owned that he stole the rings from the store 
where he was engaged. On sending to his em- 
ployer the goods were identified. The little 
girl, on being told she would have to stay in 
the Tombs, became so violent that it was im- 
possible to make her listen to reason. She 
swore like a burglar, stamped her feet, screamed, 
and tore her hair. She finally went into such 
a torrent of passion that the physician of the 
Tombs considered it would be dangerous to keep 
her there. 
youth and unmistakable terror of the prison, 
she was permitted to go; she flew out of the 
gates like a cat, and was off. I never saw any 
thing of her again. As for the boy, he was sent 
up to the Island, and died there a few weeks 
after from some cause or other.” 

As I stepped into the street I found the lamps 
were lit; people were hurrying pp and down, 
up and down—to the theatre, the home, to the | 


In consideration of her extreme | 


it to the new sovereign’s religion, it might pass, as 
I should certainly be voting against it. At home 
in Virginia, I found myself disagreeing with ev- 
erybody as usual. By the Patriots I was voted 
(as indeed I professed myself to be) a Tory; by 
the Tories I was presently declared to be a dan- 
gerous Republican. The time was utterly out 
of joint. O cursed spite! Ere I had been a 
year in Virginia, how I wished myself back by 
the banks of Waveney! But the aspect of af- 
fairs was so troublous that I could not leave my 
mother, a lone lady, to face possible war and 
disaster, nor would she quit the country at such 
a juncture, nor should a man of spirit leave it. 
At his Excellency’s table, and over his Excel- 
lency’s plentiful claret that point was agreed on 
by numbers of the well affected, that vow was 
vowed over countless brimming bumpers. No: 
| it was statue signum, signifer! We Cavaliers 
| would all rally round it; and at these times our 
| Governor talked like the bravest of the brave. 
Now, I will say, of all my Virginian acquaint- 
| ance, Madam Esmond was the most consistent. 
Our gentlefolks had come in numbers to Will- 
iamsburg; and a great number of them proposed 
| to treat her Excellency, the Governor’s lady, to 
a ball when the news reached us of the Boston 





bar-room—and the door of the pawnbroker’s | Port Bill. Straightway the House of Burgesses 
shop swung on its hinges—creak, creak—and | adopts an indignant protest against this measure 
the old men and the young children crept in and | of the British Parliament, and decrees a solemn 
darted out, and I thought of the old Spaniard | day of fast and humiliation throughout the coun- 
with his microscope, and the little girl with the | try, and of solemn prayer to Heaven to avert the 
blue feet, and the counter worn and eaten with | calamity of Civil War. Meanwhile, the invita- 
thousands of thin hands, and the floor with its | tion to my Lady Dunmore having been already 
rough boards smoothed by the tread of thou- | given and accepted, the gentlemen agreed that 
sands of restless feet. And so I made one | their ball should take place on the appointed 
among the crowd surging over toward Broad- | evening, and then sackcloth and ashes should be 


way. 
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| erward! 
| to the gentlemen who were stewards for the oc- 


assumed some days afterward. 

‘* A ball!” says Madam Esmond. ‘‘I go to 
a ball which is given by a set of rebels who are 
going publicly to insult His Majesty a week aft- 
I will die sooner!” And she wrote 








casion to say, that viewing the dangerous state 
= | of the country, she, for her part, could not think 
- , of attending a ball. 

What was her surprise then, the next time 
she went abroad in her chair, to be cheered by a 
: hundred persons, white and black, and shouts 
of ‘*Huzzah, Madam!” ‘ Heaven bless your 
Ladyship!” They evidently thought her patri- 
otism had caused her determination not to go to 
| the ball. 

Madam, that there should be no mistake, puts 
her head out of the chair, and cries out God save 

| the King, as loud as she can. The people cried 
‘| God save the King, too. Every body cried God 
save the King in those days. On the night of 
| that entertainment my poor Harry, as a Bur- 
gess of the House, and one of the givers of the 

feast, donned his uniform red coat of Wolfe’s 
(which he so soon was to exchange for anoiier col- 
w= perverse law of Fate is it that ever | or) and went off with Madam Fanny to the ball. 

places me in a minority? Should a law | My Lady Warrington and her humble servant, 
be proposed to hand over this realm to the Pre-| as being strangers in the country, and English 
tender of Rome, or the Grand Turk, and submit | people as it were, were permitted by Madam to 
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attend the assembly from which she of course | no doubt he considered her the grandest lady in 
absented herself. I had the honor to dance a the room ; and she who remembered him a road 
country dance with the lady of Mount Vernon, | surveyor at a guinea a day! Well, indeed! 
whom I found a most lively, pretty, and amiable | there was no measuring the pride of these pro- 
partner; but am bound to say that my wife’s | vincial upstarts, and as for this gentleman, my 
praises of her were received with a very grim ac- Lord Dunmore’s partiality for him had evidently 
ceptance by my mother, when Lady Warrington | turned his head. I do not know about Mr. 
came to recount the events of the evening. Could | Washington’s pride; I know that my good mo- 
not Sir George Warrington have danced with my ther never could be got to love him or any thing 
Lady Dunmore or her daughters, or with any | that was his. 

body but Mrs. Washington; to be sure the Col-| She was no better pleased with him for going 
onel thought so well of himself and his wife that | to the ball than with his conduct three days aft- 
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erward. When the day of fast and humiliation 
was appointed, and when he attended the service 
which our new clergyman performed. She in- 
vited Mr. Belman to dinner that day, and sun- 
dry colonial authorities. The clergyman ex- 
cused himself. Madam Esmond tossed up her 
head, and said he might do as he liked. She 
made a parade of a dinner; she lighted her house 
up at night, when all the rest of the city was in 
darkness and gloom ; she begged Mr. Hardy, one 
of his Excellency’s aids-de-camp, to sing ‘* God 
save the King,” to which the people in the street 
outside listened, thinking that it might be a part 
of some religious service which Madam was cel- 
ebrating; but then she called for “ Britons, 
strike home!” which the simple young gentle- 
man just from Europe began to perform, when a 
great yell arose in the street, and a large stone, 
flung from some rebellious hand, plumped into 
the punch-bowl before me, and scattered it and 
its contents about our dining-room. 

My mother went to the window, nothing 
daunted. I can see her rigid little figure now, 
as she stands with a tossed-up head, outstretch- 
ed, frilled arms, and the twinkling stars for a 
back-ground, and sings in chorus, ‘ Britons, 
strike home! strike home!” The crowd in 
front of the palings shout and roar, ‘‘ Silence! 
for shame! go back!” but she will not go back, 
not she. ‘* Fling more stones, if you dare!” 
says the brave little lady; and more might have 
come, but some gentlemen issuing out of the 
Raley Tavern interpose with the crowd. ‘ You 
mustn’t insult a lady,” says a voice I think I 
know. ‘‘Huzza, Colonel! Hurrah, Captain! 
**God bless your honor!” say the people in the 
street. And thus the enemies are pacified. 

My mother protesting that the whole disturb- 
ance was over, would have had Mr. Hardy sing 
another song; but he gave a sickly grin, and 
said ‘‘ he really did not like to sing to such ac- 
companiments,” and the concert for that evening 
was ended; though I am bound to say that some 
scoundrels returned at night, frightened my poor 
wife almost out of wits, and broke every single 
window in the front of our tenement. ‘‘ Brit- 
ons, strike home!” was a little too much. Mad- 
am should have contented herself with ‘*‘ God 
save the King!” Militia was drilled, bullets 
were cast, supplies of ammunition got ready, 
cunning plans for disappointing the royal ordi- 
nances devised and carried out, but, to be sure, 
‘* God save the King” was the cry every where ; 
and in reply to my objections to the gentlemen- 
patriots, ‘‘ Why, you are scheming for a separa- 
tion; you are bringing down upon you the inev- 
itable wrath of the greatest power in the world !” 
the answer to me always was, ‘* We mean no 
separation at all; we yield to no men in loyal- 
? ty; we glory in the name of Britons,” and so 
forth, and so forth. The powder-barrels were 
heaped in the cellar, the train was laid, but Mr. 
Fawkes was persistent in his dutiful petitions to 
King and Parliament, and meant no harm, not 
he! Tis true when I spoke of the power of our 
country I imagined she would exert it; that she 


would not expect to overcome three millions of 
fellow-Britons on their own soil with a few bat- 
talions, a half-dozen generals from Bond Street, 
and a few thousand bravos hired out of Ger- 
many. As if we wanted to insult the thirteen 
colonies as well as to subdue them, we must set 
upon them these hordes of Hessians, and the 
murderers out of the Indian wigwams. Was 
our great quarrel not to be fought without ta/i 
auzilio and istis defensoribus? Ah! ’tis easy, 
now we are worsted, to look over the map of the 
great empire wrested from us, and show how we 
ought not to have lost it. Long Island ought to 
have exterminated Washington’s army ; he ought 
never to have come out of Valley Forge except 
as a prisoner. The South was ours after the 
battle of Camden, but foy the inconceivable med- 
dling of the Commander-in-Chief at New York, 
who paralyzed the exertions of the only capable 
British General who appeared during the war, 
and sent him into that miserable cu/-de-sac at 
York Town, whence he could only issue defeat- 
ed and a prisoner. Oh for a week more! a day 
more, an hour more of darkness or light! In 
reading over our American campaigns, from 
their unhappy commencement to their inglorious 
j end, now that we are able to see the enemy’s 
movements and conditions as well as our own, I 
fancy we can see how an advance, a march, 
| might have put enemies into our power who had 
|no means to withstand it, and changed the en- 
| tire issue of the struggle. But it was ordained 
| by Heaven, and for the good, as we can now 
| have no doubt, of both empires, that the great 
Western Republic should separate from us: and 
| the gallant soldiers who fought on her side, their 
indomitable and heroic Chief above all, had the 
| glory of facing and overcoming, not only veter- 
an soldiers amply provided and inured to war, 
but wretchedness, cold, hunger, dissensions, trea- 
son within their own camp, where all must have 
gone to rack, but for the pure, unquenchable 
| flame of patriotism that was forever burning in 
the bosom of the heroic leader. What a con- 
stancy, what a magnanimity, what a surprising 
persistence against fortune! Washington be- 
fore the enemy was no better nor braver than 
hundreds that fought with him or against him 
(who has not heard the repeated sneers against 
‘** Fabius” in which his factious captains were 
accustomed to indulge?): but Washington, the 
Chief of a nation in arms, doing battle with dis- 
| tracted parties; calm in the midst of conspira- 
| cy; serene against the open foe before him and 
| the darker enemies at his back; Washington, 
| inspiring order and spirit into troops hungry and 
jin rags; stung by ingratitude, but betraying no 
| anger, and ever ready to forgive; in defeat in- 
vincible, magnanimous in conquest, and never 
so sublime as on that day when he laid down his 
victorious sword and sought his noble retirement 
—here indeed is a character to admire and re- 
vere; a life without a stain, a fame without a 
flaw. Quando invenies parem? In that *more 
extensive work which I have planned and partly 
_ Written on the subject of this great war, I hope 
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I have done justice to the character of its great- 
est leader.* And this from the sheer force of 
respect which his eminent virtues extorted. 
With the young Mr. Washington of my own 
early days I had not the honor to enjoy much 
sympathy: though my brother, whose character 
is much more frank and affectionate than mine, 
was always his fast friend in early times, when 
they were equals, as in latter days when the 
General, as I do own and think, was all man- 
kind’s superior. 

I have mentioned that contrariety in my dis- 
position, and, perhaps, in my brother’s, which 
somehow placed us on wrong sides in the quarrel 
which ensued, and which from this time forth 
raged for five years, until the mother country 
was fain to acknowledge her defeat. Harry 
should have been the Tory, and I the Whig. 
Theoretically my opinions were very much more 
liberal than those of my brother, who, especially 
after his marriage, became what our Indian na- 
bobs call a Bahadoor—a person ceremonious, 
stately, and exacting respect. When my Lord 
Dunmore, for instance, talked about liberating 
the negroes, so as to induce them to join the 
king’s standard, Hal was for hanging the Gov- 
ernor and the Black Guards (as he called them) 
whom his Excellency had crimped. “If you 
gentlemen are fighting for freedom,” says I, 
**sure the negroes may fight too.” On which 
Harry roars.out, shaking his fist, ‘‘ Infernal vil- 
lains, if I meet any of ’em, they shall die by this 
hand!” And my mother agreed that this idea 


of a negro insurrection was the most abominable 
and parricidal notion which had ever sprung up 
in her unhappy country. She at least was more 


consistent than Brother Hal. She would have 
black and white obedient to the powers that be: 
whereas Hal only could admit that freedom was 
the right of the latter color. 

As a proof of her argument, Madam Esmond 
and Harry too would point to an instance in our 
own family i in the person of Mr.Gumbo. Hav- 
ing got his freedom from me, as a reward for his | 
admirable love and fidelity to me when times | 
were hard, Gumbo, on his return to Virginia, | 
was scarce a welcome guest in his old quarters, 
among my mother’s servants. 
they were not: he was as it were a centre of in- 
surrection. He gave himself no small airs of 
protection and consequence among them ; brag- 
ging of his friends in Europe (“ at home,” as he 
called it) and his doings there; and for a while 
bringing the household round about him to listen 


to him and admire’ him, like the monkey who | 





* And I trust that, in the opinions I have recorded re- | 
garding him, I have shown that I also can be just and 
magnanimous toward those who view me personally with 
no favor. 
and always eager to bring me and his beloved Chief on 
good terms, showed his Excellency some of the early 
sheets of my History. General Washington (who read 
but few books, and had not the slightest pretensions to 
literary taste) remarked, ‘If you will have my opinion, 
my dear General, I think Sir George’s projected work, 
from the specimen I have of it, is certain to offend both 
parties."—G. E. W. 


He was free, and | 


For my brother Hal being at Mount Vernon, | 


had seen the world. Now Sady, Hal’s boy, who 
went to America of his own desire, was not free. 
Hence jealousies between him and Mr. Gum: 
and battles in which they both practiced the no- 
ble art of boxing and butting, which they had 
learned at Marybone Gardens and Hockley-in- 
the-Hole. Nor was Sady the only jealous per- 
son: almost all my mother’s servants hated Sig- 
nor Gumbo for the airs which he gave himself; 
and I am sorry to say that our faithful Molly, 
his wife, was as jealous as his old fellow-servants. 
The blacks could not pardon her for having de- 
meaned herself so far as to marry one of their 
kind. She met with no respect; could exercise 
no authority: came to her mistress with cease- 
less complaints of the idleness, knavery, lies, 
stealing of the black people, and finally with a 
story of jealousy against a certain Dinah, or 
Diana, who I heartily trust was as innocent as 
her namesake the moonlight visitant of Endym- 
ion. Now on the article of morality Madam 
Esmond was a very Draconess; and a person 
accused was a person guilty. She made charges 
against Mr. Gumbo, to which he replied with 
asperity. Forgetting that he was a free gentle- 
man, my mother now ordered Gumbo to be 
whipped, on which Molly flew at her ladyship, 
all her wrath at her husband’s infidelity vanish- 
ing at the idea of the indignity put upon him ; 
there was a rebellion in our house at Castlewood. 
A quarrel took place between me and my mo- 
ther, as I took my man’s side. Hal and Fanny 
sided with her, on the contrary; and in so far 
the difference did good, as it brought about some 
little intimacy between Madam and her younger 
children. This little difference was speedily 
healed; but it was clear that the Standard of 
Insurrection must be removed out of our house ; 
and we determined that Mr. Gumbo and his lady 
should return to Europe. 

My wife and I would willingly have gone with 
them, God wot, for our boy sickened and lost his 
| strength, and caught the fever in our swampy 
| country; but at this time she was expecting to 

lie in (of our son Henry), and she knew, too, 
| that I had promised to stay in Virginia. It was 
| agreed that we should send the two back; but 
when I offered Theo to go, she said her place 
| was with her hushand—her father and Hetty at 
| home would take care of our children; and she 
| scarce would allow me to see a tear in her eyes 
| while she was making her preparations for the 
departure of her little ones. Dost thou remem- 
ber the time, Madam, and the silence round the 
work-tables, as the piles of little shirts are made 
| ready for the voyage? and the stealthy visits to 
the children’s chambers while they are asleep 
| and yet with you? and the terrible time of part- 
ing, as our barge with the servants and children 
rows to the ship, and you stand on the shore? 
Had the Prince of Wales been going on that 
voyage, he could not have been better provided. 
Where, sirrah, is the Tompion watch your grand- 
mother gave you? and how did you survive the 
boxes of cakes which the good lady stowed away 





iin your cabin ? 
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The ship which took out my poor Theo’s chil- | 
dren returned with the Reverend Mr. Hagan 
and my Lady Maria on board, who meekly chose | 
to resign her rank, and was known in the colony | 
(which was not to be a colony very long) only 
as Mrs. Hagan. At the time when I was in fa-: 
vor with my Lord Dunmore, a living falling va- 


cant in Westmoreland County, he gave it to our | = = 


kinsman, who arrived in Virginia time enough 
to christen. our boy Henry, and to preach some 
sermons on the then gloomy state of affairs, 
which Madam Esmond pronounced to be pro- 
digious fine. I think my Lady Maria won Mad- 
am’s heart by insisting on going out of the room 
after her. ‘* My father, your brother, was an 
earl, ’tis true,” says she, ‘‘ but you know your 
ladyship is a marquis’s daughter, and I never 
can think of taking precedence of you!” So} 
fond did Madam become of her niece, that she 
even allowed Hagan to read plays—my own 
humble compositions among others; and was 
fairly forced to own that there was merit in the 
tragedy of Pocahontas, which our parson deliv- 
ered with uncommon energy and fire. 

Hal and his wife came but rarely to Castle- 
wood and Richmond when the chaplain and his 
lady were with us. Fanny was very curt and 
rude with Maria, used to giggle and laugh 
strangely in her company, and repeatedly re- | 
mind her of her age, to our mother’s astonish- 
ment, who would often ask, was there any cause 
of quarrel between her niece and her daughter- 
in-law? I kept my own counsel on these occa- 


sions, and was often not a little touched by the 
meekness with which the elder lady bore her 


persecutions. Fanny loved to torture her in her 
husband’s presence (who, poor fellow! was also 
in a happy ignorance about his wife’s early his- 
tory), and the other bore her agony, wincing as 
little as might be. I sometimes would remon- 
strate with Madam Harry, and ask her was she 
a red Indian, that she tortured her victims so? 
‘* Have not I had torture enough in my time?” 
says the young lady, and looked as though she 
was determined to pay back the injuries inflicted 
on her. 

‘*Nay,” says I, “‘ you were bred in our wig- 
wam, and I don’t remember any thing but kind- 
ness !” 

** Kindness!” cries she. ‘* Noslave was ever 
treated asI was. The blows which wound most, 
often are those which never are aimed. The 
people who hate us are not those we have in- 
jured.” 

I thought of little Fanny in our early days, 
silent, smiling, willing to run and do all our 
biddings for us. I grieved for my poor brother, 
who had taken this sly creature into his bosom. 


——— 
CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
YANKEE DOODLE COMES TO TOWN. 


One of the uses to which we put America in 
the days of our British dominion was to make it 
a refuge for our sinners. Besides convicts and 





assigned servants whom we transported to our 


colonies, we discharged on their shores scape- 
graces and younger sons, for whom dissipation, 
despair, and bailiffs made the old country unin- 
habitable. And as Mr. Cook, in his voyages, 
made his newly-discovered islanders presents of 
English animals (and other specimens of Euro- 
pean civilization), we used to take care to send 
samples of our black sheep over to the colonies, 
there to browse as best they might, and propa- 
gate their precious breed. I myself was perhaps 
a little guilty in this matter, in busying myself 
to find a living in America for the worthy Hagan, 
husband of my kinswoman—at least, was guilty 
in so far as this, that as we could get him no 
employment in England, we were glad to ship 
him to Virginia, and give him a colonial pulpit- 
cushion to thump. He demeaned himself there 
as a brave honest gentleman, to be sure; he did 
his duty thoroughly by his congregation, and his 
king too; and in so far did credit to my small 
patronage. Madam Theo used to urge this when 
I confided to her my scruples of conscience on 
this subject, and show, as her custom was and is, 
that my conduct in this, as in all other matters, 
was dictated by the highest principle of morality 
and honor. But would I have given Hagan our 
living at home, and selected him and his wife 
to minister to our parish? Ifearnot. Inever 
had a doubt of our cousin’s sincere repentance ; 
but I think I was secretly glad when she went to 
work it out in the wilderness. And I say this, 
acknowledging my pride and myerror. Twice, 
when I wanted them most, this kind Maria aided 
me with her sympathy and friendship. She bore 
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her own distresses courageously, and soothed 
those of others with admirable affection and de- 
votion. And yet I, and some of mine (not 
Theo), would look down upon her. Oh, for 
shame, for shame on our pride! 

My poor Lady Maria was not the only one of | 
our family who was to be sent out of the way 
to American wildernesses. Having borrowed, 
stolen, cheated at home, until he could cheat, | 
borrow, and steal no more, the Honorable Will- | 
iam Esmond, Esquire, was accommodated with | 
a place at New York; and his noble brother and | 


royal master heartily desired that they might see | 
When the troubles began, we | 


him no more. 
heard of the fellow and his doings in his new 
habitation. Lies and mischief were his avant 
couriers wherever he traveled. My Lord Dun- 


more informed me that Mr. Will declared pub- | 
licly, that our estate of Castlewood was only ours | 


during his brother’s pleasure; that his father, 
out of consideration for Madam Esmond, his 
lordship’s half-sister, had given her the place for | 
life, and that he, William, was in negotiation | 
with his brother, the present Lord Castlewood, 
for the purchase of the reversion of the estate! 
We had the deed of gift in our strong raom at 
Castlewood, and it was furthermore registered 
in due form at Williamsburg; so that we were 


easy on that score. But the intention was every | 
thing; and Hal and I promised, as soon as ever | 


we met Mr. William, to get from him a confirm- 
ation of this pretty story. What Madam Es- 


mond’s feelings and expressions were when she 


heard it, I need scarcely here particularize. 
‘*What! my father, the Marquis of Esmond 
was a liar, and I am a cheat, am I?” cries my 
mother. ‘‘ He will take my son’s property at 
my death, will he!” And she was for writing, 
not only to Lord Castlewood in England, but to 
His Majesty himself at St. James’s, and was only 
prevented by my assurances that Mr. Will’s lies 
were notorious among all his acquaintance, and 
that we could not expect, in our own case, that 
he should be so inconsistent as to tell the truth. 
We heard of him presently as one of the loudest 
among the Loyalists in New York, as Captain, 
and presently Major of a corps of volunteers who 
were sending their addresses to the well-disposed 
in all the other colonies, and announcing their 
perfect readiness to die for the mother country. 
We could not lie in a house without a whole 
window, and closing the shutters of that unlucky 
mansion we had hired at Williamsburg, Madam 
Esmond left our little capital, and my family re- 
turned to Richmond, which also was deserted by 
the members of the (dissolved) Assembly. Cap- 
tain Hal and his wife returned pretty early to 
their plantation; and.I, not a little annoyed at 
the course which events were taking, divided my 
time pretty much between my own family and 
that of our Governor, who professed himself very 
eager to have my advice and company. There 
were the strongest political differences, but as 
yet no actual personal quarrel. Even after the 
dissolution of our House of Assembly, the mem- 
bers of which adjourned to a tavern, and there 


held that famous meeting where, I believe, the 
idea of a congress of all the colonies was first 
proposed, the gentlemen who were strongest in 
opposition remained good friends with his Excel- 
lency, partook of his hospitality, and joined him 
in excursions of pleasure. The session over, the 
| gentry went home and had meetings in their re- 
| spective counties; and the Assemblies in most 
| of the other provinces having been also abruptly 
dissolved, it was agreed every where that a gen- 
eral congress should be held. Philadelphia, as 
the largest and most important city on our con- 
tinent, was selected as the place of meeting; and 
those celebrated conferences began, which were 
| but the angry preface of war. We were still at 
God save the King; we were still presenting our 
humble petitions to the throne; but when I went 
to visit my brother Harry at Fanny’s Mount (his 
new plantation lay not far from ours, but with 
Rappahannock between us, and toward Matta- 
poney River), he rode out on business one morn- 
| ing, and I in the afternoon happened to ride too, 
and was told by one of the grooms that Master 
| was gone toward Willis’s Ordinary; in which 
| direction, thinking no harm, I followed. And 
| upon a clear place not far from Willis’s, as I ad- 
vance out of the wood, I come on Captain Hal 
on horseback, with three or four-and-thirty coun- 
trymen round about him, armed with every sort 
of weapon, pike, scythe, fowling-piece, and mus- 
ket; and the Captain, with two or three likely 
young fellows as officers under him, putting the 
men through their exercise. As I rode up a 
queer expression comes over Hal’s face. ‘‘ Pre- 
sent arms!” says he (and the army tries to per- 
form the salute as well as they could), ‘* Captain 
Cade, this is my brother, Sir George Warring- 
ton.” 

** As a relation of yours, Colonel,” says the 
individual addressed as captain, ‘‘ the gentleman 
is welcome,” and he holds out a hand accord- 
ingly. 

*¢ And —and a true friend to Virginia,” 
Hal, with a reddening face. 

‘*Yes, please God! gentlemen,” say I, on 
which the regiment gives a hearty huzzay for the 
Colonel and his brother. The drill over, the 
officers, and the men too, were for adjourning to 
Willis’s and taking some refreshment, but Col- 
onel Hal said he could not drink with them that 
afternoon, and we trotted homeward together. 

**So, Hal, the cat’s out of the bag!” I said. 

He gave me a hard look. ‘‘I guess there’s 
wilder cats in it. It must come to this, George. 
I say, you mustn’t tell Madam,” he adds. 

‘*Good God!” I cried, ‘‘do you mean that 
with fellows such as those I saw yonder, you and 
your friends are going to make fight against the 
greatest nation and the best army in the world ?” 

**T guess we shall get an awful whipping,” 
says Hal, ‘‘and that’s the fact. But then, 
George,” he added, with his sweet kind smile, 
‘* we are young, and a whipping or two may do 
us good. Won't it do us good, Dolly, you old 
slut ?” and he gives a playful touch with his whip 
toan old dog of all trades that was running by him. 


| 


says 
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I did not try to urge upon him (I had done 
so in vain many times previously) our British 
side of the question, the side which appears to 


me to be the best. He was accustomed to put 
off my reasons by saying, ‘‘ All mighty well, 
brother ; you speak as an Englishman, and have 
cast in your lot with your country, as I have 
with mine.” To this argument I own there is 
no answer, and all that remains for the dispu- 
tants is to fight the matter out, when the stron- 
gest is in the right. Which had the right in the 
wars of the last century? The king or the par- 
liament? The side that was uppermost was the 


right, and, on the whole, much more humane in 
their victory than the Cavaliers would have been 
had they won. Nay, suppose we Tories had 
won the day in America, how frightful and 
bloody that triumph would have been! What 
ropes and scaffolds one imagines; what noble 
heads laid low! A strange feeling this I own— 
| I was on the Loyalist side, and yet wanted the 
| Whigs to win. My brother Hal, on the other 
|hand, who distinguished himself greatly with 
his regiment, never allowed a word of disrespect 
against the enemy whom he opposed. ‘‘ The 
officers of the British army,” he used te say, ‘‘are 
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gentlemen: at least, I have not heard that they 
are very much changed since my time. There 
may be scoundrels and ruffians among the ene- 
my’s troops ; I dare say we could find some such 
among our own. Our business is to beat His 
Majesty’s forces, not call them names; any 
rascal can do that.” And from a name which 
Mr. Lee gave my brother, and many of his rough 
horsemen did not understand, Harry was often 
called ‘‘Chevaleer Baird” in the Continental 
army. He was a knight, indeed, without fear 
and without reproach. 

As for the argument, *‘ What could such peo- 
ple as those you were drilling do against the 
British army ?” Hal had as confident answer : 

** They can beat them,” says he; ‘‘ Mr. George, 
that’s what they can do.” 

‘Great Heavens!” I cry, “‘do you mean with 
your company of Wolfe’s you would hesitate to 
attack five hundred such ?” 

‘¢ With my company of the 67th I would go 
any where. And, agreed with you, that at this 
present moment I know more of soldiering than 
they; but place me on that open ground where 
you found us, armed as you please, and half a 
dozen of my friends, with rifles, in the woods 
round about me; which would get the better? 
You know best, Mr. Braddock’s aid-de-camp!” 

There was no arguing with such a determina- 

tion as this. ‘Thou knowest my way of think- 
ing, Hal,” I said; ‘‘and having surprised you 
at your work, I must tell my lord what I have 
seen. ” 
‘‘Tell him, of course. You have seen our 
county militia exercising. You will see as much 
in every colony from here to the Saint Lawrence 
or Georgia. As I am an old soldier, they have 
elected me Colonel. What more natural? Come, 
brother, let us trot on; dinner will be ready, and 
Mrs. Fan does not like me to keep it waiting.” 
And so we made for his house, which was open 
like all the houses of our Virginian gentlemen, 
and where not only every friend and neighbor, 
but every stranger and traveler, was sure to find 
a welcome. 

**So, Mrs. Fan,” I said, ‘‘I have found out 
what game my brother has been playing.” 

“T trust the Colonel will have plenty of 

sport ere long,” says she, with a toss of her 
head. 
My wife thought Harry had been hunting, 
and I did not care to undeceive her, though 
what I had seen and he had told me made me 
naturally very anxious. 


—o—— 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
A COLONEL WITHOUT A REGIMENT. 


WHEN ny visit to my brother was concluded, 
and my wife and young child had returned to 
our maternal house at Richmond, I made it my 
business to go over to our Governor, then at his 
country-house, near Williamsburg, and confer 
with him regarding these open preparations for 
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war, which were being made not only in our own 
province, but in every one of the colonies, as 
far as we could learn. Gentlemen, with whose 
names history has since made all the world fa- 
miliar, were appointed from Virginia as Dele- 
gates to the General Congress about to be held in 
Philadelphia. In Massachusetts the people and 
the Royal troops were facing each other almost 
in open hostility: in Maryland and Pennsylva- 
nia we flattered ourselves that a much more loy- 
al spirit was prevalent: in the Carolinas and 
Georgia the mother country could reckon upon 
stanch adherents, and a great majority of the 
inhabitants: and it never was to be supposed 
that our own Virginia would forego its ancient 
loyalty. We had but few troops in the province, 
but its gentry were proud of their descent from 
the Cavaliers of the old times; and round about 
our Governor were swarms of loud and confident 
Loyalists, who were only eager for the moment 
when they might draw the sword, and scatter the 
rascally rebels before them. Of course, in these 
meetings I was forced to hear many a hard word 
against my poor Harry. His wife, all agreed 
(and not without good reason, perhaps), had led 
him to adopt these extreme anti-British opinions 
which he had of late declared; and he was in- 
fatuated by his attachment to the gentleman of 
Mount Vernon, it was farther said, whose opin- 
ions my brother always followed, and who, day 
by day, was committing himself farther in the 
dreadful and desperate course of resistance. 
‘¢ This is your friend,” the people about his Ex- 
cellency said; “‘ this is the man you favored, who 
has had your special confidence, and who has re- 
peatedly shared your hospitality!” It could not 
but be owned much of this was true: though 
what some of our eager Loyalists called treach- 
ery was indeed rather a proof of the longing de- 
sire Mr. Washington and other gentlemen had 
not to withdraw from their allegiance to the 
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Crown, but to remain faithful, and exhaust the 
very last chance of reconciliation, before they 
risked the other terrible alternative of revolt and 
separation. Let traitors arm, and villains draw 
the parricidal sword! We at least would remain 
faithful ; the unconquerable power of England 
would be exerted, and the misguided and un- 
grateful provinces punished and brought back to 
their obedience. With what cheers we drank 
his Majesty’s health after our banquets! We 
would die in defense of his rights; we would 
have a Prince of his Royal house to come and 
govern his ancient dominions! In consideration 
of my own and my excellent mother’s loyalty, 
my brother’s benighted conduct should be for- 
given. Was it yet too late to secure him by of- 
fering him a good command? Would I not in- 
tercede with him, who, it was known, had a 
great influence over him? In our Williamsburg 
councils we were alternately in every state of ex- 
altation and triumph, of hope, of fury against 
the rebels, of anxious expectancy of home suc- 
cor, of doubt, distrust, and gloom. 

I promised to intercede with my brother; and 
wrote to him, I own, with but little hope of suc- 
cess, repeating, and trying to strengthen the ar- 
guments which I had many a time used in our 
conversations. My mother too, used her author- 
ity; but from this, I own, I expected little ad- 
vantage. She assailed him, as her habit was, 
with such texts of Scripture as she thought bore 
out her own opinion, and threatened punishment 
to him. She menaced him with the penalties 
which must fall upon those who were disobedient 
to the powers that be. She pointed to his elder 
brother’s example; and hinted, I fear, at his sub- 
jection to his wife, the very worst argument she 
could use in such a controversy. She did not 
show me her own letter to him; possibly she 
knew I might find fault with the energy of some 
of the expressions she thought proper to employ ; 
but she showed me his answer, from which I 
gathered what the style and tenor of her argu- 
ment had been. And if Madam Esmond brought 
Scripture to her aid, Mr. Hal, to my surprise, 
brought scores of texts to bear upon her in reply, 
and addressed her in a very neat, temperate, and 
even elegant composition, which I thought his 
wife herself was scarcely capable of penning. 
Indeed, I found he had enlisted the services of 
Mr. Belman, the New Richmond clergyman, 
who had lately taken up strong opinions on the 
Whig side, and who preached and printed ser- 
mons against Hagan, who, as I have said, was 
of our faction, in which I fear Belman had the 
best of the dispute. 

My exhortations to Hal had no more success 
than our mother’s. He did not answer my let- 
ters. Being still farther pressed by the friends 
of the Government, I wrote over most impru- 


dently to say I would visit him at the end of the } 
week at Fanny’s Mount; but, on arriving, I only | 


found my sister, who received me with perfect 
cordiality, but informed me that Hal was gone 
into the country, ever so far toward the Blue 
Mountains, to look at some horses, and was to 
Vor. XIX.—No. 1183—X x 


be away—she did not know how long he was to 
be away! 

I knew then there was no hope. 
I said, ‘‘as far as I can judge from the signs of 
the times, the train that has been laid these years 
must have a match put to it beforelong. Harry 


**My dear,” 


is riding away. God knows to what end.” 

‘*The Lord prosper the righteous cause, Sir 
George!” says she. 

**Amen! with all my heart. You and he 
speak as Americans; Ias an Englishman. Tell 
him from me, that when any thing in the course 
of nature shall happen to our mother, I have 
enough for me and mine in England, and shall 
resign all our land here in Virginia to him.” 

** You don’t mean that, George?” she cries, 
with brightening eyes. ‘‘ Well, to be sure, it 
jis but right and fair,” she presently added. 
| * Why should you, who are the eldest but by 
| an hour, have every thing? a palace and lands 
| in England—the plantation here—the title—and 
| children—and my poor Harry none? But ’tis 

generous of you all the same—leastwise hand- 
| some and proper, and I didn’t expect it of you: 
|and you don’t take after your mother in this, 
Sir George, that you don’t, nohow. Give my 
| love to sister Theo!” And she offers me a check 
| to kiss ere I ride away from her door. With 
|such a woman as Fanny to guide him, how 
| could I hope to make a convert of my brother? 
Having met with this poor success in my en- 
| terprise, I rode back to our Governor, with whom 
| I agreed that it was time to arm in earnest, and 
| prepare ourselves against the shock that certain- 
jly was at hand. He and his whole Court of 
| Officials were not a little agitated and excited ; 
| needlessly savage, I thought, in their abuse of 
| the wicked Whigs, and loud in their shouts of 
| Old England forever; but they were all eager 
for the day when the contending parties could 
| meet hand to hand, and they could have an op- 
| portunity of riding those wicked Whigs down. 
| And I left my lord, having received the thanks 
| of His Excellency in Council, and engaged to 
| do my best endeavors to raise a body of men in 
defense of the Crown. Hence the corps, called 
afterward the Westmoreland Defenders, had its 
| rise, of which I had the honor to be appointed 
Colonel, and which I was to command when it 
| appeared in the field. And that fortunate event 
must straightway take place so soon as the county 
knew that a gentleman of my station and name 
would take the command of the force. The an- 
nouncement was duly made in the Government 
, Gazette, and we filled in our officers readily 
|enough; but the recruits, it must be owned, 
were slow to come in, and quick to disappear. 
Nevertheless, friend Hagan eagerly came for- 
ward to offer himself as chaplain. Madam Es- 
{mond gave us our colors, and progressed about 
the country engaging volunteers; but the most 
eager recruiter of all was my good old tutor, lit- 
tle Mr. Dempster, who had been out as a boy 
| on the Jacobite side in Scotland, and who went 
| specially into the Carolinas, among the children 


| of his banished old comrades, who had worn the 
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white cockade of Prince Charles, and whom most 
of all showed themselves in this contest still loyal 
to the Crown. 

Hal’s expedition in search of horses led him 
not only so far as the Blue Mountains in our 
colony, but thence on a long journey to Annap- 
olis and Baltimore; and from Baltimore to Phil- 
adelphia, to be sure; where a second General 
Congress was now sitting, attended by our Vir- 
ginian gentlemen of the last year. Meanwhile, 
all the almanacs tell what had happened. Lex- 
ington had happened, and the first shots were 
fired in the war which was to end in the inde- 
pendence of our native country. We still pro- 
tested of our loyalty to his Majesty; but we 
stated our determination to die or be free; and 
some twenty thousand of our loyal petitioners 
assembled round about Boston with arms in 
their hands and cannon, to which they had help- 
ed themselves out of the government stores. Mr. 
Arnold had begun that career which was to end 
so brilliantly, by the daring and burglarious cap- 
ture of two forts, of which he forced the doors. 
Three generals from Bond Street, with a large 
reinforcement, were on their way to help Mr. 
Gage out of his ugly position at Boston. Pres- 
ently the armies were actually engaged; and 





Hill became a mountain, as it were, which all 
men of the American Continent might behold, 
with Liberty, Victory, Glory, on its flaming 
summit. These dreaded troops could be with- 
stood, then, by farmers and plowmen! These 
famous officers could be out-generaled by Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, and Civilians! Granted that 
Britons could conquer all the world—here were 
their children who could match and conquer 
Britons! Indeed, I don’t know which of the 
two deserves the palm, either for bravery or vain- 
glory. We are in the habit of laughing at our 
French neighbors for boasting, gasconading, and 
so forth; but for a steady self-esteem, and in- 
domitable confidence in our own courage, great- 
ness, magnanimity—who can compare with Brit- 
ons, except their children across the Atlan- 
tic? 

The people round about us took the people’s 
side for the most part in the struggle, and, truth 
to say, Sir George Warrington found his regi- 
ment of Westmoreland Defenders but very thin- 
ly manned at the commencement, and woefully 
diminished in numbers presently, not only after 
the news of battle from the North, but in conse- 
quence of the behavior of my lord our Governor, 
whose conduct enraged no one more than his own 


our British generals commenced their career of | immediate partisans, and the loyal adherents 


conquest and pacification in the colonies by the | of the Crown throughout the colony. 


glorious blunder of Breed’s Hill. Here they for- 


That he 
would plant the King’s standard, and summon 


tified themselves, feeling themselves not strong | all loyal gentlemen to rally round it, had been 
enough for the moment to win any more glori- | a measure agreed in countless meetings, and ap- 


ous victories over the rebels; and the two ar- 
mies lay watching each other while Congress 


was deliberating at Philadelphia who should | 


command the forces of the confederated colonies. 
We all know on whom the most fortunate 
choice of the nation fell. Of the Virginian reg- 
iments which marched to join the new General- 
in-Chief, one was commanded by Henry Esmond 
Warrington, Esq., late a Captain in his Majes- 
ty’s service; and by his side rode his little wife, 
of whose bravery we often subsequently heard. 
I was glad, for one, that she had quitted Vir- 
ginia; for, had she remained after her hus- 
band’s departure, our mother would infallibly 
have gone over to give her battle; and I was 
thankful, at least, that that terrific incident of 
civil war was spared to our family and history. 





The rush of our farmers and country-folk was | 


almost all directed toward the new Northern 
army ; and our people were not a little flattered 
at the selection of a Virginian gentleman for the 
principal command. With a thrill of wrath and 
fury the provinces heard of the blood drawn at 
Lexington; andmen yelledd i 





tions against 
£ 


| leader. 


plauded over thousands of bumpers. I have a 
pretty good memory, and could mention the 
name of many a gentleman, now a smug officer 
of the United States Government, whom I have 
heard hiccup out a prayer that he might be al- 
lowed to perish under the folds of his country’s 
flag; or rear a challenge to the bloody traitors 
absent with the rebel army. But let by-gones 
be by-gones. This, however, is matter of public 
history that his Lordship, our Governor, a peer 
of Scotland, the Sovereign’s representative in 
his Old Dominion, who so loudly invited all the 
lieges to join the King’s standard, was the first 
to put it in his pocket, and fly to his ships out 
of reach of danger. He would not leave them, 
save as a pirate at midnight to burn and destroy. 
Meanwhile we loyal gentry remained on shore, 
committed to our cause, and only subject to 
greater danger in consequence of the weakness 
and cruelty of him who ought to have been our 
It was the beginning of June, our or- 


| chards and gardens were all blooming with plenty 


the cruelty and wantonness of the bloody British | 


invader. The invader was but doing his duty, 


wished to prevent him from helping himself to 


his own; but people do not stay to weigh their | 


worcs when they mean to be angry; the Colo- 
nists had taken their side; and, with what I 
own to be a natural spirit and ardor, were de- 


and summer; a week before I had been over at 
Williamsburg, exchanging compliments with his 
Excellency, devising plans for future movements 


| by which we should be able to make good head 
and was met and resisted by men in arms, who | 


against rebellion, shaking hands heartily at part- 
ing, and vincere aut mori the very last words 
upon all our lips. Our little family was gather- 


|ed at Richmond, talking over, as we did daily, 
| the prospect of affairs in the North, the quar- 
;tels between our own Assembly and his Excel- 


termined to have a trial of strength with the | lency, by whom they had been afresh convened, 
braggard domineering mother country. Breed’s ' when our ghastly Hagan rushes into our parlor 
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and asks, ‘* Have we heard the news of the Gov- 
ernor ?” . 

‘* Has he dissolved the Assembly again, and 
put that scoundrel Patrick Henry in irons?” 
asks Madam Esmond. 

“No such thing! His lordship, with his 
lady and family, have left their palace privately 
at night. They are on board a man-of-war off 
York, whence my lord has sent a dispatch to 
the Assembly, begging them to continue their 
sitting, and announcing that he himself had 
only quitted his government house out of fear 
of the fury of the people.” 

What was to become of the sheep now the 
shepherd had run away? No entreaties could 
be more pathetic than those of the gentlemen of 
the House of Assembly, who guaranteed their 
Governor security if he would but land, and im- 
plored him to appear among them, if but to pass 
bills and transact the necessary business. No: 
the man-of-war was his seat of Government, and 
my lord desired his House of Commons to wait 
upon him there. This was erecting the King’s 
standard with a vengeance. Our Governor had 
left us; our Assembly perforce ruled in his 
stead; a rabble of people followed the fugitive 
Viceroy on board his ships. A mob of negroes 
deserted out of the plantations to join this other 
deserter. He and his black allies landed here 
and there in darkness, and emulated the most 
lawless of our opponents in their alacrity at 
seizing and burning. He not only invited run- 
away negroes, but he sent an embassador to In- 
dians with entreaties to join his standard. When 
he came on shore it was to burn and destroy : 
when the people resisted, as at Norfolk and 
Hampton, he retreated and betook himself to 
his ships again. 

Even my mother, after that miserable flight 
of our chief, was scared at the aspect of affairs, 
and doubted of the speedy putting down of the 
rebellion. The arming of the negroes was, in 
her opinion, the most cowardly blow of all. 
The loyal gentry were ruined, and robbed, many 
of them, of their only property. A score of our 
worst hands deserted from Richmond and Cas- 
tlewood, and fled to our courageous Governor’s 
fleet; not all of them, though some of them, 
were slain, and a couple hung by the enemy for 
plunder and robbery perpetrated while with his 
lordship’s precious army. Because her prop- 
erty was wantonly injured, and His Majesty’s 
chief officer an imbecile, would Madam Esmond 
desert the cause of Royalty and Honor? My 
good mother was never so prodigiously dignified, 
and loudly and enthusiastically loyal, as after 
she heard of our Governor’s Jamentable defec- 
tion. The people round about her, though most 
of them of quite a different way of thinking, 
listened to her speeches without unkindness. 
Her oddities were known far and wide through 
our province; where, I am afraid, many of the 
wags among our young men were accustomed 
to smoke her, as the phrase then was, and draw 
out her stories about the Marquis her father, 
about the splendor of her family, and so forth. 


But along with her oddities, her charities and 
kindness were remembered, and many a rebel, 
as she called them, had a sneaking regard for 
the pompous little Tory lady. 

As for the Colonel of the Westmoreland De- 
fenders, though that gentleman’s command dwin- 
dled utterly away after the outrageous conduct 
of his chief, yet I escaped from some very seri- 
ous danger which might have befallen me and 
mine in consequence of some disputes which I 
was known to have had with my Lord Dun- 
more. Going on board his ship after he had 
burned the stores at Hampton, and issued the 
proclamation calling the negroes to his standard, 
I made so free as to remonstrate with him in re- 
gard to both measures; I implored him to re- 
turn to Williamsburg, where hundreds of us, 
thousands I hoped, would be ready to defend 
him to the last extremity; and in my remon- 
strance used terms so free, or rather, as I sus- 
pect, indicated my contempt for his conduct so 
clearly by my behavior, that his lordship flew 
into a rage, said I was a —— rebel, like all the 
rest of them, and ordered me under arrest there 
on board his own ship. In my quality of militia 
officer (since the breaking out of the troubles I 
commonly used a red coat, to show that I wore 
the King’s color) I begged for a court-martial 
immediately ; and turning round to two officers 
who had been present during our altercation, de- 
sired them to remember all that had passed be- 
tween his lordship and me. These gentlemen 
were no doubt of my way of thinking as to the 
chief's behavior, and our interview ended in my 
going ashore unaccompanied by a guard. The 
story got wind among the Whig gentry, and was 
improved in the telling. I had spoken out my 
mind manfully to the Governor; no Whig could 
have uttered sentiments more liberal. When 
riots took place in Richmond, and of the Loyal- 
ists remaining there many were in peril of life, 
and betook themselves to the ships, my mother’s 
property and house were never endangered, nor 
her family insulted. We were still at the stage 
when a reconciliation was fondly thought possi- 
ble. ‘* Ah! if all the Tories were like you,” a 
distinguished Whig has said to me, ‘* we and 
the people at home should soon come together 
again.” This of course was before the famous 
Fourth of July, and that Declaration which ren- 
dered reconcilement impossible. Afterward, 
when parties grew more rancorous, motives 
much less creditable were assigned for my con- 
duct, and it was said I chose to be a Liberal 
Tory because I was a cunning fox, and wished 
to keep my estate whatever way things went. 
And this I am bound to say is the opinion re- 
garding my humble self which has obtained in 
very high quarters at home, where a profound 
regard for my own interest has been supposed 
not uncommonly to have occasioned my conduct 
during the late unhappy troubles. 

There were two or three persons in the world 
(for I had not told my mother how I was re- 
solved to cede to my brother all my life-interest 





in our American property) who knew that I had 
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no mercenary motives in regard to the conduct | 
I pursued. It was not worth while to undeceive | 
others; what were life worth, if a man were | 
forced to feel himself a Ja piste of all the calum- | 
nies uttered against him? And I do not quite | 

know to this present day how it happened that | 
my mother, that notorious Loyalist, was left for | 
several years quite undisturbed in her house at | 
Castlewood, a stray troop or company of Conti- | 
nentals being occasionally quartered upon her. 

I do not know for certain, I say, how this piece | 


of good fortune happened, though I can give a.‘ 


pretty shrewd guess as to the cause of it. Mad- 

am Fanny, after a campaign before Boston, came 

back to Fanny’s Mount, leaving her Colonel. 

My modest Hal, until the conclusion of the war, | 
would accept no higher rank, believing that in | 
command of a regiment he could be more usc- | 
fal than in charge of a division. Madam Fan- 
ny, I say, came back, and it was remarkable, 
after her return, how her old asperity toward my 
mother seemed to be removed, and what an af- 
fection she showed for her and all the property. 
She was great friends with the Governor and 
some of the most influential gentlemen of the | 
new Assembly: Madam Esmond was harmless, 

and for her son’s sake, who was bravely battling | 

for his country, her errors should be lightly visit- 

ed: I know not how it was, but for years she re- 

mained unharmed, except in respect of heavy | 
government requisitions, which of course she had 
to pay; and it was not until the red coats ap- 
peared about our house that much serious evil 
came to it. 


—= 


CHAPTER XC. 
IN WHICH WE BOTH FIGHT AND RUN AWAY. 


Wuart was the use of a Colonel without a reg- 
iment? ‘The Governor and Council who had 
made such a parade of thanks in endowing me 
with mine, were away out of sight, skulking on 
board ships, with an occasional piracy and ar- 
son on shore. My Lord Dunmore’s black allies 
frightened away those of his own blood; and 
besides these negroes whom he had summoned 
round him in arms, we heard that he had sent 
an envoy among the Indians of the South, and 
that they were to come down in numbers and 
tomahawk our people into good behavior. ‘* And 
these are to be our allies!” I say to my mo- 
ther, exchanging ominous looks with her, and 
remembering, with a ghastly distinctness, that | 
savage whose face glared over mine, and whose 
knife was at my throat when Florac struck him 
down on Braddock’s Field. We put our house , 
of Castlewood into as good a state of defense as ' 
we could devise ; but, in truth, it was more of 
the red men and the blacks than of the rebels 
we were afraid. I never saw my mother lose 
courage but once, and then when she was re- 
counting to us the particulars of our father’s 
death in a foray of Indians more than forty years 
ago. Seeing some figures one night moving in 
front of our house, nothing could persuade the 
good lady but that they were savages, and she 





| fall the victims of ruffian war. 
| we who fought with such weapons, and enlisted 
' these allies! 


' sank on her knees crying out, ‘* The Lord have 


mercy upon us! The Indians—the Indians!” 
My Lord’s negro allies vanished on board his 

ships, or where they could find pay and plunder ; 

but the painted heroes from the South never 


/made their appearance, though I own to have 
|looked at my mother’s gray head, my wife’s 


brown hair, and our little one’s golden ringlets, 
with a horrible pang of doubt lest these should 
And it was 


But that I dare not (so to speak) 
be setting myself up as interpreter of Providence 
and pointing out the special finger of Heaven (as 
many people are wont to do), I would say our 
employment of these Indians, and of the German 
mercenaries, brought their own retribution with 
them in this war. In the field, where the mer- 
cenaries were attacked by the Provincials, they 
yielded, and it was triumphing over them that 
so raised the spirit of the Continental army ; and 
the murder of one woman (Miss M‘Crea) by a 
half-dozen drunken Indians did more harm to 
the Royal cause than the loss of a battle or the 
destruction of regiments. 

Now the Indian panic over, Madam Esmond’s 
courage returned; and she began to be seriously, 
and not unjustly, uneasy at the danger which I 
ran myself, and which I brought upon others by 
remaining in Virginia. 

‘¢ What harm can they do me,” says she, ‘‘ a 
poor woman? if I have one son a colonel with- 
out a regiment, I have another with a couple of 
hundred Continentals behind him in Mr. Wash- 
ington’scamp. If the Royalists come, they will 
let me off for your sake; if the rebels appear, I 
shall have Harry’s passport. I don’t wish, Sir, 


I don’t like that your delicate wife and this dear 
little baby should be here, and only increase the 
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risk of all of us! We must have them away to 
Buston or New York. Don't talk about defend- 
ing me! Who will think of hurting a poor, 
harmless, old woman? If the rebels come, I 
shall shelter behind Mrs. Fanny’s petticoats, and 
shall be much safer without you in the house 
than in it.” This she said, in part, perhaps, 
because ‘twas reasonable; more so because she 
would have me and my family out of the danger: 
and danger or not, for her part felt that she was 
determined to remain in the land where her 
father was buried and she was born. She was 
living backward, soto speak. She had seen the 
new generation, and blessed them, and bade them 
farewell. She belonged to the past, and old days 
and memories. 

While we were debating about the Boston 
scheme comes the news that the British have 
evacuated that luckless city altogether, never 
having ventured to attack Mr. Washington in 
his camp at Cambridge, though he lay there for 
many months without powder at our mercy; but 
waiting until he procured ammunition, and seized 


and fortified Dorchester Heights, which com- | 


manded the town, out of which the whole British 
army and colony was obliged to beat a retreat. 
That the King’s troops won the battle at Bunk- 
er’s Hill there is no more doubt than that they 
beat the French at Blenheim ; but through the 
war their chiefs seem constantly to have been 
afraid of assaulting intrenched Continentals aft- 
erward; else why, from July to March, hesitate 
to strike an almost defenseless enemy? Why 
the hesitation at Long Island, when the Conti- 
nental army was in our hand? Why that as- 


tonishing timorousness of Howe before Valley | 


Forge; where the relics of a force starving, sick- 
ening, and in rags, could scarcely man the lines, 
which they held before a great, victorious, and 
perfectly appointed army ? 

As the hopes and fears of the contending par- 
ties rose and fell, it was curious to mark the al- 
tered tone of the partisans of either. When the 
news came to us in the country of the evacuation 
of Boston every little Whig in the neighborhood 
made his bow to Madam, and advised her to a 
speedy submission. She did not carry her loy- 
alty quite so openly as heretofore, and flaunt her 


flag in the faces of the public, but she never | 


swerved. Every night and morning, in private, 


poor Hagan prayed for the Royal Family in our | 


own household, and on Sundays any neighbors 
were welcome to attend the service, where my 
mother acted as a very emphatic clerk, and the 
prayer for the High Court of Parliament under 


our most religious and gracious King was very | 


stoutly delivered. The brave Hagan was a par- 
son without a living, as I was a Militia Colonel 
without a regiment. Hagan had continued to 
pray stoutly for King George in Williamsburg, 
long after his Excellency our Governor had run 


away; but on coming to church one Sunday to/| 


perform his duty, he found a corporal’s guard at 
the church door, who told him that the Commit- 
tee of Safety had put another divine in his place, 
and he was requested to keep a quiet tongue in 


his head. He told the men to “lead him be- 
fore their chiefs” (our honest friend always loved 
tall words and tragic attitudes); and according- 
ly was marched through the streets to the Cap- 
itol, with a chorus of white and colored black- 
guards at the skirts of his gown; and had an in- 
terview with Messrs. Henry and the new State 
officers, and confronted the robbers, as he said, 
in their den. Of course he was for making a 
heroic speech before these gentlemen (and was 
one of many men who perhaps would have no 
objection to be made martyrs, so that they might 
be roasted coram populo, or tortured in a full 
house). But Mr. Henry was determined to give 
him no such chance. After keeping Hagan 
three or four hours waiting in an ante-room in 





| the company of negroes; when the worthy di- 
| vine entered the new chief magistrate’s room with 
| an undaunted mien, and began a prepared speech 
with, “ Sir, by what authority am I, a minister 
of the—” ‘Mr. Hagan,” says the other, inter- 
| rupting him, ‘‘I am too busy to listen to speech- 
es. And as for King George, he has henceforth 
no more authority in this country than King 
| Nebuchadnezzar. Mind you that, and hold 
your tongue, if you please! Stick to King John, 
Sir, and King Macbeth; and if you will send 
round your benefit-tickets, all the Assembly shall 
come and hear you. Did you ever see Mr. Hagan 
on the boards when you was in London, Gener- 
al?” And so saying, Henry turns round upon 
Mr. Washington’s second in command, General 
Lee, who was now come into Virginia upon State 
affairs, and our shamefaced good Hagan was 
bustled out of the room, reddening, and almost 
crying with shame. After this event we thought 
that Hagan’s ministrations were best confined to 
us in the country, and removed the worthy pastor 
from his restive lambs in the city. 
The selection of Virginians to the very high- 
| est civil and military appointments of the new 
government bribed and flattered many of our 
leading people who, otherwise, and but for the 
| outrageous conduct of our government, might 
| have remained faithful to the Crown, and made 
good head against the rising rebellion. But, al- 
| though we loyalists were gagged and muzzled, 
though the Capitol was in the hands of the 
Whigs, and our vaunted levies of loyal recruits 
| so many Falstaff’s regiments for the most part, 
the faithful still kept intelligences with one an- 
other in the colony, and with our neighbors; and 
though we did not rise, and though we ran away, 
and though in examination before committees, 
trustees, and so forth, some of our frightened 
people gave themselves Republican airs, and 
vowed perdition to kings and nobles; yet we 
knew each other pretty well, and—according as 
the chances were more or less favorable to us, 
the master more or less hard—we concealed our 
colors, showed our colors, half showed our colors, 
j or downright apostatized for the nonce, and cried 
| ‘Down with King George!” Our negroes bore 
about, from house to house, all sorts of messa- 
ges and tokens. Endless underhand plots and 
schemes were engaged in by those who could not 
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afford the light. The battle over, the neutrals 
come and join the winning side, and shout as 
loudly as the patriots. The runaways are not 
counted. Will any man tell me that the sign- 
ers and ardent well-wishers of the Declaration of 
Independence were not in a minority of the na- 
tion, and that the minority did not win? We 
knew that a part of the defeated army of Massa- 
chusetts was about to make an important expedi- 
tion Southward, upon the success of which the 
very greatest hopes were founded; and I, for 
one, being anxious to make a movement as soon 
as there was any chance of activity, had put 
myself in communication with the ex-Governor 
Martin, of North Carolina, whom I proposed to 
join, with three or four of our Virginian gentle- 
men, officers of that notable corps of which we 
only wanted privates. We made no particular 
mystery about our departure from Castlewood ; 
the affairs of Congress were not going so well yet 
that the new government could afford to lay any 
particular stress or tyranny upon persons of a 
doubtful way of thinking. Gentlemen’s houses 
were still open; and in our Southern fashion we 
would visit our friends for months at a time. 
My wife and I, with our infant and a fitting suite 
of servants, took leave of Madam Esmond on a 
visit to a neighboring plantation. We went 
thence to another friend’s house, and then to 
another ; till finally we reached Wilmington, in 
North Carolina, which was the point at which 
we expected to stretch a hand to the succors 
which were coming to meet us. 

Ere our arrival, our brother Carolinian Royal- 
ists had shown themselves in some force. Their 
encounters with the Whigs had been unlucky. 
The poor Highlanders had been no more fortu- 
nate in their present contest in favor of King 
George than when they had drawn their swords 
against him in their own country. We did not 
reach Wilmington until the end of May, by which 
time we found Admiral Parker’s squadron there, 
with General Clinton and five British regiments 
on board, whose object was a descent upon Char- 
leston. 

The General, to whom I immediately made 
myself known, seeing that my regiment consisted 
of Lady Warrington, our infant, whom she was 
nursing, and three negro servants, received us 
at first with a very grim welcome. But Captain 
Horner, of the Sphinx frigate, who had been on 
the Jamaica station, and received, like all the 
rest of the world, many kindnesses from our dear 
Governor there, when he heard that my wife was 
General Lambert’s daughter, eagerly received 
her on board, and gave up his best cabin to our 
service; and so we were refugees, too, like my 
Lord Dunmore, having waved our flag, to be 
sure, and pocketed it, and slipped out at the back 
door. From Wilmington we bore away quickly 
to Charleston, and in the course of the voyage 
and our delay in the river, previous to our as- 
sault on the place, I made some acquaintance 
with Mr. Clinton, which increased to a further 
intimacy. It was the King’s birthday when we 
appeared in the river: we determined it was a 





glorious day for commencement of the expedi- 
tion. 

It did not take place for some days after, and 
I leave out, purposely, all descriptions of my 
Penelope parting from her Hector, going forth 
on this expedition. In the first place, Hector 
is perfectly well (though a little gouty), nor has 
any rascal of a Pyrrhus made a prize of his wid- 
ow: and in times of war and commotion, are 
not such scenes of woe and terror, and parting, 
occurring every hour? I can see the gentle face 
yet over the bulwark as we descend the ship’s 
side into the boats, and the smile of the in- 
fant on her arm. What old stories, to be sure! 
Captain Miles, having no natural taste for po- 
etry, you have forgot the verses, no doubt, in 
Mr. Pope’s Homer, in which you are described 
as parting with your heroic father; but your 
mother often read them to you as a boy, and 
keeps the gorget I wore on that day somewhere 
among her dressing-boxes now. 

My second venture at fighting was no more 
lucky than my first. We came back to our ships 
that evening thoroughly beaten. The madcap 
Lee, whom Clinton had faced at Boston, now met 
him at Charleston. Lee and the gallant garrison 
there made a brilliant and most successful resist- 
ance. The fort on Sullivan’s Island, which we 
attacked, was a nut we could not crack. The fire 
of all our frigates was not strong enough to pound 
its shell; the passage by which we moved up to 
the assault of the place was not fordable, as those 
officers found—Sir Henry at the head of them, 
who was always the first to charge—who attempt- 
ed to wade it. Death by shot, by drowning, by 
catching my death of cold, I had braved before 
I returned to my wife; and our frigate being 
aground for a time and got off with difficulty, 
was agreeably cannonaded by the enemy until 
she got off her bank. 

A small incident in the midst of this unlucky 
struggle was the occasion of a. subsequent inti- 
macy which arose between me' and Sir Harry 
Clinton, and bound me to that most gallant offi- 
cer during the period in which it was my fortune 
to follow the war. Of his qualifications as a 
leader there may be many opinions, I fear to 
say: regarding a man I heartily respect and ad- 
mire there ought only to be one. Of his per- 
sonal bearing and his courage there can be no 
doubt; he was always eager to show it; and 
whether at the final charge on Breed’s Hill, 
when at the head of the rallied troops he carried 
the Continental lines, or here before Sullivan’s 
Fort, or a year later at Fort Washington, when, 
standard in hand, he swept up the height, and 
entered the fort at the head of the storming col- 
umn, Clinton was always foremost in the race 
of battle, and the King’s service knew no more 
admirable soldier. 

We were taking to the water from our boats, 
with the intention of forcing a column to the 
fort, through a way which our own guns had 
rendered practicable, when a shot struck a boat 





alongside of us, so well aimed as actually to put 
three-fourths of the boat’s crew hors de combat, 
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and knock down the officer steering, and the 
flag behind him. I could not help crying out, 
‘¢ Bravo! well aimed!” for no ninepins ever 
went down more helplessly than these poor fel- 
lows before the round shot. Then the General, 
turning round to me, says, rather grimly, ‘‘ Sir, 
the behavior of the enemy seems to please you!” 
‘¢T am pleased, Sir,” says I, ‘‘ that my country- 
men yonder should fight as becomes our nation.” 
We floundered on toward the fort in the midst 
of the same amiable attentions from small arms 
and great, until we found the water was up to 
our breasts and deepening at every step, when 
we were fain to take to our boats again and pull 
out of harm’s way. Sir Henry waited upon my 
Lady Warrington on board the Sphinz after this, 
and was very gracious to her, and mighty face- 
tious regarding the character of the humble writ- 
er of the present memoir, whom his Excellency 
always described as a rebel at heart. I pray my 
children may live to see or engage in no great 
revolutions—such as that, for instance, raging in 
the country of our miserable French neighbors. 
Save a very, very few indeed, the actors in those 
great tragedies do not bear to be scanned too 
closely ; the chiefs are often no better than rant- 
ing quacks; the heroes ignoble puppets; the 
heroines any thing but pure. The prize is not 
always to the brave. In our revolution it cer- 
tainly did fall, for once and for a wonder, to the 
most deserving; but who knows his enemies 
now? His great and surprising triumphs were 
not in those rare engagements with the enemy 
where he obtained a trifling mastery; but over 
Congress; over hunger and disease; over luke- 
warm friends, or smiling foes in his own camp, 
whom his great spirit had to meet and master. 
When the struggle was over, and our impotent 
chiefs who had conducted it began to squabble 
and accuse each other in their own defense before 
the nation—what charges and counter-charges 
were brought; what pretexts of delay were urged ; 
what piteous excuses were put forward that this 
fleet arrived too late; that that regiment mis- 
took its orders; that these cannon-balls would 
not fit those guns; and so to the end of the chap- 
ter! Here was a general who beat us with no 
shot at times; and no powder; and no money; 
and he never thought of a convention ; his cour- 
age never capitulated! Through all the doubt 
and darkness, the danger and long tempest of 
the war, I think it was only the American lead- 
er’s indomitable soul that remained entirely 
steady. 

Of course our Charleston Expedition was made 
the most of, and pronounced a prodigious victo- 
ry by the enemy, who had learned (from their 
parents, perhaps) tp cry victory if a corporal’s 
guard were surprised, as loud as if we had won 
a pitched battle. Mr. Lee rushed back to New 
York, the conqueror of conquerors, trumpeting 
his glory, and by no man received with more 
eager delight than by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the American army. It was my dear Lee and 
my dear General between them, then; and it 
hath always touched me in the history of our 


early Revolution to note that simple confidence 
and admiration with which the General-in-Chief 
was wont to regard officers under him who had 
happened previously to serve with the King’s 
army. So the Mexicans of old looked and won- 
dered when they first saw an armed Spanish 
horseman! And this mad, flashy braggart (and 
another Continental general, whose name and 
whose luck afterward were sufficiently notori- 
ous), you may be sure took advantage of the 
modesty of the Commander-in-Chief, and ad- 
vised, and blustered, and sneered, and disobeyed 
orders; daily presenting fresh obstacles (as if he 
had not enough otherwise!) in the path over 
which only Mr. Washington’s astonishing en- 
durance could have enabled him to march. 

While we were away on our South Carolina 
Expedition the famous Fourth of July had tak- 
en place, and we and the thirteen United States 
were parted forever. My own, native State of 
Virginia had also distinguished itself by announc- 
ing that all men are equally free; that all pow- 
er is vested in the people, who have an inaliena- 
ble right to alter, reform, or abolish their form 
of government at pleasure, and that the idea of 
a hereditary first magistrate is unnatural and 
absurd! Our General presented me with this 
document fresh from Williamsburg, as we were 
sailing Northward by the Virginia capes, and, 
amidst not a little amusement and laughter, 
pointed out to me the faith to which, from the 
Fourth instant, inclusive, I was bound. There 
was no help for it; I was a Virginian—my god- 
fathers had promised and vowed, in my name, 
that all men were equally free (including, of 
course, the race of poor Gumbo), that the idea 
of a monarchy is absurd, and that I had the right 
to alter my form of government at pleasure. I 
thought of Madam Esmond at home, and how 
she would look when these articles of faith were 
brought her to subscribe ; how would Hagan re- 
ceive them? He demolished them in a sermon, 
in which all the logic was on his side, but the 
United States Government has not, somehow, 
been affected by the discourse; and when he 
came to touch upon the point that all men be- 
ing free, therefore Gumbo, and Sady, and Na- 
than had assuredly a right to go to Congress, 
‘Tut, tut! my good Mr. Hagan,” says my 
mother, ‘let us hear no more of this nonsense ; 
but leave such wickedness and folly to the 
rebels !” 

By the middle of August we were before New 
York, whither Mr. Howe had brought his army 
that had betaken itself to Halifax after its in- 
glorious expulsion from Boston. The American 
Commander-in-Chief was at New York, and a 
great battle inevitable; and I looked forward to 
it with an inexpressible fecling of doubt and 
anxiety, knowing that my dearest brother and 
his regiment formed part of the troops whom 
we must attack and could not but overpowered. 
Almost the whole of the American army came 
over to fight on a small island, where every of- 
ficer on both sides knew that they were to be 





beaten, and whence they had not a chance of es- 
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cape. Two frigates, out of a hundred we had 
placed so as to command the enemy’s intrenched 
camp and point of retreat across East River to 
New York, would have destroyed every bark in 
which he sought to fly, and compelled him to 
lay down his arms on shore. He fought; his 
hasty levies were utterly overthrown ; some of 
his generals, his best troops, his artillery taken ; 
the remnant huddled into their intrenched camp 
after their rout, the pursuers entering it with 
them. The victors were called back; the ene- 
my was then pent up in a corner of the island 
and could not escape. ‘“‘ They are at our mercy, 
and are ours to-morrow,” says the gentle Gener- 
al. Not a ship was set to watch the American 
force; not a sentinel of ours could see a move- 
ment in theircamp. A whole army crossed un- 
der our eyes in one single night to the main land 
without the loss of a single man; and General 
Howe was suffered to remain in command after 
this feat, and to complete his glories of Long 
Island and Breed’s Hill at Philadelphia! A 
friend, to be sure, crossed in the night to say the 
enemy’s army was being ferried over, but he fell 
upon a picket of Germans; they could not un- 
derstand him: their commander was boozing 
or asleep. In the morning, when the spy was 
brought to some one who could comprehend the 
American language, the whole Continental force 
had crossed the East River, and the empire over 
thirteen colonies had slipped away. 

The opinions I had about our chief were by 
no means uncommon in the army; though, per- 
haps, wisely kept secret by gentlemen under Mr. 
Howe’s immediate command. Am I more un- 
lucky than other folks, I wonder? or why are 
my imprudent sayings carried about more than 
my neighbors’? My rage that such a use was 
made of such a victory was no greater than that 
of scores of gentlemen with the army. Why 
must my name forsooth be given up to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as that of the most guilty of the 
grumblers? Personally, General Howe was per- 
fectly brave, amiable, and good-humored. 

**So, Sir George,” says he, ‘‘ you find fault 
with me, as a military man, because there was a 
fog after the battle on Long Island, and your 
friends, the Continentals, gave me the slip! Sure- 
ly we took and killed enough of them; but there 
is no satisfying you gentlemen amateurs!” and 
he turned his back on me, and shrugged his 
shoulders, and talked to some one else. Ama- 
teur I might be, and he the most amiable of 
men; but if King George had said to him, 
‘** Never more be officer of mine,” yonder agree- 
able and pleasant Cassio would most certainly 
have had his desert. 

I soon found how our Chief had come in pos- 
session of his information regarding myself. My 


admirable cousin, Mr. William Esmond—who, 
of course, had forsook New York and his post 
when all the Royal authorities fled out of the 
place and Washington occupied it — returned 
along with our troops and fleets; and, being a 
gentleman of good birth and name, and well ac- 
quainted with the city, made himself agreeable to 





the new-comers of the Royal army, the young 
bloods, merry fellows, and macaronis, by intro- 
ducing them to play-tables, taverns, and yet 
worse places, with which the worthy gentleman 
continued to be familiar in the Old World as in 
the New. Calum non animum. However Will 
had changed his air, or whithersoever he trans- 
ported his carcass, he carried a rascal in his skin. 

I had heard a dozen stories of his sayings re- 
garding my family, and was determined neither 
to avoid him nor seek him; but to call him to 
account whensoever we met; and chancing one 
day to be at a coffee-house in a friend’s company, 
my worthy kinsman swaggered in with a couple 
of young lads of the army, whom he found it was 
his pleasure and profit now to lead into every 
kind of dissipation. I happened to know one of 
Mr. Will’s young companions, an aid-de-camp 
of General Clinton’s, who had been in my close 
company both at Charlestown, before Sullivan’s 
Island, and in the action of Brooklyn, where our 
General gloriously led the right wing of the En- 
glish army. They took a box without noticing 
us at first, though I heard my name three or four 
times mentioned by my brawling kinsman, who 
ended some drunken speech he was making by 
slapping his fist on the table and swearing, ‘‘ By 
, I will do for him, and the bloody rebel, his 
brother !” 

** Ah! Mr. Esmond,” says I, coming forward 
with my hat on. (He looked a little pale behind 
his punch-bowl.) ‘I have long wanted to see 
you, to set some little matters right about which 
there has been a difference between us.” 

‘* And what may those be, Sir?” says he, with 
a volley of oaths. 

*¢ You have chosen to cast a doubt upon my 
courage, and say that I shirked a meeting with 
you when we were young men. Our relation- 
ship and our age ought to prevent us from hav- 
ing recourse to such murderous follies.” (Mr. 
Will started up looking fierce and relieved.) 
‘*But I give you notice, that though I can af- 
ford to overlook lies against myself, if I hear 
from you a word in disparagement of my broth- 
er, Colonel Warrington, of the Continental 
Army, I will hold you accountable.” 

‘*Indeed, gentlemen. Mighty fine, indeed. 
You take notice of Sir George Warrington’s 
words !” cries Mr. Will over his punch-bowl. 

‘¢ You have been pleased to say,” I continued, 
growing angry as I spoke, and being a fool there- 
fore for my pains, ‘‘ that the very estates we hold 
in this country are not ours, but of right revert 
to your family !” 

‘*So they are ours! By George, they're 
ours! I’ve heard my brother Castlewood say 
so a score of times!” swears Mr. Will. 

*“‘In that case, Sir,” says I, hotly, ‘‘ your 
brother, my Lord Castlewood, tells no more 
truth than yourself. We have the titles at 
home in Virginia. They are registered in the 
courts there; and if ever I hear one word more 
of this impertinence, I shall call you to account 
where no constables will be at hand to inter- 
fere !” 
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‘IT wonder,” cries Will, in a choking voice, 
‘that I don’t cut him into twenty thousand 
nieces as he stands there before me with his 
confounded yellow face. It was my brother 
Castlewood won his money—no, it was his 
brother ; d— you, which are you, the rebel or 
the other? I hate the ugly faces of both of 
you, and, hic!—if you are for the King, show 
you are for the King, and drink his health!” 
and he sank down into his box with a hiccup 
and a wild laugh, which he repeated a dozen 
times, with a hundred more oaths and vociferous 
outcries that I should drink the King’s health. 

To reason with a creature in this condition, 
or ask explanations or apologies from him, was 
absurd. I left Mr. Will to reel to his lodgings 
under the care of his young friends, who were 
surprised to find an old toper so suddenly af- 
fected and so utterly prostrated by liquor; and 
limped home to my wife, whom I found happy 
in possession of a brief letter from Hal, which a 
countryman had brought in; and who said not 
a word about the affairs of the Continentals with 
whom he was engaged, but wrote a couple of 
pages of rapturous eulogiums upon his brother’s 
behavior in the field, which my dear Hal was 
pleased to admire, as he admired every thing I 
said and did. 

I rather looked for a messenger from my ami- 
able kinsman in consequence of the speeches 
which had passed between us the night before, 
and did not know but that I might be called by 
Will to make my words good; and when ac- 
cordingly Mr. Lacy, our companion of the pre- 
vious evening, made his appearance at an early 
hour of the forenoon, I was beckoning my Lady 
Warrington to leave us, when, with a laugh and 
a cry of ‘Oh dear no!” Mr. Lacy begged her 
ladyship not to disturb herself. 

“T have seen,” says he, ‘*a gentleman who 
begs to send you his apologies, if he uttered a 
word last night which could offend you.” 

‘* What apologies? what words?” asks the 
anxious wife. 

I explained that roaring Will Esmond had 
met me in a coffee-house on the previous even- 
ing, and quarreled with me, as he had done with 
hundreds before. *‘ It appears the fellow is con- 
stantly abusive, and invariably pleads drunken- 
ness, and apologizes the next morning, unless he 
is caned over-night,” remarked Captain Lacy. 
And my lady, I dare say, makes a little sermon, 
and asks why we gentlemen will go to idle coffee- 
houses and run the risk of meeting roaring, roist- 
ering Will Esmonds? 

Our sojourn in New York was enlivened by 
a project for burning the city which some ardent 
patriots entertained and partially executed. Sev- 
eral such schemes were laid in the course of the 
war, and each one of the principal cities was 
doomed to fire; though, in the interests of peace 
and good-will, I hope it will be remembered that 
these plans never originated with the cruel gov- 
ernment of a tyrant King, but were always pro- 
posed by gentlemen on the Continental side, who 





vowed that, rather than remain under the igno- 


minious despotism of the ruffian of Brunswick, 
the fairest towns of America should burn. I 


“presume that the sages who were for burning 


down Boston were not actual proprietors in that 
place, and the New York burners might come 
from other parts of the country—from Philadel- 
phia, or what not. Howbeit, the British spared 
you, gentlemen, and we pray you give us credit 
for this act of moderation. 

I had not the fortune to be present in the 
action on the White Plains, being detained by 
the hurt which I had received at Long Island, 
and which broke out again and again, and took 
some time in the healing. The tenderest of 
nurses watched me through my tedious malady, 
and was eager for the day when I should doff 
my militia-coat and return to the quiet English 
home where Hetty and our good General were 
tending ourchildren. Indeed, I don’t know that 
I have yet forgiven myself for the pains and ter- 
rors that I must have caused my poor wife, by 
keeping her separate from her young ones, and 
away from her home, because, forsooth, I wished 
to see a little more of the war then going on. 
Our grand tour in Europe had been all very well. 
We had beheld St. Peter’s at Rome, and the 
Bishop thereof; the Dauphiness of France (alas, 
to think that glorious head should ever have 
been brought so low!) at Paris; and the right- 
ful King of England at Florence. Ihad dipped 
my gout in a half-dozen baths and spas, and 
played cards in a hundred courts, as my ‘‘ Trav- 
els in Europe” (which I propose to publish after 
my completion of the History of the American 
War) will testify.* And, during our peregri- 
nations, my hypochondria diminished (which 
plagued me woefully at home), and my health 
and spirits visibly improved. Perhaps it was 
because she saw the evident benefit I had from 
excitement and change that my wife was rec- 
onciled to my continuing to enjoy them; and 
though secretly suffering pangs at being away 
from her nursery and her eldest boy (for whom 
she ever has had an absurd infatuation), the dear 
hypocrite scarce allowed a look of anxiety to ap- 
pear on her face; encouraged me with smiles ; 
professed herself eager to follow me; asked why 
it should be a sin in me to covet honor? and, in 
a word, was ready to stay, to go, to smile, to be 
sad; to scale mountains, or to go down to the 
sea in ships; to say that cold was pleasant, heat 
tolerable, hunger good sport, dirty. lodgings de- 
lightful; though she is a wretched sailor, very 
delicate about the little she eats, and an extreme 
sufferer both of cold and heat. Hence, as I 
willed to stay on yet a while on my native con- 
tinent, she was certain nothing was so good for 
me; and when I was minded to return home— 
oh, how she brightened, and kissed her infant, 
and told him how he should see the beautiful 
gardens at home, and Aunt Hetty, and grand- 
papa, and his sister, and Miles! ‘‘ Miles!” cries 
the little parrot, mocking its mother—and crow- 
ing; as if there was any mighty privilege in see- 





* Neither of these two projected works of Sir George 
Warrington were brought, as it appears, to a completion. 
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ing Mr. Miles, forsooth, who was under Doctor 
Sumner’s care at Harrow-on-the-Hill, where, to 
do the gentleman justice, he showed that he could 





eat more tarts than any boy in the school, and 
took most creditable prizes at foot-ball and hare- 
and-hounds. 
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UNITED STATES. 


LECTIONS have been held in 27 out of the 33 | 


States. These are sufficient to determine the 
political character of the next Congress, as it is not 
probable that there will be any change in the six 
States from which members are yet to be chosen. 
In the following table these States are designated 
by an asterisk. The next House of Representatives 
will be composed of 236 members, who may be clas- 
sified as follows : 





| He says that, “‘however well it may serve to fan 
the flame of local excitement, and to promote the 
personal ambition of a political aspirant, the idea of 
incompatibility for the purposes of our Union be- 
cause of different systems of labor is palpably ab- 
surd, and would be suicidal, if the purpose avowed 
were attainable.” Our territory has now become so 
expanded that all the necessaries, and almost all the 
luxuries of life are produced within its limits; and 
he “hoped the day was not distant when, by the 
acquisition of tropical territory, the arch would be 
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As 119 votes will be required in a full House to 
constitute a majority, and the Republicans lack six 
of that number, neither of the leading parties will 
have the control of the House, but the balance of 
power will be in the hands of the Opposition mem- 
bers elected from the South. The Hon. Sam 
Houston has been elected Governor of Texas by a 
large majority ; although a Democrat, he ran in op- 
position to the candidate regularly nominated by the 
Convention of the party. Taken in connection with 
his letter respecting the African Slave-trade, his 
election indicates the sentiments of the State re- 
specting the re-opening of this trade.——In Alabama 
the Democratic candidates for Congress were elected 
almost without opposition.—In Vermont the Hon. 
Hiland Hall, Republican, was re-elected Governor 
by something more than the usual large majority 
which that party has usually had in the State. 

The Hon. Jefferson Davis recently delivered an 
elaborate address before the Democratic State Con- 
vention of Mississippi, which claims analysis as an 
exponent of the views of the section of which he is 
the acknowledged representative. The prominent 
feature of this address is the manner in which the 
Slavery question, in its various bearings, is treated. 





pleted.” Within the last ten years, he says 
that great progress has been made in respect to pub- 
lic sentiment as to the abstract right of holding the 
African in bondage—a right universally admitted at 
the South, and not unfrequently at the North.—Mr. 
Davis discusses at length, and in various aspects, the 
question of the re-opening of the African Slave-trade. 
In respect to the law of 1820, which pronounces the 
trade to be piracy, he says that, while he does not 
deny that considerations of safety and public interest 
might have warranted the prohibition of the traffic, 
“they could not justify the Government in brand- 
ing as infamous the source from which the chief 
part of the laboring population of the South is 
derived.” Upon this ground, and also because it 
has greatly increased the horrors of the “ middle 
passage,” he urges the repeal of this law; he also 
suggests that the penalties of fine and imprisonment 
imposed by the law of 1818 upon those engaged in 
the slave-trade are excessive. He would prefer that 
the whole subject of the importation of Africans 
should be left to the respective States of the Union. 
As far as Mississippi is concerned, he was in favor 
of her existing laws designed to prevent such im- 
portation. He approved them, however, not on the 
ground of the alleged wrongfulness of the traffic; 
**not for the interest of the African, but for that of 
Mississippi,” whose place in history depended upon 
the ‘‘ free, intelligent, high-minded sons of the gov- 
erning race. Her arm was strengthened by the 
presence of a due proportion of the servile caste; 
but it might be paralyzed by such an influx as 
would probably follow if the gates of the African 
Slave-trade were thrown open to the present wealth, 
enterprise, and staples of the State.” This conclu- 
sion, he adds, is based upon the present condition of 
his own State, and is not applicable to Texas, New 
Mexico, or any new acquisitions to be made south 
of the Rio Grande. The increasing demand for cot- 
ton requires an increase of production, which can 
only be met by an additional supply of laborers; 
and, says he, ‘‘if negrophilism seeks to substitute 
the Chinaman or the Indiaman for the African, it will 
neglect all the lessons of experience.” The negro 
race, he affirms, has not here or in Liberia shown 
the capacity of governing itself, and “the good of 
society requires that they should be kept in their 
normal condition of servitude.”—Mr. Davis discuss- 
es at length the question of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, maintaining that the right of property in slaves 
is recognized by the Constitution, and that Congress 
should pass laws, if such are needed, to protect this 
right in the Territories.—He also advocates the ac- 
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quisition of Cuba, as advantageous to the Union as 
it is, and as especially necessary in the event of the 
formation of a Southern Confederacy. He concludes 

by expressing a wish for the dissolution of the Union 

in case a President is elected on the platform of Mr. 

Seward’s famous Rochester speech. 

The Republican State Convention of New York 

convened at Syracuse on the 7th of September for 
the purpose of nominating State officers. The reso- 

lutions adopted by the Convention reiterate the doc- 

trines of the party, as laid down in the Philadelphia 
National Convention of 1856. They also declare 

that slavery is local, and not general; that Con- 

gress has the right of making all needful laws for 
the government of the Territories, and that it is its 
duty to preserve them from all social nuisances, and 

particularly “from the infamous and debasing in- 

stitution of domestic slavery ;” they pledge the party 

to oppose the revival of the African Slave-trade ; de- 

nounce the present Federal Administration as reck- 

less and extravagant ; advocate the bill of Mr. Grow 

setting apart a portion of the public lands for emi- 

grants; demand that American citizens, whether 
native or naturalized, should be protected, when 

abroad, against enrollment in foreign armies; advo- 

cate the enlargement of the canals of the State, and 
dzprecate the sale of them; and urge a new loan to 

pay the floating debt of the State.—No action was 
taken in respect to the nomination of a Presidential 
candidate. ———It has been the custom for members of 

Congress to delegate to others the authority to sign 
their names in franking political documents. The 
Postmaster at Washington, sanctioned by the Depart- 
ment, has decided that this practice is illegal ; and 
that all franks must be actually written by the per- 
son whose name they bear. A large number of Re- 
publican documents, thus franked by deputy, were 
detained at the Post-office. In running the line 
between the British and American possessions upon 
the Pacific, a misunderstanding arose in respect to 
the interpretation of the Oregon treaty. Both par- 
ties claimed possession of certain islands in Puget’s 
Sound. The question of right has never been de- 
cided. In 1855 Mr. Marcy, then Secretary of State, 
wrote to Governor Stevens, of Washington Territory, 
instructing him to abstain from all acts on the dis- 
puted ground which were calculated to provoke any 
conflict, so far as it could be done without implying 
the concession to the authority of Great Britain of 
an exclusive right over the premises. In the mean 
while a considerable number of Americans had estab- 
lished themselves on San Juan, one of these islands. 
It seems that they were molested by the Indians, 
and applied to General Harney, the commander of 
the military district, for protection. He dispatched 
a company of soldiers, under command of Captain 
Pickett, with orders to establish a military post on 
the island. The Captain issued an order, claiming 
the island as belonging to the United States, and 
forbidding the execution there of any laws except 
those of the United States, or the holding of any 
courts except those created by these laws. Mr. 
Douglass, the Governor of the British Colony of 
Vancouver's Island, thereupon issued a protest 
against this action, declaring that the Island of San 
Juan belonged to the British Crown; he also sent a 
body of troops to the island. At the latest dates 
there was no prospect of any collision between the 
British and American troops.— Reports have been 
widely circulated that large numbers of Africans 
have been recently landed on the coast of Florida. 
The United States Marshal of that district reports to 








the Department of the Interior that he has made a 
full examination of all points of the coast, and is 
convinced that no such persons have been landed. 
The Government has resolved upon more energetic 
measures to suppress the foreign slave-trade; for 
this purpose our squadron on the coast of Africa is to 
be largely increased. By the treaty with England 
we agree to maintain a force of eighty guns on the 
African coast; these, under the new arrangements of 
the Administration, are to be increased to 116. The 
naval dépét of the African squadron is to be removed 
from Porto Praya to San Paul de Loando, a point 
much nearer to the main seat of the traffic. Four 
steamers are also to cruise off the coast of Cuba, for 
the purpose of capturing any slavers that may have 
escaped the African squadron. 

In New Mezico the Mohave Indians have again 
broken out into open hostilities. Some months ago 
an expedition was sent into their country, when the 
Indians made earnest protestations of a desire for 
peace, and a treaty was entered into. Several sur- 
rendered themselves as hostages at Fort Yuma; but 
afterward ran away. Nine of them were killed by 
the guard while making their escape. They soon 
began to attack the overland trains, plundering the 
goods and driving off the cattle. On the 4th of Au- 
gust Major Armistead left Fort Mohave, and march- 
ed toward a lagoon some miles distant, near which 
was the head-quarters of the Indians. A fight en- 
sued, the Mohaves charging with desperate bravery 
to within ten or fifteen yards of the soldiers; they 
were received by a volley of rifle-balls, which checked 
their advance. Major Armistead then ordered his 
troops to charge, when the Indians broke and fled in 
every direction. It is supposed that fifty or sixty of 
the Mohaves were killed. Of the Americans only 
three were injured, these being but slightly wounded. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

At no period has the condition of the majority of 
the republics of Southern America been more de- 
plorable. In Mezico little actual change has with- 
in the last three months taken place in the positions 
of the rival governments of Juarez and Miramon. 
The former holds a large majority of the States and 
all the sea-ports upon the Gulf and the Pacific, 
while the latter possesses the capital and the more 
wealthy Central States. Juarez has issued decrees 
appropriating to the State the property of the 
Church; and his party has been excommunicat$d 
by the Archbishop of Mexico. General Miramon 
has issued a long manifesto, in which he sets forth 
the evils under which the country labors. ‘The 
state of the nation,” he says, ‘‘in all its depart- 
ments, could not be more deplorable. The civil em- 
ployés have no need to discharge their duties, for it 
is seldom they can hope to recover even a miserable 

pro rata of their pay. The widows and wives who 
discount their pensions and allowances, and who 
throng the public places every day, are met with 
the denial that there is any money to meet their 
just debt. The consolidated debt of the nation re- 
mains unpaid ; and, worse still, the contracts made 
to-day to meet the most pressing wants of the Gov- 
ernment are left unpaid. In a word, the nation is 
bankrupt to meet the most urgent necessities of the 
hour. Thus straitened, it is impossible for the re- 
| public to extend the slightest aid to the cause of in- 
dustry, agriculture, or commerce. Large territories 
of the public domain are barren of human habita- 
tions. The supply of laborers is exhausted. Trade 
and tratfic are obstructed because the public high- 
ways are infested by robbers and assassins ; and the 
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decay of the nation has become a proverb with for- 
eigners. The administration of justice provokes a 
universal cry of condemnation, not only for its fee- 
bleness and inactivity, but for its corruption. Re- 
spect for the text of the law is unknown in the 
courts, and the delays attendant upon a prosecution 
are such as to dismay the citizen from bringing his 
grievances before the tribunals.” He says that 
while the country is so unprepared for defense, its 
‘¢internal commotions are constantly raising ques- 
tions upon which even a friendly nation might found 
a war. At the same time our traditional policy 
should make us exercise the utmost caution in our 
relations with the United States, whose latest offi- 
cial acts are of a nature to alarm us much.” He 
hopes, however, that when the American Govern- 
ment becomes correctly informed of his principles 
and it will a friendly attitude. In 
the mean while the forces of the Liberals in the 
north, under the command of Generals Degollado 
and Vidaurri, are concentrating, with the design of 
soon marching upon the capital. Our Minister, Mr. 
McLane, has returned, and it is reported that he has 
succeeded in negotiating the basis of a treaty with 
Juarez, by which important advantages are secured 
to the United States. Among these are a perpetual 
secure route across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec; a 
free port on the Gulf of California, and a route from 
thence to Arizona; the payment of all claims of 
American citizens. For these concessions our Gov- 
ernment is to pay five millions of dollars, one half 
of which is to be reserved to meet American claims. 
The treaty has not been formally concluded on ac- 
count, it is said, of a difference of opinion as to the 
protection to be given to the right of way across the 
Isthmus. 

In Venezuela the overthrow of the Monagas dy- 
nasty has failed to produce tranquillity. General 
Paez, who was recalled from his long exile, has re- 
turned to the United States, convinced that his 
stay in his own country would produce no benefit. 
Early in August a rising took place at Caracas 
against President Castro, who was imprisoned in 
his own house, and finally compelled to resign his 
office into the hands of Vice-President Tovar. The 
change of the Government has been officially recog- 
nized by the representatives of the foreign powers. 

The hostilities so long threatened between Buenos 
Agres and General Urquiza have at last commenced. 
About the 1st of July Buenos Ayres sent two steam- 
ers up the River Parana. A cannonade was opened 
upon them by the Argentine army, encamped near 
Rosario, but no damage was done beyond a slight 
injury to one of the funnels. The steamers passed 
the encampment without returning the fire. The 
next day another steamer was seen attempting to 
enter the port of Rosario. The Argentine gunners 
opened fire upon her, supposing her to be another 
vessel of the Buenos Ayres squadron. She proved, 
however, to be the American steamer Asuncion, 
having on board our Minister, Mr. Yancey. The 
mistake was discovered before any damage had been 
done, and proper explanations were given. The 
Buenos Ayres steamers captured a schooner laden 
with arms for Urquiza, and took up a station above 
Rosario. But before long the crew of one of them 
mutinied, seized the vessel, and delivered it up to 
Urquiza. The other steamer was saved with diffi- 
culty, and returned down the river to Buenos Ayres. 

In New Granada a revolutionary movement which 
broke out some months since in Cartagena, has 
now spread into the neighboring States. The so- 











called ‘‘ Liberals,” under the lead of Senor Nieto, 
rose against Calvas, the Governor of the State, re- 
moved him and his subordinates from office, and ap- 
pointed Nieto in his place. The new Governor has 
organized an administration, and raised a military 
force to defend it. The movement appears to be 
directed wholly against the State authorities, and 
not against the Federal Government of the Repub- 
lic, as the National Custom-house officers have not 
been displaced. 

In Peru the long-expected declaration of war 
against Ecuador, which has been postponed on ac- 
count of difficulties at home, has been made. Presi- 
dent Castella, ina preliminary circular dated August 
10, enumerates a long list of grievances inflicted by 
Ecuador. Among these are constant evasions, un- 
der the most frivolous pretexts, of the settlement of 
the boundary question, and the disposing to for- 
eigners of large portions of the disputed territory. 
Guayaquil, the principal port of Ecuador, has been 
for some months blockaded by a Peruvian steamer, 
the commander of which has repeatedly threatened 
to bombard the town. On the 19th of August a fire 
broke out in Guayaquil, which destroyed the entire 
square of the cathedral. The United States steam- 
er Saranac lying in the harbor, her crew were sent 
ashore to aid in arresting the conflagration. The 
authorities offered public thanks to the commander 
of the Saranac. ‘‘This act of philanthropy,* they 
say, ‘‘ will eternally remain engraved on our hearts, 
and will ever remind us that the vessels of war of 
the great American nation have, on our coasts, a 
more Christian and civilizing mission than that of 
making war—that of succoring the afflicted.” 

On the Isthmus considerable excitement has been 
occasioned by recent discoveries of large quantities 
of gold, chiefly wrought in the form of ornaments 
and rude representations of animals, found in the 
huaccs or graves of the ancient inhabitants. The 
discoveries have been principally in the province of 
Chiriqui; but those who have the best means of in- 
formation are confident that these huacos are spread 
over a large tract of country, and that they will be 
found to contain a very considerable amount of 
treasure. 

EUROPE. 

Public opinion in Europe has hardly settled upon 
any definite view of the peace between France and 
Austria. In Great Britain it was at first considered 
as portending hostile designs on the part of the Em- 

ror Napoleon, whose great army, it was supposed, 
would be at liberty to menace the British Empire. 
It is certain, however, that the Emperor has done 
nothing to warrant the belief that he entertains any 
hostile designs; and his subsequent orders for re- 
ducing the army and navy toa peace footing have 
tended to allay the apprehensions that had been 
aroused. Parliament was prorogued on the 13th 
of August. The Queen’s Speech, which was read 
by Commission, referred to the peace, and said that 
overtures had been made with a view to ascertain, 
if conferences should be held by the great Powers of 
Europe for the purpose of settling arrangements con- 
nected with the present state and future condition 
of Italy, whether a plenipotentiary would be sent by 
the British Government. Her Majesty would re- 
joice to contribute to arrangements calculated to es- 
tablish a permanent peace; but as yet no informa- 
tion had been received which would enable her to 
decide whether it would be advisable to take part in 
the proposed negotiations. She had given her assent 
to the bills which had been presented for the forma- 
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tion of a naval and military reserve force, since “‘a | sonally concerned, that I shall give a moment’s at- 
complete and permanent system of national de- | tention to the thing called an amnesty. While the 
fense must at all times be an object of pre-eminent | state of France remains what it is, my duty will be 
importance.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer | to protest against it, absolutely, inflexibly, earnest- 
estimates the entire income for the ensuing year| ly. Faithful to the engagement I have made with 
at £64,340,000, and the expenditures (of which | my conscience, I shall share to the last the exile of 
£28,600,000 are on account of the National Debt) at | liberty. When liberty returns, I will return.” 
£69,207,000, showing a deficiency of £4,867,000. | Louis Blanc says: ‘‘ Judging from a mere practical 
The greater portion of this—something more than | point of view, Louis Bonaparte could hardly do more 
£4,000,000—he proposed to raise by an augmenta- | for us than he has done.” . . . . ‘‘ We are permitted 
tion of the income tax. The present rate is five- | to return to France. So longas she is kept in bond- 
pence upon the pound; he proposed to raise this to | age why should we go? To complete the victory 
ninepence on all incomes greater than £150, and six- | of might over right; to render Imperial absolutism 
pence half-penny on all below this sum. This aug- | still more absolutely unopposed ; to be slaves among 
mentation he estimated would add £4,340,000 to the | slaves?”..... **So long as France is forced into 
revenue. The Indian finances also present an un- | silence and darkness, I take it to be necessary that 
favorable aspect. To suppress the mutiny cost | some of her faithful sons should, by liv ing abroad, 
£24,000,000; the expenses of the current year will | retain the power of representing true genius, of mak- 
exceed the revenue by £12,500,000; and it is esti- ing known her sorrows, denouncing her wrongs, in- 
mated that an additional sum of £10, 000,000 will be | voking her most glorious recollections, vindicating 
required during 1860-61. Then the Indian debt | her stifled aspirations after freedom, and champion- 
will amount to £100,000,000. The army of India | ing in her name the eternal principles of justice and 
now numbers 110,320 Europeans, 207,765 native | the rights of reason."——The portion of the French 
soldiers, and 89,829 native police-officers, forming a | army which was brought back from Italy was formed 
total of 431, 600 men receiving pay from the Indian | into an encampment near Paris. On Sunday and 
exchequer. Before the mutiny the Indian army | Monday, August 14 and 15, the double festival of 
cost £12,000,000; it now costs £20,000,000. The | the triumphal entry of the Army of Italy into Paris 
Government proposes to supply the deficiency i in the | and the Féte Napoleon was celebrated. The army, 
Indian revenues by a loan ; apropos to which a lead- | | to the number of nearly 70,000 men, marched through 
ing English newspaper says: ‘‘ If there be one thing | the streets, and were greeted with unbounded enthu- 
clear in the mind and temper of the British public, | siasm by the citizens. At the banquet held on Sun- 
it is this—India must support itself by its own re- | day evening, the Emperor, after alluding to the ap- 
sources or its credit, or the British people will en- | proaching dissolution of the formidable force which 
deavor to rid themselves of it altogether."——The | had been organized, urged the officers not to forget 
mammoth steamer, the Great Eastern, is now nearly | the lessons that they had iearned in Italy. 
ready for sea, and will soon be dispatched upon her} The Zurich Conferenc2 between the representa- 
first ocean voyage. Portland, Maine, appears to be | tives of France, Austria, and Sardinia commenced 
definitely fixed upon as the place to which she will | its sessions on the 7th of August. No reliable ac- 
be dispatched._—The operative builders of London | counts of its proceedings has been given to the pub- 
have undertaken a strike upon an unusually ex-| lic. The agreement at Villafranca provided that 
tensive scale. They demand, mainly, that the time | the Dukes of Tuscany and Modena should return to 
of labor shall be reduced fron ten to nine hours per! their States. But it is evident that this can be car- 
day, the rate of weekly payments remaining un-/ ried into effect only by force. According to the 
changed. The master-builders and contractors re- | Austrian view, force is to be employed, if necessary ; 
fuse to agree to this, and the principal establish- while Napoleon is reported to be indisposed to use 
ments have been closed. | any forcible measures himself, or to permit them to 
The Emperor Napoleon has returned to Paris. | be used by others. The Mayor of Parma had an in- 
One of his first measures was to announce that the | terview with the French Emperor in Paris, and upon 
French army would at onc2 be placed upon a peace | his return declared that Napoleon directed him to 
footing. This was followed by a decree proclaim- | ‘‘ tell the populations that have sent you to me that 
ing a “fall and entire amnesty to all persons sen- | | my army shall never do violence to their wishes, 
tenced for political crimes and offenses, or those who | and that I will not permit any other foreign force to 
have been the objects of any measures taken for pub- | commit violence against you.” These words, said 
lic security.” This decree applies to Blanqui, Ras-| the Mayor, in his proclamation to the citizens, 
pail, Louis Blanc, Albert, and others, who were con- | ‘“‘ make you the arbiters of your own destinies. The 
demned for invading the Constituent Assembly, | Duchies of Tuscany and Modena have solemnly pro- 
May 15, 1848; to Felix Pyatt, and others, con- - | nounced the deposition of their former rulers, and 
demned for the insurrection of June, 1849 ; to the | have declared in favor of a union with Sardinia. 
representatives ordered to transportation to Guiana, The revolted States of the Church show no disposi- 
on account of the insurrection against Louis Napole- | tion to return to their subjection to the Papal Gov- 
on, President of the Republic; to Victor Hugo, and} ernment. Anarmy of Central Italy has been formed, 
sixty-three other Representatives of the Legislative | the command of which has been confided to General 
Assembly, expelled for an indefinite period from | Garibaldi. King Victor Emanuel meanwhile hesi- 
France, Algeria and the Colonies ; to Generals La- | tates to assume the sovereignty of the Duchies which 
morciére, Changarnier, and others, expelled for a| has been offered to him. The Council of Ministers 
limited period, many of whom have already been | at Turin, at which the King presided, decided that 
allowed to return to France: and to all persons ar-| before accepting, even provisionally, the provinces 
rested in q of the attempted assassination | that wish to be united with Sardinia, it was proper 
of the Emperor on the 14th of January, 1858. Vic- | to consult the other powers of Europe, particularly 
tor Hugo and Louis Blanc have published letters re- | France. A French corps d’armée of 50,000 men, 
fusing to take advantage of the amnesty. The for-| under the command of Prince Jerome Napoleon, is 
mer says: ‘‘ No one will expect, so far as I am per- | to remain for the present in Italy. 




















Literary 

The History of the Religious Movement of the Eight- 
eenth Century, called Methodism, by ABEL STEVENS, 
LL.D. Vol. II. (Published by Carlton and Porter.) 
In the present volume of his great historical work 
Dr. Stevens has concluded the life and times of the 
founder of Methodism, presenting the most complete 
biography of the devoted apostle of the eighteenth 
century which has yet been given to the world. The 
character and career of John Wesley challenge an 
interest far beyond the limits of the religious de- 
nomination with which his name is identified. In 
an age of materialistic philosophy and ecclesiastical 
formality he uttered a burning protest against the 
spiritual deadness of his contemporaries. The slum- 
bers of the Church were disturbed by his indignant 
eloquence. Without attaching importance to purely 
speculative dogmas, he appealed directly to the re- 
ligious instincts of humanity, touched the torpid 
conscience as with a coal of living fire, displayed the 
terrors of divine retribution before men hardened in 
impenitence and unbelief, proclaimed the promises 
of the Gospel to the awakened sinner, and never de- 
sisted from his sacred mission for the salvation of the 
soul till his glowing lips were made dumb by the 
chills of death. No man was ever impelled by more 
earnest convictions than John Wesley. What he 
saw, he saw in the clearness of noonday light. What 
he believed, he believed with all the strength of his 
ardent nature. His work was his passion ; his life, 
one long act of consecration. The fruits of such de- 
votedness could not be of a temporary character. His 
influence changed the religious aspect of his own age, 
and is still deeply imprinted on this second half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The delineation of his course has been a congenial 
task to the author of this work. He has spared no 
pains in its elaboration. Never weary with the ex- 
hausting research on which his narrative is found- 
ed, he has spread over it the glow of his own spirit, 
and depicted the subject of his biography with the 
fresh and radiant vitality which was the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the original. The portraiture 
of John Wesley in his old age presents a wonderful 
example of the triumph of the soul over the decays 
of nature. At the age of threescore and ten his 
gray hairs were the only sign of declining life. His 
brow was as smooth, his eye as brilliant and pierc- 
ing, his complexion as ruddy, and his voice as strong, 
as when he first heralded the truths of the Gospel to 
a former generation. For more than fifty years he 
had constantly risen at four o’clock in the morning, 
and commenced preaching at five—an exercise which 
he always found eminently favorable to health. Not 
a year, during that period, had passed without his 
traveling, by sea or land, not less than four thousand 
five hundred miles. For the greater part of the time, 
this unintermitted traveling—equal to the circum- 
navigation of the globe in less than every six years, 
was performed on horseback. His labors were ex- 
tended to the remotest corners of the British Islands. 
In Ireland, he not only visited the chief centres of 
the Methodistic fields, but penetrated to the obscure 
villages and mountain regions, preaching in the 
market-places, the streets, and on the hill-sides. 
Scotland was the scene of his repeated labors, and 
the mountain defiles of Wales echoed to his persua- 
sive appeals. 








Patices. 


Arrived at the age of eighty-two, he still exhibit- 
ed no signs of mental or bodily decay. His writings 
were never more fresh and vigorous. For eleven 
years he had felt no ‘‘such thing as weariness.” In 
spite of his manifold labors, he was “ perfectly easy 
from head to foot.” His mind seemed to recover the 
simple vivacity of childhood. His daily life was il- 
luminated by a purer and brighter light. He was 
singularly susceptible, even in those years which are 
usually marked by ‘‘labor and sorrow,” to all the 
beauties of nature and all the charms of literature. 
He makes frequent records of his impressions of 
books; compares and criticises Ariosto and Tasso; 
indulges occasionally in dramatic reading and criti- 
cism ; discusses the question of Ossian’s poetry, which 
was then a great topic in literary circles; and notes, 
in brief, picturesque passages, the scenery of his out- 
door preaching and the landscapes of his travels. He 
was delighted with the gardens of the nobility, the 
ruins of old cathedrals, and fine music; and rejoiced 
in the approach of spring and the return of the sing- 
ing birds. His conversation still fascinated the 
Christian households which entertained him in his 
rapid movements. He cherished the delicacy and 
fervid sentiment toward woman which is always en- 
tertained by the noblest minds. Children flocked 
around him with fondness, always with reverence, 
but never with fear, for the bland old man. For 
them he always had a peculiar tenderness. His de- 
meanor was marked by cheerfulness, mingled with 
gravity ; he had an unusual flow of spirits, but tem- 
pered ever by the most serene tranquillity. His 
dress was a pattern of neatness and simplicity. He 
wore a narrow, plaited stock, a coat with a small 
upright collar, no buckles at the knees, no silk or 
velvet in any part of his apparel, while his snow- 
white head suggested an idea of something primitive 
and apostolic. 

It was not till Wesley entered on his eighty-fifth 
year that he began to be conscious of the infirmities 
of age. Then he acknowledges that he is not as 
agile as formerly. His sight is a little decayed; his 
left eye has grown dim, and hardly serves him to 
read; he can not walk as fast as he did; his memory 
for recent events is somewhat impaired ; but he feels 
no weariness, either in traveling or preaching, and 
writes his sermons as readily and as correctly as ever. 
Decay, however, was now coming on apace. He 
presided at his Conference for the last time in the 
summer of 1790. He was then in the eighty-cighth 
year of his age. His sight was so dim that he could 
not see to read the hymns in public worship. His 
limbs were too weak to ascend the pulpit or to walk 
the streets without support. His memory was too 
feeble to recall readily the divisions of his sermons; 
and yet the tottering evangelist pursued his course 
of daily travel and daily preaching. His last ser- 
mon was preached on Wednesday, February 23, 1791. 
On the next Saturday he wrote his final letter. This 
was addressed to Wilberforce, urging him to perse- 
verance in his parliamentary labors against the Af- 
rican slave-trade. On the Sunday morning after 
his last sermon he rose with apparently improved 
health ; but attempting to converse, he was quickly 
exhausted, and was obliged to lie upon his bed. The 
next day he was lethargic. On Tuesday, March 1, 


he sank rapidly, and after attempting to sing some 
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of his favorite hymns his voice failed, and though 
his lips continued to move his meaning could not be 
understood. He rose no more from his bed. Prayer 
and praise still lingered on his dying lips. The next 
morning the scene closed, and while many of his old 
friends were prostrate in prayer around him, the spir- 
it of John Wesley took its flight, without a struggle 
or a sigh. 

The character of this extraordinary man is por- 
trayed by Dr. Stevens in a singularly felicitous 
sketch, which forms an appropriate close to the 
present volume. We may cordially congratulate 
him on the success with which he has thus far ac- 
eomplished his work, which needs no commendation 
of ours to enhance its favor with the religious pub- 
lic. 

The Student's Hume (published by Harper and 
Brothers) is an abridged popular history of England 
from the earliest times to the year 1858. It is found- 
ed on the work of the celebrated English historian, 
retaining his language so far as was practicable in 
the portions of the history that are common to both, 
but introducing into the text numerous corrections 
and additions, and continuing the narrative nearly 
to the present year. The labors of modern writers 
have been diligently made use of, and the results of 
their researches incorporated with the materials of 
elder authorities. The Anglo-Saxon period espe- 
cially, which was treated in such an imperfect man- 
ner by Hume, both on account of his indifference to 
the annals of a semi-barbarous people, and the want 
of authentic sources of information, is illustrated by 
the discoveries, as they may be called, of Turner, 
Palgrave, Lappenberg, and Kemble, and its history 
has been almost entirely rewritten by the editor 
of this volume. Lord Mahon’s authority has been 
chiefly employed for the continuation from the reign 
of James II., and although the narrative is condensed 
within a narrow compass, the principal events are 
related with clearness and precision. The conven- 
ient size of this work, as well as the evident care 
which has been bestowed on its preparation, makes 
it a convenient manual of reference for the great 
mass of readers. 

Germany, by MADAME DE StAEL-Ho.sten,, ed- | 


dent of German literature can scarcely find a better 
guide to its attractive mazes than this work, which 
Sir James Mackintosh was, perhaps, not far out of 
the way in pronouncing ‘‘ the greatest production of 
feminine genius.” Its eloquence, though of a rare 
order, is one of the least of its charms. The sym- 
pathy which it betrays with the noblest forms of 
beauty, the poetic fervor, as well as the philosophic 
taste, with which it judges of the master-pieces of 
poetry, the fine sense of humanity and the exquisite 
appreciation of character which temper its discussion 
of speculative themes, combine to render it a work 
of enduring interest, and one which will always com- 
mand the admiration of cultivated readers. The 
American editor has performed his task with the 
same thoroughness and sound judgment which are 
exhibited in the previous volumes of the series. He 
has made a careful revision of the translation, and 
corrected it in many important points—has given a 
new version of the extracts from German originals, 
and, by his judicious notices and sketches, has, in a 
great measure, brought down the literary history to 
the present date. 

The Use and Abuse of Tobacco, by Joux Lizars, 
and Alcohol: its Place and Power, by James Mu- 
LER, are reprints, by Lindsay and Blakiston, of two 
Scottish treatises, giving an intelligent exposition 
of the physiological effects of those favorite luxuries, 
accompanied by illustrations of their action by ex- 
amples drawn from medical experience and observa- 
tion. The conclusions of the authors are by no 
means favorable to the habitual use of either article, 
though they are stated with scientific coolness, un- 
mingled with fanatical zeal. It is not probable that 
their statements will produce any noticeable change 
in the social customs of the community, but the in- 
formation they impart may throw some new light 
on their tendency and their consequences. 

Harper and Brothers have issued A Life for a 
Life, a novel by Miss Mciocu, which well sustains 
the interest of her previous productions, and can be 
warmly commended for its brilliant sketches of char- 
acter and its natural flow of expression. 

Shelley Memorials, edited by Lady SHELLEY. 





| (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) Every new 








ited by O. W. ‘Wicut, A.M. (Published by Derby | memorial of the poet, around whose history cling 
and Jackson.) The new world of thought which | such mysterious and romantic associations, is seized 
was revealed to such a numerous class of readers, | with avidity by the constantly increasing circle of 
who were imbued only with English culture, by the | his admirers, who recognize not only the weird beau- 
original publication of this work, has since that time | ty and profound significance of his writings, but the 
been widely explored, and its treasures been made | peculiar charm of his childlike, unworldly character. 
the common property of scholars every where. Few | In this little volume, which has been compiled from 
books have ever given such an impulse to the study | materials in possession of Sir Percy Shelley, the son 
of a foreign literature. It derived its power not only | of the gifted poet, many interesting details are given 
from its vigor of thought and eloquence of expres- | of the biography of the latter which have not before 
sion, but from the insight with which it penetrated appeared in print, and which throw additional light 
into the significance of unaccustomed conceptions, | on his remarkable career. 

and its catholic and profound estimate of a philoso-| The Mississippi Bubble, a Memoir of John Law, 
phy and poetry whose novelty had kept them from | translated from the French of ApoLPHE TurerRs, by 
@ just appreciation beyond the land of their birth. | Frank 8. Fiske. (Published by W. A. Townsend 
Errors of detail, it is true, have been pointed out | and Co.) The history of the great speculator of the 
in Madame de Staél’s representation of the German | eighteenth century, whose financial projects brought 
mind and character, as developed in the first decade | sudden fortune and consequent ruin to so many in- 
of the present century ; but her fidelity to the essen- | fatuated Parisians, is here set down in lucid order 
tial spirit of the great intellectual movement of that | and in a graphic style. The work originally appear- 
day is no less remarkable than the clearness of state- | ed in a French review about thirty } years ago, and 
ment and vividness of illustration with which its | | has not before been published i in a separate volume. 
masterly productions are expounded. Even at the | It is now reproduced in an elegant and faithful trans- 
present time, after the profound critical interpreta- | lation, with the last touches of the author’s hand, 
tions of Carlyle, and the labors of a host of translat- | by whom it has been corrected while passing through 
ors and imitators, with more or less ability, the stu- | the press. 











Chitor’s 


CULTIVATION OF THE IDEAL.—Ev- 
ery man is more or less conscious that the ob- 
jects surrounding him have a power to awaken 
thoughts and feelings within his mind distinct from 
the plain, literal impressions which their nature and 
uses suggest. None of these objects exhaust them- 
selves by transferring their specific images through 
the sense to the intellect. But after they have 
given their outward and palpable form to the spirit, | 
the higher and purer idea of their abstract charac- | 
ter, and its close connections with the well-being of | 
our better life, communicate their deeper meaning | 
to the soul. The world can not be degraded into a | 
mere material thing. Air and water, mountains and | 
meadows, sunshine and cloud, are not content to be | 
simply and solely what their earthly names import. 
They bear about them something more than appears | 
to the eye; they are ever striving to glorify them- | 
selves to our thoughts, and to persuade us that they | 
are worthier and nobler than they seem. No one | 
has lived much with Nature and not felt that she is | 
always yearning to exalt herself in his appreciation. | 
What lessons—her mechanical routine accomplished | 
—does she teach in humility and reverence! How | 
many sanctuaries, Sabbaths, ministries, she has, | 
where the common eye and the common ear detect 
nothing but her ordinary aspects! A man of true | 
sympathy can not lay his hand on a weed and not | 
feel a divine pulse throbbing in it. 
Nature will be idealized. She is not Nature un- | 
less idealized. And whether by poetry or devotion, 


whether by the art peculiar to genius or by those | 


means which are in the hands of all, she is idealized | 
whenever her real offices are apprehended. Every 
man who finds companionship and joy in natural 
objects is an idealist. He becomes an idealist by 
the act that raises nature above the barren idea of 
machinery, and conforms it to a spiritual purpose. 
The hidden nurture of nature provided for the heart 
is thus obtained; and the pictured image of the 
world, as conveyed to the senses, is refined by the 
intellect, until it is sufficiently pure to blend with 
our most spiritual feelings. It is a process of thought 
to which all mind has an instinctive tendency. Chil- 
dren show it: every period of life is full of it. For 
at no age can the literal forms of nature satisfy the 
wants of the spirit. If the child’s toy were a toy 
only, it would be thrown scornfully away. If the 
romance over which that enraptured youth pores 
were nothing but a romance, it would soon be cast 
aside. True to its own laws, the creative mind uses 
all things as materials for constructing its handi- 
work; improves what it acquires; ennobles as it 
gathers from the vast open fields that spread around 
it. Nor is there a wider difference between the 
coarse food taken into the stomach and the blood 
and bone elaborated from its mass than exists be- 
tween the first crude impressions of nature on the 
senses and the final shapes of truth, beauty, gran- 
deur, into which they are developed. 


Within certain limitations nature acts mechan- ; 


ically on us. It is not in our power to resist the 


force of its impressions. So far as regards gravita- 


tion we are no better off than stones. The law 
takes effect by necessity, and no appeal stands 
against it. And the same fact holds good in many 
other physical relations. But we never advance far 
into the realms of Nature without perceiving that we 


Calle. 


are her freemen in all the higher aspects of our be- 
ing. Stern laws may enslave us, and yet how soon 
we escape intoa region where the supremacy of will 
is acknowledged! Seated on this hard rock we feel 
that nature rules us and the rock in the same spirit 
and on equal terms; but the next moment, assured 
of our prerogatives, we enjoy the rights of royalty: 
we command, and are obeyed; we wish, and are 
gratified. The whole landscape is our property. 
The very heavens are a part of ourselves. Sending 
forth the free mind among the magnificent objects 
that adorn the universe, we realize a sense of 
strength, manliness, victory, just in proportion as 
we are in contact with sublimity and majesty. We 
are more than on a footing with them. The con- 


| sciousness of enthroned superiority thrills us, and all 


nature performs for us the glad services of inspira- 
tion and devotion. If, in our lowest range of sensa- 
tion, the mind is subordinated to the body, how 
quickly the inherent and incomparable excellence of 
spiritual life is shown in the fact that all our finest 
and purest sensations require the stimulating and 
directive presence of will, imagination, and sensi- 
bility, to make them trust-worthy and valuable? 
Then, too, we soon learn that we bring more power 
to nature than nature brings to us. We cultivate 
the very senses that are her handmaids; passive 
impressibility ceases; a voluntary power is infused 
into them ; and in a great degree we see, hear, feel, 
as thought and fancy determine. As this thralldom 
to external nature lessens the soul awakens to a sense 
of ideality. Penetrating to the heart of things, we 
find a divineness in them that feeds the soul; and 
this divineness constitutes their ideal. It is not 
known to the unaided organs of sense. The cold, 
calculating intellect of science can not grasp its sub- 
tle elements. But to the spiritual mind, yearning 
to enjoy truth more than fact, and prizing beauty 
above service, it is an open vision, radiant in the 
light of heaven. 

Is this ideality the birth-right of the poet only? 
Is it the chosen heritage of the few who are honored 
| with the selectest gifts of genius? Let us not so 
| think. Ideality has its seat in the soul. Its ex- 
| pression is through the intellect in its rarer forms; 
| but as a pervading, ethereal power it abides in the 
| great common attributes of our nature. The spirit 
| of ideality, therefore, is not to be confounded with 
| its accidental forms in the intellectual structure of 
|men. Viewed in its connections with the intellect, 
| it differs widely in individuals. But its most im- 
| portant uses are independent of the degree and scope 
| of imaginative activity. A man may be an idealist 
| and yet never write a poem. A man may be desti- 
| tute of genius and even of talent, and, notwithstand- 
| ing, have a soul full of beauty and blessedness. If 
his temperament be susceptible to the genial influ- 
| ences around him ; if his sensibilities have been kept 
| tender and true to the manifold objects that encom- 
| pass him; if he has preserved the freshness of his 
childhood’s heart and the green memory of youthful 
love; if he has held his nature aloof from the hard- 
ening effects of trade and subdued his selfishness into 
obedience to the law of love, and then, drawing 
strength from these primal sources of life, quickened 
his intellect by the vigor which they accumulate for 
thought and imagination, he has all the essential 
constituents of a genuine ideality that real manhood 
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can ever nel The object of ideality is not poetry | 
nor art. God's p in its bestowment is the ei- | 
evation of the ye mind. If not a positive vir- 
tue of character, it is, nevertheless, an invaluable 
adjunct to character. It consummates excellence by 
associating the highest offices of the intellect and 
heart with its spirit, temper, and action. It deep- 
ens all true enjoyment. It widens sympathy, and 
makes the brotherhood of universal being known 
to the affections. Wiser than scholastic lore, pro- 
founder than argument, sharper than logic, and more 
sagacious than tact, it sees and grasps the pearl in 
deep waters while others are sporting on the spark- 
ling surface. It listens to the undertone in which 
Nature breathes her most sacred melodies, heedless 
of those strains that captivate the grosser ears of the 
multitude. And, above all, it appropriates to the 
finer refreshment of the heart those more delicate 
and subtle elements of wisdom and knowledge which 
the daily drudgery of the intellect so often unfits it 
to realize. Hence it is not to be regarded as a se- 
lect gift, but as a common means of culture, im- 
provement, and happiness. All men need it, and 
therefore every one should feel that it is a vital part 
of moral and social cultivation to call out and disci- 
pline this quality of his nature. To be destitute of 
it is to lose the aroma of life. 

Contemplated from this point of view, ideality is 
an endowment that we can not value too highly. 
For it is synonymous with the best form of excel- 
lence, and its aim is not merely to present the purer 
aspects of intellectual and spiritual existence, but to 
reach the loftiest heights of truth and wisdom as 
they stand related to beauty and blessedness. The 
conception of the ideal in any thing is an effort of 
the mind to exalt itself to the companionship of the 
vast, the permanent, the infinite. It is the instinct 
of fellowship turning away from humbler associations 
and seeking for such communion as suits its holiest 
sympathies. Hence, its exercise involves the action 
of our whole nature; intellect and heart, taste and 
feeling, work together; and the fair images which 
enter the mind reflect all the features of our being. 
To attain a just ideal of any thing is to comprehend 
the measure of its intrinsic worth—to see it in the 
light of the Divine Mind—to embrace its connections 
with the universe. Now this is surely a great task. 
It summons all our faculties of perception, analysis, 
combination ; and calling out the deepest sympathies 
of our nature, bids them co-operate with the think- 
ing intellect. But ideality is closely connected with 
our moral sensibilities, and it makes an earnest ap- 
peal to our convictions of duty. Although the sense 
of duty is distinct from the love of the beautiful and 
rests on its own deeply-laid foundations in the stern- 
er qualities of our character, yet the habit of mind 
that converses with the most refined forms of thought 
and assimilates the purest essence of things, is most 
admirably fitted to intensify our moral sentiments 


and elevate our feeling of obligation into an inspiring | of his moral and social being. 


life. 
ness of mere duty. 





| entious man may observe the commandments; but 
it is the privilege of him who enters into the ideal 
of Christian excellence to read the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Farewell Discourse of Christ as they 
were written, and to take the broad compass of their 
meaning to his awakened heart. Who but he catch- 
es their universal application to all modes of thought, 
emotion, manner—detects their most delicate shad: 
of expression, and realizes the emphasis of the God- 
head in their minutest utterance? Moral power 
does not primarily depend on reason or imagination. 
Nevertheless, every man is far stronger, wiser, and 
nobler who appreciates its intellectual and spiritual 
aspects in their true relations, and seizes the arche- 
type of which they are the typical embodiments. 
We owe it to religion to love it for its own sake. 
But no one can do this unless his intellect and heart 
have contemplated its sublime ideal and enthroned 
it within his soul. 

Let us not suppose, then, that artists and poets 
are the only persons interested in the cultivation of 
the ideal. It is the want of our common nature. 
It is that demand for something more than every- 
day facts which engross the senses and the under- 
standing and place such a commercial premium on 
the virtues of sagacity, prudence, and skill. Into 
all honest, loving hearts is this spirit breathed, and 
according to a man’s taste and temperament it moulds 
the cast of his hopes and aspirations. Every onc 
must idealize something. The conditions of his in- 
ward being imply it, and if he were to lose the ca- 
pacity for its exercise he would instantly become 
more or lessthan man. Reduce life to the estimates 
of logic, and what were its worth? All of us must 
have a better world than the actual world around us, 
and hence the kindness of nature provides the far- 
reaching avenues of thought and fancy, through 
which the spirit makes its escape and luxuriates in 
the boundlessness of its power. The reality within 
is stronger than the reality without, and by its cre- 
ative energy the bright visions of ideality rise on 
our firmament. Ideality, then, is no dreamy, im- 
practicable thing. Tried by a just standard, it is 
the most practical element in human experience ; 
for it is nothing less than the immortal mind adjust- 
ing itself to those objects which lie above the vicis- 
situdes of circumstance. Every hour of observation 
attests its supreme value. Take the man of business, 
and suppose that his mind is limited to the worldly 
idea of his pursuit. What are all his gains? They 
are confined to his purse. The soul shares none of 
the accumulated heaps of gold. Neither heart nor 
life is enriched, and the richer the outside the poor- 
er the inside. But select a man who carries ai ideal 
into his business: it is a part of his character to de- 
vise fruitful schemes, and whatever he acquires enters 
into the permanent elements of his existence. Trade 
cultivates his geniality and binds him closer to his 
brother-man. Economy, thrift, success are qualitics 
In proportion as he 


Goodness loses half its charms if it is the good- | | accumulates money he accumulates manheod, and 
The consenting will, rejoicing in | | his ledger is the diary of a daily growth in the gen- 
a free, glad serv ice—the outgoing affections, y ielding | uineness of intelligence and goodness. 


Not only does 


themselves to a “yoke” felt to be “easy” ‘and to a| he acquire fortune, but he acquires the wisdom to 


* burden” that is ““light”—the whole inner nature, in | use and the sensibility to enjoy it. 


To him money 


hearty concurrence with the true and the right, are | is no dead thing, but a means of life, a part of his 


necessary to the experience of spiritual blessedness. | 


| stewardship, a recognized trust from Heaven. In 


Nor is this attainable but by one who looks beyond | daily existence it is auxiliary to intellectual and 
the law to the love that ordained it, and whose se- | moral growth, cultivating within him the virtues 


rene fellowship with its divine spirit moves his soul 


of restraint, moderation, and sacrifice, teaching him 


to cordial, thorough obedience. The mere formalist | that the material world is more potent over the soul 
may go through his routine of duties, and the consci- | than over the body, and treining him to that rare 
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skill which employs the material instruments of na- 
ture for spiritual ends. 

A man who is alive to this ideal spirit feels its 
inspiring influence in his domestic relations. Free 
from the morbid sentimentalism which alternates 
between the excesses of fictitious joy and sorrow, he 
is keenly susceptible to the transcendent bliss which 
is embosomed in friendship and love. The aids of a 
delusive fancy are not necessary to his happiness, nor 
has he to fly to the extravagance of romantic dreams 
for a refuge from the sharp contact with the world’s 
realities. A divine light shines upon his home; a 
divine music is in its psalmody of thanksgiving ; 
and a divine presence, serene as heaven, is in its 
companionships. The beautiful ideal of its purity 
and peace, surpassing the visions of poetry, dwells 
in his heart. Nor is this a mere sentiment. The 
active energies of his nature are blended with it; 
and day by day the power of this hallowed image 
transforms his feelings and habits into its spiritual 
loveliness. Marriage is a means of high and holy 
culture; the fireside, the table, and household in- 
tercourse call out his best affections, and endear to 
his faith and hope the offices of domestic piety. By 
means of these affections the profoundest depths of 
consciousness are opened to his experience ; thought 
finds its highest wonder in love; and every hour 
that the kind and gentle heart reveals its growing 
life there are new ties formed between the soul and 
the unfolding mysteries of an eternal being. The 
tender images of wife and children, losing their 
earthliness, put on a heavenlier charm ; and in their 
spiritualizing beauty outline the fellowship, true 
and fervent, of angelic sympathy. 
these sacred moments, bringing their Sabbath pauses 
to the struggling soul, that the full meaning of home, 
wife, and children is 

“Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart;” 


and then, too, in its “‘ tranquil restoration,” the re- 
claimed dignity of our nature is vividly apprehend- 
ed, and the heart unclasps the form, so long conceal- 
ed in its embrace, of the future being. 

Home is not home unless this ideal spirit dwells 
in its midst. Look at it as an earthly abode, and 
it may, indeed, have a certain economic beauty, at- 
tractive to the senses, and not without power over 
the heart. But nothing suffers so much from low 
views and worldly feelings. It is specially consecrat- 
ed to thoughts not of this ‘ visible, diurnal sphere ;” 
to services not selfish, but pure and disinterested ; to 


aims and aspirations enkindled by a ministry that no | 


priesthood can rival. And only as the ideal mind 
enters into this large and blessed sentiment can do- 
mestic life answer its true end. 

Human life, in its capacity for growth and ex- 
pansion, in its far hing tions, in its won- 
drous possibilities, is as yet dimly seen and feebly 
felt. We are aliens to ourselves, knowing not the 
language to which we were born; and'vainly striv- 
ing to interpret, by foreign signs, the mystical mean- 
ing of our birth-right and being. But a better day 
awaits us. Slowly, but surely, the Divine work of 
Christianity is progressing. It is the inspired teach- 
er of what we are and what we can become. Its 
prophecies to the heart are self-fulfilling ; its hopes, 
self-attaining. Under its guidance we can make 





our life both beautiful and blessed ; and exalted to 
the sublime height on which its throne of splendor 
has been erected, we can command the resources of 
the universe and enjoy the fellowship of Infinite 
#erfection. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

ERE has been a great deal of quiet reading and 
discussion around our Chair of Michelet’s cele- 
brated book, called ‘* Love.” That an old gentleman, 
a French scholar, historian, and Professor, should ad- 
dress himself, after the heyday of emotion may be 
supposed to have passed, to the treatment of so deli- 
cate and complex a theme, was a phenomenon only 
to be expected in France—where, indeed, there are 

no phenomena, because every thing is surprising. 
Upon the whole, this Easy Chair has never heard 
a book so savagely condemned as this. It has seem- 
ed, indeed, to be a question with some of the dispu- 
tants whether the book was to be mentioned at all, 
whether a lady who should confess that she had read 
it ought not to suffer in reputation as much as if she 
had confessed to have read ‘‘Tom Jones.” So strong 
and peculiar is the feeling, that we doubt if Selina sit- 
ting upon the piazza at the “‘ United States” at Sara- 
toga, or the “‘ Bellevue” or “ Fillmore” at Newport, 
would have cared to answer, when Edward asked her 
what book she was reading, ‘‘ Michelet’s L'Amour.” 
On the other hand, many sensible men, who are 
competent to judge the work, do not hesitate to say 
that it will do a great deal of good, although there 





It is only in | 


are many things in it which are the private opinions 
of the author, and very absurd in themselves and 


| Very injurious to a generous estimate of women. 


One gentleman said, in the hearing of the Easy Chair, 
‘*T like the book; and I should give it to my sons to 
read, but not to my daughters.” 

‘Indeed !” replied Belinda, whom, if Michelet had 
known, he had surely modified his work ; ‘‘ but do you 
| not see that you condemn the book in praising it? 
| Is it not the worst thing you can say of a book that 
you would not read it aloud in your family ?” 

The gentleman smiled and thought not; and was 
not Belinda too hasty? Is it the test of the value 
of a work that it can or can not be read aloud in the 
family circle? It is a remark so frequently made 
that it is worth a moment’s consideration. 

Who would not feel a little suspicious of the effect 





| of reading every thing in the Old Testament aloud in 

the family circle, if there happened to be a very clev- 
er and inquisitive child of ten or twelve sitting by ? 
| Why is it that there is an ‘‘expurgated” Family 
| Shakespeare? How many medical works are there 
| for sale publicly which nobody would care to read 
| aloud by the evening lamp, or to lay upon the table 
for family reading! 

There are, thus, parts of the best books and works 
of the most serious and important science that are 
not ‘‘fit for family reading,” as we generally under- 
stand that phrase. It by no means follows that they 
are improper works. It only follows that there are 
certain “canons of propriety which it is not worth 
while to offend. 

Unquestionably Michelet’s book falls within this 
rubric. But for all that it is the loyal work of an 
honest man who has a very ludicrous and contempt- 
ible idea of women, but a very profound and just 
conviction that by the laws of nature they are made 
the subjects of a suffering which ought to consecrate 
them in the minds of all loyal men. Even this view, 
however, he makes absurd by assuming that illness 
is their normal condition, and by representing mar- 
riage as a laughably unequal relation, in which the 
husband fulfills the function of educator of his wife, 
even to the point of personal chastisement. The 
| wonder inevitably is, what kind of women M. Mich- 
 elet has been in the habit of seeing. 
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The most interesting view of the book is asa con- | with each other. But the history of the world 
tribution to French social literature, revealing the | seems to show that they have very indifferent suc- 





real estimate in which women are held in that de- | cess. In this country, where we can say and print 
bonnair country. The later French novels, of which | what we choose, whete we all talk politics with 
the Easy Chair reads only representative specimens, | fury, and discuss politicians with the aid of the most 
for only ladies of extreme fashion have time to keep | stringent adjectives, there is manifestly a good deal 
abreast of the stream, betray a most lamentable | of interference with the plan of living upon easy 





state of things in the lower empire. The stories of | 
George Sand were fiery prot They painted dis- 

mal scenes, but they were full of indignation with | 
them, and of impetuous recoil from an utterly fac- 
titious and corrupt state of society. Balzac, with 
the unshrinking nerve of the most accomplished 
surgeon, and the airy elegance of the most courtly 
man of the world, depicted the same society, with 
less poetic fervor, but more scientific and artistic 
completeness. Eugene Sue, Paul De Kock, and 
Alexandre Dumas made up the circle of fictitious 
painters of life, which includes many admirable 
names, but of rather less note than these five; Vic- 
tor Huge being ranked as an independent and eccen- 
tric literary power. 

The point is, that in all the novels of all these 
authors, so far as known to the Easy Chair, which 
treat French life in every degree, there is not one 
heroine who is a really satisfactory woman. They 
are witty, brilliant, learned, romantic, passionate, 
but they are all of low morality. Consuelo is, per- 
haps, the best. She is a character conceived by the 
spirit of an artist in the realm of art. She is in- 
vested with romance and interest, but even in Con- 
suelo the same want is felt. ; 

If this is evident every where in the French novel, 
it is an indication of two different things: jirst, the 
fidelity of French authors to the spirit of French so- 
ciety ; and, secund, the tone of that society. Now 
it is just that tone in which Michelet has lived his | 
life, and which has moulded the feelings and opin- 
ions of the young Frenchmen with whom heisbrought 
in constant contact, which has inspired his book. | 
He burns to protest. He seizes his scholars by the 
hand and cries, ‘*‘A woman is not a toy made for | 
your pleasure ; she is formed to love you as you love | 
her; but nature, kinder to you who are of coarser | 
fibre, has imposed suffering upon her as the condi- 
tion of love. Let that suffering then sanctify her | 
in your imagination !” 

But when he proceeds to indicate the natural his- 
tory of the married relation, he shows that his own | 
conception of the sex is radically tainted by the so- | 





terms with each other. In fact it may be doubted 
whether our chief orators, in alluding to each other, 
do always speak the truth in love. 

How far personal motives may be questioned in 
political or religious debates is a very interesting 
question. And yet we need not grow maudlin in 
the matter. There probably are designing rogues, 
and designing men who are not rogues—men whose 
interest warps their judgment—and other men who 
have no other principle than interest in all political 


| and religious bodies. When a man thinks this of 


another man, it is his duty tosay so. For, of course, 
he says it at his own risk. If he mistakes, he must 
pay for the mistake either by personal chastisement, 
which is sometimes the penalty, or by a libel suit, 
or by loss of reputation, or of his own self-respect. 
We have a free and easy way of saying that we 
must not question motives—that we must consider 
questions upon their own merits, and so forth. But 
if a man finds a notorious burglar trying his win- 


, dows at midnight, are not the character and antece- 


dents of the man a very substantial part of the mer- 
its of the question ? 

This is an extreme case; but it tries the princi- 
ple. If a man in political life, who is a politician 
by profession, finds himself in a community chiefly 
composed of our emerald fellow-citizens, and inces- 
santly praises the rich brogue of the land of Curran 
and Burke, of Goldsmith and Grattan, of Sheridan 
and Emmet, is it fair to suppose that he praises it 
because he loves it, or because he wants the emerald 
votes? And if his opponent, thinking so, says so 
openly, is it not absurd to try to silence him by 
insisting that he has no right to question motives? 

Or again, whenever a man says something repug- 
nant to the universal moral sense, and persists in 
saying it, and that assertion has a direct bearing 
upon his success in some particular circle of people 
whose interest is involved in its assertion, may not 
such a man be called a time-server, a trimmer, and 
asneak? Or are sneaks never to be called sneaks 
fer fear of questioning their motives ? 

What right have we to question the motives of 


ciety in which he lives, and which the novelists have | Benedict Arnold? He betrayed a cause. But what 
painted. His first cry is seen to be only the expres- | if he thought it rebellion? Is it a crime to help 
sion of a good impulse, and when you have finished | punish rebels? And what if he had been a rebel 
the book he has himself helped to make the respect | himself? Are the gates of repentance to be closed 
and sanctity he enjoins much more difficult. | at any time? What right has any historian to as- 

But the tone of the work is too simple and honest | sume that Arnold, upon a prayerful consideration of 
to be dangerous. Books are not written for the | all the circumstances, had not reached the conclu- 
weak altogether. The strong have their rights also. | sion that he was aiding and abetting a heinous 








Morbid people may delight in Hamlet, and grow 
even more morbid for reading it, but that would be 
& poor reason to regret that Hamlet was ever writ- 
ten. There is many a man who will read Michelet’s 
Love, and take out the pearl from it, leaving the 
oyster behind. It is not necessary to like the whole 
of it, nor to believe the whole of it. It is only a 
conversation, like every other book of the kind, in 
which the author says some true things and some 
that are untrue. 

As for blushing about it—is it always modesty 
that makes us blush ? 





As a rule people want to live upon easy terms 





crime in resisting the constituted authorities even 
unto blood? What right has any historian to as- 
sume that he was disappointed, ambitious, selfish, 
and embittered? Did he say so? Why, then, does 
any body presume to question his motives, although 
what he did, from our point of view—an inimical 
point—seems very much like the basest treachery ? 
Historians may differ from him, as they may dissent 
from the policy of Tamerlane or Ghengis Khan, but 
they have no right to question motives. 

If this is an unsatisfactory style of reasoning, it is 
equally so in the cases to which it is perpetually 
applied. A man’s whole career lies before us. We 
see it as distinctly as it is possible to see any thing. 
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We say he is an inconsistent, squirming, selfish, 
cunning schemer ; and out thunders some body with 
his ‘‘Don’t question motives.” Certainly, when 
we cease to explain phenomena by gravity and co- 
hesion, we will cease to explain actions by personal 
motives so far as we know them. 

A man who is attracted to the career of politics, 
for instance, may be attracted as Algernon Sidney 
was—as Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun was, who said, 
‘*T will lose my life to serve my country, but I will 
do nothing base to save it”—scorning the jealousy 
which casts a suspicion of self-seeking upon his pub- 
lic career, he may devote himself with all his heart, 
and mind, and strength, to what he believes to be 
the welfare of his country. His motives you may 
question if you will. His monument he builds in 
the greater freedom of his fellow-citizens. He will 
not escape aspersion, of course. Those who be- 
lieve that a private self-interest is the secret of all 
human action will believe that he is personally 
selfish. But still to question his motives is despi- 
cable, because, in his case, it is a confession that ar- 
gument is at an end, and that no resource? remains 
but the appeal to prejudice; because the aspersion 
of motives when unattended by any evidence in the 
career of the individual, is nothing but an effort to 
excite prejudice, which is always unreasonable. 

On the other hand, a man may adopt polities 
merely as a ] a profession in which he 
means to practice, and to succeed at all hazards. 
Year by year his course is conspicuous in the eyes 
of all men; and every thing which proves personal 
selfishness and want of moral principle in any man 
proves it in his career. But a man who practices 
politics as a trade is a man who may be fatally dan- 
gerous to the very existence of a country, because 
such a man has no faith in the ideas upon which 
that country rests. To defeat his ambition is the 
duty of every good citizen; and each of those good 
citizens, when he is making a speech, will not hesi- 
tate to fortify his eloquence by showing that it is fair 
to question and suspect the motives of the person in 
question. Thus it was perfectly fair for Lamartine, 
in the Legislative Assembly of France in 1848-49, 
to question the sincerity of Louis Napoleon. But it 
was very unfair to assert that Henry Clay had made 
a bargain with John Quincy Adams in 1825, be- 
cause, while it could not be disproved to the minds 
«: those who were determined to disbelieve, it was 
entirely unsupported by any known facts in the pre- 
vious careers of either. 

The danger of questioning motives is in this, that 
when you have begotten a suspicion of a man’s hon- 
esty in the mind of other men, you have weakened 
all his appeals to principle, which are the strongest 
parts of every argument. Now to do this thought- 
lessly is to do the greatest injury. To refute an 
argument in a particular cause is dangerous to the 
cause. But to beget suspicion of the advocate’s 
sincerity is to injure every cause he touches. 

Bat, on the other hand, that is one of the incen- 
tives to honesty, and the great penalty of dishon- 
esty. As when a man tells one falsehood he not 
only makes it harder for him to tell the truth, but 
harder for other people to believe him; so when, in 
public life, a mean motive has once betrayed itself, 
meanness is always suspected. 

It is a miserable adage, but, upon the whole, per- 
haps true, that honesty is the best policy. It is es- 
sential in life that we have honesty; and if it can 
not be compassed by the presentation of the higher 
motives, we must be willing to have people honest 








upon the lower. It doesn’t help the man’s charac- 
ter, but it keeps the peace. 

No man has a right, therefore, to injure another 
so sadly as by impeaching his motives until he is 
very sure of what he is doing. Even then he does 
it at his own risk. But if he be well convinced, 
why should he shrink though people howl? When 
a famous statesman died and his country was draped 
in the externals of woe, a famous clergyman preach- 
ed a discourse upon his life and character, in which 
he said he was an ambitious and able, but not an 
honest, man. The burst of public indignation that 
followed threatened to blow him out of his pulpit. 
But one of the profoundest admirers of the states- 
man, speaking to the Easy Chair of the sermon, said 
quaintly—“‘ It was an outrage, that sermon; and 
the worst of it was, that it was true!” 





A LETTER which comes to the Easy Chair, and 
which is evidently an honest letter, suggests some 
further discussion of a Subject to which these col- 
umns are not altogether strangers. The letter speaks 
for a great many more than the individual who writes 
it; and comes from a point of the country the most 
remote from that in which the Easy Chair stretches 
its four legs. But such wishes and questions and 
statements are of no particular place or period. 

**My husband was unfortunately raised a gentle- 
man,” the letter says, ‘‘and when fortune fled he 
was left without a trade or even a profession on 
which to rely. He has battled, and is still battling, 
bravely for the comforts which he thinks necessary 
for wife and child, and no doubt will conquer; but at 
what a cost, when thirty writes him comparatively 
an old man!” 

It is his wife who writes the letter, and she wishes 
to help her husband's efforts by writing ; ‘‘ because,” 
she says, ‘‘ in more prosperous days I have written 
stories for different papers for which I have been 
thanked, always adding that they hoped to hear 
from me again.” 

Now, madam, do you think an American of thirty 
working for his living and that of his wife and child 
is a hopeless or discouraging spectacle? Of course 
it is not pleasant to lose money. Of course, having 
lost money and being obliged to make one’s own 
way, it is very disagreeable to have no profession or 
trade, especially with a wife and child, and more 
especially if the wife be an encumbrance rather than 
a helpmeet. A very famous sculptor once said to 
the Easy Chair, ‘‘ When I was married I was hardly 
making a living, and my wife had nothing. But 
we were both literally ‘better off’ for being mar- 
ried.” He meant that his wife saved a great deal 
of money that hitherto had been a necessary expense 
for him. There comes a limit to this. As a man’s 
family increases so do his expenses ; until presently 
the family begins to help the common exchequer. 
Probably every young settler in the West thinks it 
is the best economy to be married, not to speak of 
any higher and sweeter consideration. 

The lady who writes this letter evidently under- 
stands that, and she wants to be a helpmeet to her 
husband. She will therefore take in good part all 
that the Easy Chair has to say. 

To be acceptable and paid in these days of aciive 
literary competition a story must be very good. It 
is the present policy of magazines and papers to em- 
ploy the best talent and to pay the highest prices. 
A popular author has lately been paid five thousand 
dollars for a production that would not occupy more 
than twice the space of the Easy Chair in this Mac2- 
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zine. Such prices are rare. But the lines are get- 
ting very sharply drawn between periodicals that 
pay nothing and those that pay profusely. 

When, therefore, any one proposes to enter the 
field he must be sure that he can command some 
elements of success, or the result will be disastrous. 
But who shall describe what the conditions of popu- 
lar success are? The worthiest and the worthless 
equally prosper. Charles Dickens is popular, and 
so is, or was, Martin Farquhar Tupper. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper’s career is instructive. He del- 
uged the public with dish-water, and the public 
rolled up eyes of delight, and murmured “ nectar.” 
There were people who seriously believed, nay, the 
public at large believed, unto the thirtieth edition 
of Proverbial Philosophy, that Martin Farquhar 
Tupper was a poet. But the same public which 
has now found him out, has not yet discovered that 
Robert Browning is one of the true singers. It 
buys more of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idyls of the King” than 
of any poem he has ever published, and yet for near- 
ly twenty years it resolutely ignored Tennyson. 

No man, therefore, need try to define positively 
the conditions of popular success. But he may at- 
tempi it negatively. He may safely say that the 
aspirant must not hit too high or too low, but what 
is too high or low he can only ascertain by experi- 
ment. And the final answer to our correspondent, 
to every one who is in doubt, is, Tryit! Ifyou want 
to make money by writing stories or poetry, write a 
story or a poem; send it to some reputable Journal 
or Magazine, and such always carefully examine 
every MS. (How, does any one suppose; could the 
immense work of the editorial department of this 
Magazine be managed without the most accurate 
method? and any method which is sufficient must 
necessarily take proper notice of every thing sent to 


the office.) If your offering be accepted, it will be | 


paid for. 
request. 

By writing occasionally in that way you will 
make a little money. But it will not be very 
much unless you make a great hit, and create both 
a demand for your work and a willingness to pay 
well for it. If, then, you have decided talent, and 
can pursue the literary profession, you may do well. 
Bat if your literary labor be subordinate to other 


If not, it will usually be returned at your 


things—if it be the employment of your leisure—if | 


it be play, and not work—you can hardly expect the 
wages of work. 


Of course the money any wife does so earn will | 


be sweeter than the bread it buys. 


The Easy Chair’s correspondent will not under- , 


stand him as dissuading, but only as reminding her 
that the chances are very doubtful, and the reward, 
in her case, probably very small. By implication 


he asks whether she could not devote the same time | 


to some more fruitful service ? 

Whenever it is a man who asks the question, the 
first thing to say is, as before, Try it; but the sec- 
ond is, Don’t relinquish any certain profession for 
the chances of an uncertain one, unless you have 
made up your mind literally to live or die by litera- 
ture. This is the unanimous advice of all literary 
men, even the most successful. 


is hard work and uncertain work. 


ly and incessantly upon the vital force; and it is 
only occasionally that a man can acquire a vested | 
interest in it, as in a business, by the sale of his | 
works already written. 
professions. 


But in that it is like other | 
In this country it has at last risen to a 





| separate distinction. 


| hemians were a guild. 


It is not that in} 
their case it is not well paid, but that in all cases it | 
It draws direct- | 





The profession of literature 





exists among us. 


Wuat is a Bohemian? It is a name for a gipsy. 
But what is the Bohemia of Paris? It is the Bo- 
hemia of London or New York. That is to say, it 
is the name of the guild of literary and artistic vag~ 
abonds. Privat D’Anglemont, who lately died in a 
Paris hospital, is gravely announced as the chief of 
literary Bohemia since the death of Gerard de Ner- 
val. 

Bohemia is the realm of vagabondege. It is the 
modern sphere of the spirit that formerly coursed 
the world for adventure—but now prefers to explore 
the universe in a microcosm, and finds a metropolis 
the best of all. Men of an indomitable irregularity 
and indolence, who live by their wits and for self- 
indulgence, are Bohemians. They are a genial, 
generous fraternity, in whom you may securely look 
for the kindly, but not so surely for the stern and 
heroic, virtues. They are the great company of 
‘* good fellows,” who have a secret contempt for the 
processes by which money is acquired, but a pro- 
found enjoyment of the pleasures it purchases. In 
the history of literature there are famous names 
which illustrate the Bohemian spirit. But it was 
not until literature became a profession that Bo- 
Sir Richard Steele was as 

perfect a specimen as could be produced of the liter- 
ary Bohemian. Oliver Goldsmith was one of the 
fair fraternity. But the great Samuel Johnson, the 
keen Alexander Pope, the cold Joseph Addison, were 
not. They were literary men—they lived by liter- 
ature—but they had not the divine contempt of to- 
morrow which marks the Bohemian. 

It is not indispensably necessary that a Bohemian 
should be arrested for debt, nor be often tipsy, as 
that gallant knight, Sir Richard Steele, was some- 
times known to be. Yet it may be safely averred 
that a Bohemian, as such, is not a member of the 
Temperance Society, and that Bohemia at large has 

| rarely a balance at its banker's. It dislikes bills and 
bores. 

Bohemia is a roving kingdom—a realm in the air. 
like Arthur’s England. Wherever a true Bohemian 
goes Bohemia gocs with him. It is a universal and 
not a local church, and perpetually sends its emis- 
saries in partibus infidelium. It sometimes happens 
that, as a gipsy’s child turns out to be a prince’s 
child, who naturally dwells in a palace, so the Bo- 
hemian is found in fine houses and high society. 
| Yet, like a knight of Arthur, his heart is still loyal 
to the Round Table, and through the gilded bars 
of the ceremonies which fence him in he catches 
glimpses of the free fields of Bohemia. He longs te 
escape. His heart yearns to tread the turf, moist 
with heaven's dew of laziness and dreams. Seeing, 
he sings: and all Bohemia hails and re-echoes the 
song. 

Bohemia is a fairy land upon the hard earth. It 
is Arcadia in New York or London, in Paris or Rome. 
Hereabouts you may find it in painters’ studios, and 
in the rooms of authors. Often enough its denizens 
are clad loosely—seedily, in the vulgate—and they 
are shaggy as to the head, with abounding hair. 
Whatever is not ‘‘ respectable” they are. Respect- 
ability is the converse of the Bohemian idea. There 
are plenty of men among them worthy of respect— 
but none who are technically respectable. If they 
are the lees of society, as has been injuriousiy urged, 
then they are the richness which settles at the bot- 
tom of the cup. Respectability is the pale, thin, 
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emasculated liquor that floats upon the surface and | 
is easily seen through. Bohemia is the nimble es- 


sence, the fat substantiality, which ‘ascends me | ance of “ Household Words.” 


ers, and commenced “ All the Year Round,” a week- 
ly literary journal, on the plan and of the appear- 
He took with him a 


into the brain,” and begets there glorious phan-| great many clever writers, as each number has 


tasies. 
It is with the Bohemians as with the races. 


shown. But his old publishers—who had not hesi- 


Men | tated to state their case to the public, when they 


die, but man survives. So the Bohemian passes, | were compelled to; and not without a strong show 
but Bohemia is immortal. The line of succession | in their favor—immediately took the field with a 
is not hereditary. One Bohemian dies—no son of | rival periodical, which was to be illustrated. 


his succeeding—but the fair fraternity is forever en- 


tiched by the accession of the lazy, the genial, the | brilliant spectacle. 
careless, and witty. The citizens are removed by | Reade, 


various fates. Sometimes itis death. Sometimes a | 
sudden fortune, falling from some unexpected uncle, 


times matrimony with a golden jointure chains them 
to the dull routine of society. Sometimes public ap- | 


pointments force them into the decorum of the cit- | the charge. 


izen. But though they fall, the ranks are full. | 
“Close up!” is the word that rings along the line. 
Epicurus might be the tutelary genius of Bohe- 


Upon unrolling their list they revealed a very 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Charles 
Harriet Martineau, Tom Taylor, Leech, Mil- 
| lais, and others, were a host of which even the un- 


| shrinking Dickens, with his world of lovers at his 
sweeps them away into regular habits of life. Some- | 


mia. But if he be, what shall we do with Charles | 
Lamb? Can that light be spared from its shining | 


history? No: and always no. And since he is 
dear in all Bohemian hearts forever, it follows that 


dolence is of the temperament, and not of the heart 
or conscience. 

Besides, why shall there not be degrees, as in all 
hierarchies, even the angelic? If Alfred de Musset 
and Gerard de Nerval and Privat d@’Anglemont—if 


Couture and Leopold Robert and Gavarni—if Steele | 


back, might be a little in fear. But there has been 
no sign of faltering or dismay on either side. The 
knights and dameshave put quill in rest, and rushed to 
Dickens is writing a clear, picturesque, 
| and forcible story in his most melodramatic man- 
ner, which appears weekly, and is simultaneous- 
ly reproduced in Harper’s Week/y, with the advant- 
age of a series of original and admirable illustrations 
by Mr. McLenan. On the other hand, Charles Reade 
is writing an intensely interesting love-story of three 


| or four centuries ago, which appears in ‘‘Once a 
the finest forms of heroism are not inconsonant with | 
the true spirit, though they be rare, and that the in- 


| Year’s Eve” belong; 


Week,” with the quaintest illustrations, in the style 
of the wood-cuts at the period of the story. This 
also is regularly reproduced in Harper's Weekly. 
Tennyson has written an exquisite poem in the vein 
of feeling to which his ‘‘May Queen” and “ New- 
and there have been a great 


| variety of most excellent papers. 


{ 


and Goldsmith, and Fielding and Thackeray are Bo- | 


hemians, does it follow that Lamb was not, because 
he was so different a man? Nay, does it follow 
that Shakespeare was not, because he is solitary in 
literature? No, no; Bohemia has Shakespeare with- 
out the sheep-stealing. It has Ben Jonson, with his 
laureate canary. 


all. Not Milton, indeed, nor Spenser, nor Sidney, | 
nor Donne: nor Bunyan, nor Defoe. 
sympathy Charles Lamb was a Bohemian. 

How many a youth on the verge of college and 
of manhood looks wistfully into Bohemia! . How 
alluring it hangs before him! How it sings to him, 
like a soft landscape of Claude! 
his eye, all dancing and singing; all reclining by 
purling brooks and telling tales and weaving rhymes. 
It seems all listening to the far-off sound of praise— 
for the ocean of the world, of the great public, laves 
its limits, and the hum of fame, like the music of 
the sea, seems to him the only sound the soft Bohe- 
wians hear. 

O wistful youth, to whom Bohemia is that Lotus 
land “‘ wherein it seem?d always afternoon,” read 
Goldsmith’s Life, or Lamb’s, and ask yourself “Can 
I be equally heroic, equally pure ?” 
you believe you can, then you may say sincerely, ‘‘I, 
too, am a Bohemian.” 





THE voice of the American rooster crying to the 
nations, ‘‘Ha! ha! Yankee-doodle-doo!” shall be 
suppressed in the mouth of this Easy Chair as much 
as possible. 


For instance, during the last few months two new | 


periodicals have been started in England—and both, 
of course, in London. They both sprang, unhappi- 
ly, out of a difference in which famous men took 
part. Mr. Dickens quarreled with his old publish- 


If sincerely | 








But by all la paper once a week, we think we do well. 


| gether suit our public. 


It is all festival to | 


| be a 





| may be simultaneously commenced! 
It has old Chaucer, surely, and | numbers show the vigor, the variety, the raciness 
Marlowe. Suckling, Herrick, and Gay are Bohemians of the English genius. 


Unquestionably the rivalry puts Dickens at 
bay. It is a grand literary tournament ; and it is 


| one in which we most sincerely hope that both may 


win. 

But how rich and how available the literary re- 
sources of England are, when two such periodicals 
The weekly 


If in this country we get up 
a good number of a Magazine once a month, or of 
And 
unquestionably we do a great deal better for our own 
tastes. These English periodicals would not alto- 
But in point of mere literary 
merit—of the exhibition of literary power—are we 
superior to all the world? Of course, at this point, 
every patriotic and right-minded American will (if 
he will pardon a little slang to the Easy Chair) im- 
mediately fly off the handle, and declare that he must 
and an , and a most extraordinary 
kind of who undervalues the productions of his 
own country, and deliberately asserts that in any 
other land there can be any thing to compare with 
the things of the great and glorious, the free and 
happy, et cetera, et cetera! 

The patriotic citizen having thus relieved himself 
of the customary Yankee-doodle-doo, we may pro- 
ceed calmly together, and say what ? 

Simply this: that if literary excellence be a le- 
gitimate cause of pride to a people, every sensible 
and patriotic people will do what they can to foster 
their own literature by the most generous and kind- 
ly support. If the public sympathy will authorize _ 
publishers to develop the literary talent of the coun- 
try—so far as it depends upon them—they will not 
be found wanting. Every number of every literary 
periodical in this country inevitably suggests the 
question, ‘Since what is done is so good, why is 
there not more and better ?” 
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Gvitor’s rower. 

ELDOM, if ever, since the Drawer was opened, 
has the attention of its friends and contributors 
been more constant, generous, and happy than in the 
month past. Long since we ceased to draw from 
any other sources than the original fountains of hu- 
mor opened by our correspondents; and the month- 
ly Drawer is now looked upon as the real American 
repository of all the good things going in the length 

and breadth of the land. 

Harper and Brothers have recently issued a fifty- 
cent volume of Wit and Humor, with illustrations 
by McLenan—a book that every relisher of the 
Drawer will be glad to get. The publishers send it 
by mail all the land over. 





An address of the Hon. J. M. Porter, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ Northampton County and its 
Folks,” furnishes the following capital specimen of 
the humors of the bar : 

In the year 1814 there was living in Allentown, 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, a testy old lawyer, 
and a bachelor withal, named Frederick John Haller. 
The Prothonotary of the Court was John Mulhollan, 
Esq., formerly one of the Associate Judges of Nor- 
thampton County, from which Lehigh County had 
shortly before been erected. Mr. Haller was of Ger- 
man extraction, and a warm Federalist. Judge Mul- 
hollan was an Irishman, and an ardent Democrat. 
They got to talking politics in the Prothonotary’s 
office, and from words came to blows. We believe 
Mr. Haller called the Judge a liar, and the Judge 
struck him, for which Mr. Haller prosecuted him. 
As the Court was coming on at which the matter 
was to be tried, Mr. John Ewing, a member of the 
bar, full of fun and mischief, persuaded Mr. Haller 
that it would be very improper to submit the dispute 


of officers of the Court to vulgar observation, and ad- | 


vised him to leave this controversy to au arbitration 
of lawyers, adding that he could depend upon his 
Federal friends of the bar under any circumstances, 


and as arbitrators generally leaned to the side which | 
chose them, he had better choose the Democratic | 
lawyers as his arbitrators. To all which Mr. Haller | 
assented ; and Judge Mulhollan, on being consulted, | 


agreed to it also. Mr. Haller then chose Frederick 
Smith, George Wolf, and John Ross. Mr. Mulhol- 


lan said, ‘‘ Then I have no choice but to take Sam- , 


uel Sitgreaves, Charles Evans, and John Ewing. 
They met and heard the parties, but by previous 


concert agreed not to agree until they had called in | 


Henry Wilson, Esq., the only remaining lawyer of 
the Court, as an umpire, when they made the fol- 


lowing report, which is understood to be the produc- | 
tion of Mr. Sitgreaves, one of the ablest men and | 


best lawyers of his day : 
** We, the arbitrators, mutually appointed to set- 
tle and adjust the controversy between Frederick 


John Haller, Esq., prosecutor, and John Mulhollan, | 


Esq., prosecuted, having called to our assistance, 
conformably to the agreement of the said parties, 
Henry Wilson, Esq., by reason of previous diversity 
of opinion among us; And we the said arbitrators, 
together with the said Henry Wilson, Esq., having 
attentively heard the said parties and their witness- 
es, and deliberately considered the allegations and 
the evidence, do, with unanimous consent, make this 
our award upon the whole matter: 


“We are of opinion that Mr. Haller duriter verba | 


ex posuit, and that Mr. Mulhollan molliter manus im- 
posuit—that Mr. Haller has offended in verbis, and 


| Mr. Mulhollan in verberibus, or, rather, that he is 
guilty de’pulsatione, but not de verberatione; we 
think that Mr. Mulhollan has sinned a little against 
the law, and Mr. Haller much against good manners ; 
and that both the said parties have more zeal than 
discretion ; that one of them has more courage than 
patience, and the other more forbearance than cour- 
age. We think that about the subject-matter o1 
which they disputed Mr. Haller manifested himself 
to be a tough Federalist, and Mr. Mulhollan proved 
| himself to be an unyielding Democrat ; that both of 
| them were right, and both of them wrong; that each 
| of them told as much as suited his argument, and 
| Suppressed what was unfavorable to it; and that 
| both of them were incorrect as well in argument as 
| inconduct. We think that each owes an atonement 
| to the other, but that the debt will be soonest paid 
by exacting nothing on either side. We award, 
therefore, that the expenses of the arbitration be 
paid equally between them; and we recommend to 
them to avoid the discussion of politics hereafter, or 
| to discuss them with better temper; and always to 
| remember that neither hard words nor hard blows are 
| the best possible expedients for the conversion of ad- 
versaries. 
‘Done after supper, under our hands, this 2d of 
May, 1814. 
“S. SITGREAVEs, 
“ Joun Ross, 
“C, Evans, 
| ** FREDERICK SMITH, 
**GrorGE WOLF, 
| 
| 


** Joun Ewrxe, 
“H. Witson, Umpire.” 

| Tuts story will be recognized by many, even if 

we suppress the names. It is true to the life : 

For many years the University had to struggle 
under the pressure of a load of debt. This state of 
things could not fail to produce great annoyance and 
anxiety to the professors, and the meetings of the 
Faculty were not always harmonious. The Presi- 
dent was distinguished for his piety and moderation. 
Among the professors who most frequently contrib- 
uted to the discord which often prevailed was the 
well-known Professor M——, and the labors of the 
President as presiding officer were greatly increased 
thereby. One evening the President returned from 
a Faculty meeting much fatigued and greatly dis- 
composed by his labors, and as the conversation nat- 
urally turned that way, he soon began to express 
himself more freely than was his wont, or was, in 
fact, quite charitable respecting Professor M and 
the course he had pursued; and gave utterance to 
some wishes more severe than Christian. At this 
point his wife, with that gentleness of spirit that 
| was one of her chief characteristics, and always 
| seeking to smooth matters over, interposed as fol- 
| lows: 

“But, my dear, I’m afraid it is not right for you 
to feel so; the Bible tells us to love even our ene- 
| mies.” 

| The President paused a moment, as if rather taken 
| aback by this direct appeal, when suddenly a grim 
| smile, not unmingled with good humor, flashed across 

his countenance as he exclaimed, 

| ‘Well, wife, I do love his soul, but I declare J’d 
| like to thrash his body !” 


Arbitrators. 














‘“OLp Squire M——,” now dead, lived, some few 
years since, in one of the numerous pleasant villages 
of the “land of steady habits,” and had in his em- 
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ploy one of the most complete specimens of an Irish- 
man ever produced by the “jim o’ the say.” At the 
same time one Deacon Tinker held the post of town 
miller; and the grist for miles around all came to his 
mill, the Deacon taking his “toll” out of every bag 
of meal in payment for the grinding, as is the New 
England custom, but to which our ‘‘ broth of a boy,” 
Mike, was an entire stranger. 

One day the old Squire sent Mike with a horse 
and wagon to the mill, to bring home some grain 
which had bean sent to the Deacon to grind. Mike 
performed his task with tolerable dispatch ; but when 
he got back an air of mystery, not unmixed with 
satisfaction, hung round him, and he evidently had 
something on his mind. Noticing his manner, the 
Squire began to question him, whereupon, after some 
show of reluctance, Mike “ propels” in “ the manner 
following, that is to say :” 

**Well, thin, Squire, what soort av a man is that 
Daycon Tinker, at all, at all?” 

‘*Why, Mike, he’s a most excellent, worthy man 
in every way; as honest a man as there is in the 
country. Why do you ask?” 

** Well thin, it’s the quare kind av an honest man 
he is intirely,” says Mike. ‘So, here’s how it was. 
I dhruv up, an’ I hitcht the harse, an’ I wint into 
the mill, an’ Taxed him which was the Squire’s 
male? an’ shure he pinted it out wid the finger av 
’im, an’ sez he to me, sez he, Go out, Mickey boy, 
an’ let doon the tail-piece to the wagin’, sez he, an’ 
I'll be afther helpin’ ye in wid the bags, sez he. 
Many thanks, Misther Tinker, sez Ito him; an’ wid 
that, throth, I wint out as he bid me, an’ be-gorrah! 
jist as I was afther lettin’ doon the tail-piece I look’t 
over me shouldher, an’ bedad av I didn’t mind the 
ould spalpeen goin’ to aych av the bags and takin’ 
three quarts av male out av ivry blissed wan av ’em, 
an’ puttin’ it in a bag av his own that stud forninst 
him in the corner! Ho, ho! is it there ye are, ye 
ould thafe o’ the world! sez I to meself; I'll be aven 
wid ye, sez I. An’ wid that I wint back, an’, sez 
I to him, don’t be afther throublin’ yersel’ fur the 
likes av me, sez I; shure it’s not weighty they are 
at all, at all—more’s the pity! sez I. I'll pit ’em in 
meself, an’ ye'll be wantin’ to mind the mill, sez I. 
Well, wid that thin, he jist turned round and goes 
up stairs agin to the chamber above, an’ wid that I 
jist wint to his thavin’ ould bag in the corner be- 
yant, an’ it’s six quarts apace I put back agin fur ivry 
three the ould villain tuck out! Ho, ho, thin, it’s 
aven wid ye I am, now thin, sez I, an’ that’s how it 
was. Throth, it’s the quare soort av an honest man 
is that Daycon Tinker intirely !” 

The story was too good to keep, and Mike became 
the village lion for some time to come. 





“*CoLoNEL” Brackett, the butcher, is well known 
to the denizens of Watertown and Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, as a man who has made his plum, and al- 
though with sturdy independence he still drives his 
cart, as in days of yore, withal entitled to some de- 
gree of consideration. And he receives it. 

Among his numerous customers was James Rus- 
sell Lowell, the poet. One morning the poet hap- 
pened to be strolling beneath the giant trees that 
line the avenue of Elmwood, as his place is called, 
when the Colonel drove up in his cart. As the horse 
slackened his pace, the poet being in a cheery frame 
of mind, passed the customary salutation, ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Colonel !” to which our worthy friend re- 
plied. After a word or two by way of something to 
say, Mr. Lowell remarked, ‘‘ How glorious the nights 


now are, Colonel! I think I never saw the moon 
shine so brilliantly as last night.” 

‘‘Wa'll, yis, Mister Lowell,” says the Colonel, 
‘<that are’s so, an’ no mistake. I was just remark- 
in’ that same to Miss Brackett this mornin’. ‘ Miss 
Brackett,’ says I, ‘how very fine the nights now is!’ 
says 1; ‘what a tip-top moon for slarterin’” says I.” 





In the cemetery of a village in central Michigan 
may be found on a tombstone the following inscrip- 
tion : 

CORA, WIFE OF THOMAS BILL, 
DIED JUNE 5, 1857, un THE 257TH YEAR OF HER AGE. 
She lived beloved, Died lamented by all who new her. 


Through insanity she from her own husband did creep 
leaving him in bed fast asleep 

And to another room did go 

And with a Razor caused her own blood to flow. 





‘Tr is doubtless known to yourself, and very many 
old-time travelers to the West, that the National 
road, in its palmy days, was the finest Macadamized 
road in the country, though of late years it has gone 
sadly out of repair. The cast iron mile-stones were, 
in its day, a ‘feature’ in that portion of the road be- 
tween Cumberland and Wheeling. Occupying, as 
they did, a prominent position by the roadside, of a 
triangular form, painted in white and the indented 
lettering in black, they served as well to remind the 
traveler of his mortal journey and final resting-place 
as to point the distances of travel. 

‘* Now ‘your relator,’ while waiting for a boat at 
Wheeling during the month of February last, em- 
braced the opportunity to mingle his patriotism with 
that of the citizens of that very patriotic town in 
the celebration of the anniversary of ‘the gelorious 
twenty-second.’ 

‘Standing upon the steps of the ‘M ‘Lure’ late in 
the afternoon, he observed two travelers of apparent 
decided Hibernian persuasion wending their way up 
the steep ascent of what is known as the ‘ Wheeling 
hill.’ Both had evidently toasted somewhat too oft- 
en ‘The Day we celebrate’ in recent distillations 
of ‘Man-ni-gi-hail,’ and had apparently contracted 
what a companion was pleased to designate ‘ an eco- 
nomical drunk.’ 

“Upon the summit of the hill stands prominently 
out from the road one of the before-described mile- 
stones, which the elder of the twain espying, he slow- 
ly swung his hickory from the ‘slope’ to the ‘trail- 
arms’ position and approached nearer. Reverently 
lifting his battered ‘head-piece,’ he restrained his 
companion’s careless progress with ‘Trid lightly, 
Dinnis! it’s on hooly ground ye air, boy!’ Advancing 
still nearer he slowly spelled out, ‘m-i-l-e-s—131— 
Cumberland,’ and exclaimed, in a subdued and com~ 
passionate voice, ‘ Jt’s Miles, dear, from Cumberland, 
a handard an’ thurty-wan! He was an ovup felly 
that!” 





Ar a small inn in one of our sea-port towns, a par- 
ty of men were assembled one sultry evening amus- 
ing themselves after their day’s labor in telling sto- 
ries, cracking jokes, etc. After a goodly number of 
stories had been told and appreciated, an old tar, who 
looked as if he had seen some pretty rough service, 
spun a ripper that took the gloss from all the rest of 
them. He commenced, 





‘¢When I sailed on a viage of diskivry along of 
Cap’n Perkins, after cruizing round for some time, 
| we teched on one purty large island, and a party of 
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us chaps thought as how we would like to go off and ‘During the canvass, Joe happening to be in 
have alittlefun. So, after gittin’ leave of the Cap’n, | Cincinnati, discovered from the morning papers that 
we set out on our adventur’. Well, we traveled | his rival had also paid the city a visit, and was at 
*bout six or seven miles. Passin’ through groves of | the old Broadway House. Desiring to do the polite, 
orange and cocoa-nut trees a tell ye twar a beauti- | | | Hennen called to see him, without | paying much at- 
full place), when we cum in sight of a purty high | | tention to his toilet — looking rather seedy for a 
stone wall, which astonished us purty considerable | | Congressional candidate. Stepping up to the bar he 
much, seein’ as how thar warn’t any inhabtants no | | looked over the register, and remarked to Captain 
war to be seed. Well, two or three “of the boys war | | Cromw ell, the proprietor, w ho eS to be — 
kind o’ curus to know what war on the other side of | 
that thar same stone wall. So we begun to look | stopping with you. Is he in, ’ Sir ? 
round for suthin in shape of a ladder. Well, we| ‘“‘Y-a-a-s, § Sir, I believe so,” answered the land- 
cum acrost a tall young tree, which we soon cut | lord, slowly, eying Joe from head to foot. 
down and whipped up aginst the wall; and I bein’ | 6] should like to see him, Sir. Will you be 
smartist chap, was axed to go up; and while the | good enough to direct me to his room ?’ 
boys held on to the tree down at the bottom, up Ij | “Yes, Sir,’ said the Captain, still looking hard at 
started and soon reached the top, and looked over, | him ‘7 will send one of the servants to show you 
and my hearties, what ye think I saw over thar ?” up; * and he took hold of a bell-pull. 
“How can we tell?” spoke up two or three of his| ‘‘‘ No, no, Sir! don’t put yourself to the trouble. 
excited listeners. | Give me the number of his room and direction, and 
“Well, I'll tell ye then: I looked over and saw | I can find it myself.’ 
Abram, Isaac, and Jacob, the twelve ’Postles, and all *¢* Number 71, Sir, third floor; turn to the left at 
the rest of the old Patriarks, in thar shirt-sleeves cut- | the landing.’ And so fu rnished with direction, he 
ting up the old moons and making stars out of ’em!” | leisurely strolled off to find his friend in No. 71. 
“ At the landing on third floor, not used to speak- 
A story is told of a very eminent lawyer in this ing tubes, he was startled by a mysterious voice, un- 
city receiving a severe reprimand from a witness on | intelligible to him, which seemed to well up from 
the stand whom he was trying to browbeat. It was | the floor of the hall. A strapping big Irishman, 
an important issue, and in order to save his cause | who was sweeping near by, sprang to a tin tube 
from defeat it was necessary that Mr. A should | protruding from the wall, and placing his mouth to 
impeach the witness. He endeavored to do it on the | it, bawled out, 














ground of age. The following dialogue ensued : ‘6 Ay, ay, Sir! what is it?’ 
Lawyer. ‘ How old are you?” ‘* Joe listened in wonder, and this time picked out 
Wrrness. “‘ Seventy-two years.” the words from the thickened and deadened answer 


Lawyer. ‘‘Your memory, of course, is not so | which rolled up from the bar-room : 
brilliant and vivid as it was twenty years ago, is it ?” “ ¢ T-0-a-f-er on third floor! w-a-t-c-h h-i-m? 
Wrrsess. “I do not know but it is.” ‘Joe immediately prosecuted his search for No. 
Lawyer. “State some cireumstance which oc- | 71, the big Irishman’s broom touching his heels at 
curred, say twelve years ago, and we shall be able | every step, and the big Irishman’s eyes fastened on 


to see how well you can remember.” him like a cat’s upon a devoted mouse. No. 71 was 
Wrrsess. “I appeal to your Honor if I am to be | found, but the gentleman was not in; and Joe and 
interrogated in this manner; it is insolent!” the Irishman, maintaining their relative positions, 
Jupce. “ You had better answer the question.” | returned down stairs, through the sitting-room, bar- 
Lawyer. “ Yes, Sir; state it!” room, and into the street—our friend being literally 


Wrrsess. ‘‘ Well, Sir, if you compel me to do it, | swept out of the Broadway.” 
I will. About twelve years ago you studied in 
Judge B——’s office, did you not?” ‘*Here, in Pennsylvania,” says a recent corre- 

Lawyer. ‘ Yes.” spondent, ‘‘the public auctioneer is appointed by the 

Wirvess. ‘‘ Well, Sir, I remember your father | Governor of the State. A young man wishing to 
coming into my office and saying to me, ‘ Mr. D oust the present incumbent of this district, and obtain 
my son is to be examined to-morrow, and I wish you | the office for himself, got up a petition to that effect, 
would lend me fifteen dollars to buy him a suit of | and forwarded it to his Excellency a few days ago. 
clothes.’ I remember also, Sir, that from that day | Of course a counter-petition was soon in circulation, 
to this he has never paid me that sum. That, Sir, | and sent to the Governor also; and a day was ap- 














I remember as though it was yesterday.” pointed for a hearing, before a Justice, of the argu- 

LawYEr (considerably abashed). ‘‘ That will do, | ments pro and con as to the truth of the allegations 

Sir.” made by the new aspirant, that the old official was 
Wrrxess. ‘‘I presume it will.” in the habit of getting drunk, etc., etc. 

** Old Billy P. having been put on the witness- 

A WESTERN correspondent says : stand, and his evidence given, the defendant’s coun- 


“Strongly suspecting my friend, Joseph Hennen, | sel commenced the following cross-examination : 
Esq., of having ‘ put me in’ the August number of **CounseEL. ‘ Mr. P. , you say Mr. L——, the 
your Drawer, I take my revenge by giving you the | defendant, gets drunk. Now, Sir, when did you sce 
following fact in regard to him : him intoxicated last ?’ 

“* Several years ago, while the Hon. T. L. J——| ‘ Wrrness. ‘ Well, Sir, I've seen him drunk any 
represented this District in Congress, the Democracy | quantity of times.’ 
nominated Joe Hennen as their candidate against “CounsEL. ‘But when, Sir? but when?’ 
him. The rivals were not more unlike politically ‘¢Wirness. ‘Oh! the other day, Sir; I saw him 
than in appearance, habits, and manners. The one | as drunk as a fool.’ 
was tall, sedate, dressy ; while Joe was short, indif- “CounseL. ‘What day, Sir? what day ?’ 
ferent to ‘store clothes,’ unstudied i in manner, and| ‘‘Wirxess. ‘Last Monday morning, Sir; as 
full of fun. drunk as an owl he was,’ 
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“CounsEL. ‘ Whereabouts was he, Mr. P——, last 
Monday, when you saw him as drunk as you say ?” 

“Wrrness. ‘Why, Sir, it was front of Smith’s 
Hotel, just opposite your office.’ 

“CounseEL. ‘ Was any one with him at the time 
you mention ?” 

‘¢Wrrness. ‘ Yes, Sir; I saw another man with 
him, and he was pretty mighty drunk too.’ 

“CounseL. *‘ Who was this other man, Mr. P——; 
who was he ?’ 

* Wrrness. ‘ Yourself, Sir! and I don’t know, on 
the whole, but that you were a leetle bit the drunk- 
est man of the two!’ 

‘Tt is needless for us to say that the evidence was 
considered as conclusive by the Governor, and the 
young man gained his suit.” 


‘*Dear Drawer,—The anecdote of Rev. Dr. 
H——1, in the August Harper, reminds me of an 
anecdote with a similar termination, which, with 
your permission, I will relate : 

“Rev. Dr. S——, now pastor of a prominent 
church in New York, was some years ago settled 
over a small parish in this village. Among the 
‘pillars’ of his church was one Mr. F——, a very 
worthy and estimable citizen, but who occasionally 
was one of the ‘sleepers’ as well. One Sabbath aft- 
ernoon he prepared a notice to be read at the close of 
the sermon, and having given it to Dr. S——, took 
his seat. The services commenced; and under the 
influence of the heat of the day, no doubt, it was not 
long before good Mr. F—— had lost himself in sleep. 
The sermon was concluded, and the notice read ; and 
through the house a little rustle went as the good 
people bowed their heads in expectation of theprayer. 
Suddenly Brother F—— awoke, and springing to his 
feet, mildly suggested, 

** * Brother S——, you—you have—omitted to— 
read that notice !’ 

‘¢¢ Brother F——,’ as mildly came the answer, 
*T have just read the notice. Let us pray!” 


“A remepy for scolding wives would be hailed 
with delight throughout the world. I heard one 
suggested the other day, which, if generally adopt- 
ed, would cause an immense reduction in the species. 
My friend Shavings is a house-carpenter by profes- 
sion. He has been for some time repairing a dwell- 
ing whose mistress is a reputed termagant. List- 
ening, a day or two since, to the manner in which 
she vented her temper on her good-natured spouse, 
Shavings turned to me, and seriously said, 

‘elf IT had such a wife as that, I'd ‘point her 
fun’ral to-morrow ’t two o'clock, and ‘he corpse would 
be ready!” 


‘* Ar a meeting of the Take-a-Horn Association 
of Hamilton College, some evenings since, it was re- 
solved to visit in a body the neighboring pasture- 
grounds, for the purpose of adding to their collection 
of curiosities. They succeeded in capturing a couple 
of horns with the cow on, which they conveyed up 
three pairs of stairs, around corners, and between 
glass skeleton-cases, to the Philosophical Chamber, 
where they left them for the night. Next morning 
the Freshmen—some of whom, by-the-by, appeared 
to be well ‘ posted’ on the proceedings of the Associ- 
ation a few hours before—thronged to the Chamber 
for their daily lecture. 

“The Professor at length caught up to them. and 
found them clustered about the door. None of them 
had yet entered the room. 





‘** Why, boys! what’s up?’ he exclaimed, won- 
dering at their long standing outside. A voice dis- 
guisedly uttered, 

“© A cow is up, Sir!’ 

“¢ And that is why I find so many calves at the 
door!’ was his answer.” 


THERE is a whole sermon, and a capital good one 
too, in the incident below, which comes to the 
Drawer from Indiana. 

Did you ever hear of “‘ Preacher Collard,” “ sta- 
tioned” at Clinton a few years ago? Well, he was 
a genius. Bluff, hearty, outspoken, and talented, 
he became quite a favorite with a large portion of 
the community. 

Once upon a time the Church was holding ‘‘ quar- 
terly meeting,” and Brother Collard was in attend- 
ance. During ‘‘love-feast” a rich farmer, noted for 
his penuriousness, was called on to ‘‘ give his expe- 
rience.” He did so, thanking Providence that he 
lived in a land of religious and civil freedom, a land 
of free speech, free schools, free churches, and free 
salvation ; winding up with, “I have belonged to 
the Church seven years, and thank God it has never 
cost me but a quarter of a dollar!” 

‘* 4nd may the Lord have mercy on your poor stin- 
gy soul!” i di ded Collard. 

A broad smile swept over the faces of the whole 
congregation, while an audible “ Amen !” rose up in 
the hearts and found utterance at the lips of many 
of them. 








to] 
tely resp 


Aw Arkansas correspondent says: One of our ed- 
itors condenses the sayings of his contemporaries in 
this State, and gives it under a standing head of 
‘* The Spirit of the Arkansas Press.” An envious ed- 
itor, just over the line in Texas, carries the condens- 
ing process a little beyond our man, and takes hin- 
off in this wise: 

THE SPIRIT OF THE ARKANSAS PRESS. 


Ir is an old saying that a ‘mistake is not a 
beef-steak ;” but this saw could never have come to 
the knowledge of the Arkansas lady who, on being 
informed that her lover could not be considered a 
“gambler,” since he only played for dinners, sup- 
pers, and small stakes, declared she was rejoiced to 
hear that he never played except for something to 
eat! 


Aw Arkansas editor appends to his announcement 
of the death of an infant daughter of Mrs. Cabbedge 
the following suggestive lines : 

**Sweet bud of innocence, 80 soon decayed ; 
So soon lopped off in tenderest vegetation !" 


HERxE is a reminiscence of former times, narrated 
by Colonel B——, who is full to overflowing with 
good stories : 

“In ancient times, that is some twenty years 
ago, shortly after the State House in Indianapolis 
was built, it was proposed by one of the representa- 
tives that a thermometer should be got for the Hall, 
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at an expense not exceeding three dollars. This 
motion brought the distinguished representative of 

County to his feet, who eloquently inveighed 
against ‘spendin’ the hard arnins of the people in 
that ar way;’ and ‘ besides, Mr. Speaker, if we had 
that ther-ther-momicron, I don’t believe thar’s one 
man har who knows how to wind the cussed thing 
up!” 


Tue following juvenility occurred at one of the 
watering-places some years ago, before hairy muz- 
zles were as common as they are now. Mrs. O—— 
was sitting at dinner with her little boy of four or 
five years old, when a bewhiskered foreigner came 
in and took his seat at the opposite side of the table. 
The child stared at him for a good while with aston- 
ishment, till the mystery was solved, when sudden- 
ly, in rather too loud a voice, he cried out to his mo- 
ther, “‘Ma! ma! he has got a mouth; I saw him 
put a éafer in.” 


Tene are some hard stories told of the Hard-shell 
Baptists. Here is one that has not yet been immor- 
talized by types: 

**Some years ago, when there was a good deal 
said by Baptists about the propriety of always using 
the word ‘immerse’ instead of ‘ baptize,’ one of the 
brethren, a deacon, we believe, but who sometimes 
did a little in the preaching line, told the writer that 
they had come to the conclusion, in their meetings, 
that they ‘oughtn’t to use any big words that wasn’t 
used in Scripter,’ and that some of them objected to 
the word ‘immerse,’ as it ‘wasn’t Scripter,’ and ap- 
pealing to me, asked if it wasn’t found in the Bible. 
My reply was, that I was not sure, but thought 
not. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I kin tell you it is. Jest 
look in Jeuteronimy, twenty-third chapter and nine- 
teenth verse.’ I looked, and read, and stood cor- 
rected—‘ And they shall amerce him in an hundred 
shekels of silver,’ ” etc. 


JupGE WARE was a member of the ‘‘ Old Bar” in 
Vermont; when in his prime a good lawyer, but a 
fast liver. As old age and the effects of his fast liv- 
ing came on his practice fell off, and in the same 
ratio that his circumstances became straitened his 
practice became crooked; but through sympathy 
he was occasionally elected to some petty office, 
such as Justice of Peace (and before the abolition 
in that State of imprisonment for debt), Commis- 
sioner of Jail Delivery, etc., etc. While acting in 
the capacity of Commissioner one Locke made ap- 
plication for discharge by taking the “ poor debt- 
or’s oath.” In all such cases the Judge had great 
sympathy with the oppressed. The application was 
opposed by Colonel Jones, once a member of Con- 
gress from that State, who succeeded in convincing 
the Judge that the case was not exactly “ within 
the statute.” So the Court continued the hearing 
to a day fixed. In the mean time his Honor in- 
structed Locke how to arrange his matters so as to 
insure his discharge. The arrangement came to the 
knowledge of Colonel J., and when the parties again 
met the case was disposed of as follows : 


Coronet J. “It is useless to oppose the applica- | 


tion of the debtor for his discharge, inasmuch as I 
have been credibly informed that the debtor has so 
fixed his matters, under the direction of the Court, 
that the Court has agreed to grant the applica- 
tion.” 

JupceE W. “ Does the Court understand the coun- 
sel that the debtor has arranged his affairs under the 








direction of the Court, and that the Court has agreed 
to grant the application?” 

CoLoxeL J. ‘*Yes, your Honor.” 

Jupce W. “ Admitting the information of the 
counsel to be correct, the truth of which I am not 
disposed to controvert, it is my opinion that the 
Court would be a great villain if he did not perform 
his part of the agreement. Mr. Clerk, enter ‘ Ap- 
plication granted.’” 


‘* ALTHOUGH the allusions to local characteristics 
which find their way into the Drawer are generally 
quite true and happy, I must protest,” says an East- 
ern friend, ‘‘ against the justness of the allusion to 
the Yankees in the anecdote of the trick played by 
the German, Heinbaw, in the August number of the 
Magazine. The ‘sharpness’ for which the Yankees 
are noted is exhibited in detecting and defeating 
fraudulent tricks rather than in performing them. 
But I send you an anecdote which illustrates anoth- 
er characteristic of the Yankees, coolness under any 
sort of circumstances.”—[The story of our corre- 
spondent is old, but we repeat it nevertheless. ] 

‘*Some years ago, before railroads had settled in 
that part of the country, the driver of a stage-coach 
running from Hanover to Haverhill, New Hampshire, 
had, among his passengers, one who had also taken 
passage in one of the stages of intoxication, and who 
occupied the left end of the driver’s own seat. The 
‘spirit’ in him did not operate as a ‘spirit-level and 
plumb,’ but rather as a ‘regulator,’ in another way, 
imparting to him, by the movements of the coach, 
the motions of an inverted pendulum. As the coach 
was passing a sand bank it made a quick lurch, and 
suddenly, but safely, deposited the waggish passenger 
by the roadside. The driver immediately stopped 
his team ; and his unseated companion having recov- 
ered his nprightness in the sand, looked up innocent- 
ly and said, ‘Driver, what made you upset?’ The 
driver replied that the coach had not upset, but only 
jolted a little more than usual. ‘ Well, that’s cool!’ 
said the incredulous victim of the disaster; ‘you 
say you didn’t upset! Come, tell the truth, how 
happened it?’ The driver again assured him that 
no accident whatever had happened to the coach, nor 
to any person except the individual himself. ‘ Well, 
that’s cool again!’ answered the dislodged, but not 
discomfited reasoner, who had personal proof, which 
seemed to him sufficient to sustain his own theory 
of the accident; ‘now own up, and say what made 
you upset, driver?’ The driver was obliged to ap- 
peal to the other passengers, who assured him that 
the coach had remained right side up. Convinced, 
at last, against the evidence of his own senses, he 
said, musingly, ‘Well, if 1’d Lnown you hadn’t upset, 
I wouldn't have got off !’” 


“Tx your July number of Harper’s Monthly there 
is an anecdote of a ‘lawful fence,’ which reminds me 
of one in which a grand-uncle of mine personated as 
the chief character. 

“Uncle Will’ was once summoned as a witness 
in a lawsuit, and while on the stand he was much 
worried by the plaintiff’s attorney, who tormented 
the old gentleman with every conceivable question 
whether applicable to the case or not. At last ‘Un- 
cle Will’ became very taciturn, and when compelled 
to speak growled out his answers with very bad 
grace. After a time the attention of the lawyer 
was called to a fence which separated two pastures ; 
and in the course of the questioning the following di- 
alogue occurred : 
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‘*Lawyer. ‘Now, Mr. A——, was the fence al- 
luded to a good, strong fence ?” 

**Uncte Wit. ‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Lawyer. ‘ Well, what sort of a fence was it?’ 

“‘ UncLe Witt (holding in). ‘It was a BuscoMBE 
fence, Sir!’ 

‘“* Lawyer (thinking he had cornered the old gent). 
‘Now, Squire, will you oblige the court by giving 
your definition of a Buncombe fence ?’” 

““UncLte Witt. ‘A Buncombe fence, Sir, is a 
fence that is bull strong, horse high, and pig tight!’ 

***Uncle Will’ was dismissed from the stand, and 
retired with flying colors.” 


Ar a recent term of the Circuit Court for the 
County of T——, in the State of Mississippi, Judge 
T—— (who likes his grog) presiding, Patrick O’Flan- 
agan and Joe Saunders, a famous fighter in those 
parts, who was, at the time, in the employment of 
his Honor, were up before court on a charge of a 
breach of the peace. The case being submitted to 
the Judge, and it appearing that both parties were in 
fault, but Pat more to blame than Saunders, the son 
of the Emerald Isle was fined ten dollars and his an- 
tagonist but five. O’Flanagan, not liking the ine- 
quality of the punishment, and wishing to see his 
neighbor amerced as heavily as himself, complained 
to the Judge that he had shown his partiality in fa- 
vor of his employé, Saunders. 

“*T would have you know, Sir,” said his Honor, 
somewhat angrily, “that I would neither flatter 
Neptune for his trident nor Jupiter for his thunder.” 

‘An’ are ye shure,” replied Pat, “ye wouldn’t 
git on yer knaze to Bacchus for his whisky ?” 


Last winter the Rev. Mr. T. , when returning 
home from the Episcopal Convention, paid a visit to 
the Hon. J. C. S——, of Madison County. At tea 
Mr. T asked a blessing; and when they were 
all seated, little Carraway, the son of Mr. S—, 
looked up to the reverend gentleman, and with an 
important air, said, . 

“*We have got a gracer too, but he ain’t at 
home to-night.’” 


Op Uncle Jim was notorious for perpetrating his 
jokes against country people. He says that when 
W—— was hung he saw a huge fellow, fully six 
feet high, and at least twenty-six years of age, who 
hailed from the hoop-pole county of Marshall, Vir- 
ginia, coming up Main Street, with the big tears 
streaming down his cheeks, his mouth and hands 
filled with enormous quantities of ginger-cake, and 
a frequent boo-hoo escaping from his lips. Ap- 
proaching Uncle Jim, he wailed out, 

“* Did yer see any thing o’ my dad?” 

“*No,” said Jim, “I didn’t see dad.” 

‘*Well,” he replied, ‘“‘ we come to town to see the 
hangin’, and I told the old fool he’d lose me !” 

With the most woe-begone countenance imagin- 
able he started on, inquiring of each passer-by if 
** he'd seen dad.” 


Is a late number of Harper, Thorpe’s “‘ Remem- 
brances of the Mississippi” contained many humor- 
ous portraits of the sayings and doings of travelers 
and boatmen on the Western waters. The picture 
is not an extravagant one, for the wittiest witticisms 
ever perpetrated have originated in the ‘‘ social hall” 


of an Ohio or Mississippi steamer. We remember, 
one autumn, of leaving Wheeling for the South on 
what is termed in the West a ‘‘ stern-wheeler.” 


The river was very low, and the trip a very prolong- 
ed one, and had it not been for the humor and ex- 
citement on board, would have proven somewhat te- 
dious. We had two distinct classes of passengers— 
one consisting of two clergymen and their sympa- 
thizers, and the other composed of “‘ fast” men, young 
and old, of the brandy-and-water kind. Two ser- 
mons were generally preached during the day, and 
invariably during service the ‘ fast” crowd would 
keep up a continual confusion at the bar and gam- 
ing-table, seemingly desirous of creating a disturb- 
ance. One fellow particularly, from New York 
City, whose countenance bore the impress of ruffian- 
ism and vice, persisted in indulging in the most ig- 
norant and impudent expressions toward the clergy- 
men and their friends, always using some insulting 
remark by way of winding up his argument. He 
was of the ‘‘ flash” kind, and his attempt to pass for 
a reputable sporting gentleman displayed more viv- 
idly his deceit and depravity. But he found his 
match when the boat stopped at a country town in 
Kentucky, and received on board a huge, athletic, 
middle-aged, Crockett-Boone sort of a Kentuckian. 
Some time after the appearance of the latter person 
the New Yorker proceeded to pour out his slang, 
closing with the remark, 

“ T’ve traveled thousands of miles—up and down 
this river—through the West and South—and, in 
fact, all over these United States—and I never saw 
such a set of religious croakers and fanatics in my 
life as are huddled together on this boat!” 

A dead silence ensued, which was broken by ‘Old 
Kaintuck,” who, arousing himself, cast his large, hu- 
morous eye in the direction of New Yorker, and qui- 
etly said, 

‘¢ Gentlemen, up in our country we've got a calf 
that sucked seven cows, and the more the critter 
sucked the bigger calf it got to be; and my opinion 
is, that the more that man has traveled the bigger 
fool he is.” 

No duel followed ; but the next morning the stew- 
ard counted one head less at breakfast. 


““ Wr do not recollect of having ever seen in print 
the following characteristic anecdote of that renown- 
ed ‘American backwoodsman’ (as he is denominat- 
ed in the ‘ New Cyclopedia’), Davy Crockett. It is 
literally true, nevertheless. The incident was wit- 
nessed by the writer. 

** Crockett was on an electioneering tour. It was 
about that tine in the summer when the farmers 
| had ‘laid by’ their crops. Due notice had been 
| given that Crockett was to speak at Lawrenceburg, 
a small village in Lawrence County, Tennessee. At 
the time appointed there was a goodly number of 
country people present. Our hero was on hand ear- 
| ly, and according to his custom, he, for an hour or 
| So before taking the stand, amused the ‘boys’ by 
‘telling yarns,’etec. In the crowd of men who were 
| thus enjoying Davy’s eccentricities there was a good- 
natured, though rather verdant, country chap, about 
twenty-one. He was clad in the plainest ‘ home- 
spun’—copperas pants and coarse cotton shirt. In 
striking contrast with this unpretending ccstume, he 
| wore a bran-new fur hat; and the peculiar manner 
in which he bore himself under this covering showed 
that he was not only very proud of it, but that it 
was the first article of the kind that he was ever 
master of. 

“Crockett, at the conclusion of a hearty laugh 
over one of his stories, took occasion to compliment 
the new fur hat of our friend, 
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*¢* And now, Jim,’ said Davy (he had heard the 
chap addressed by that familiar name), ‘ what would 
you think if I were to say that I could take that 
hat, cut it into two pieces, and then put it together 
so that it would be as perfect as ever?’ 

*Oh! you couldn't do any thing of the kind,’ 
replied the countryman. 

‘Tl bet you a quart of whisky of it,’ says Crock- 
ett. 

**¢ Done,’ says the proprietor of the fur hat. 

“‘Hereupon Davy took the hat, and with his 
pocket-knife cut directly through the brim and 
crown, dividing it in twain. Then taking a half 
of the hat in each hand, he exposed the divided 
chapeau to the spectators, in order that there should 
be no mistake about the matter. ‘ You see, gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘that there is no cheating. You see 
that the hat is cut clear open.’ 

“© Yes,’ they all responded. 

“The crowd looked on with intense anxiety to 
see how this thing was to end; most of them, how- 
ever, knowing, from Crockett’s character, that he 


would come out victorious and give them a good | 


laugh. Our green country friend, meanwhile, was 
already laughing at the prospect of winning his 
wager. 

“Crockett then commenced blowing his breath 
upon those parts of the divided hat which he pro- 
posed to reunite, and at the same time uttering 
some mysterious words, and attempting some pecul- 
iar manipulations, which, he contended, were to ac- 
complish the magical work. All at once he ceased 
his efforts, and, looking round upon the crowd, said, 
in a very serious tone, ‘Gentlemen, upon my word 
I have forgotten how. Jim has won the whisky.’ 

“ Every body instantly saw the point of the joke, 
and the roar of laughter that followed can be more 
easily imagined than described. As for poor Jim, 
he stood perfectly amazed at his own stupidity in 
not foreseeing that a quart of ‘ old rye’ would be but 
a poor compensation for his new fur hat.” 


A Few years ago Rev. Mr. B—, a faithful, fear- 
Iess preacher in one of the “hill towns” of Hamp- 
shire County, preached a pointed sermon against the 
use of ardent spirits, especially designed for a mem- 
ber of his congregation, who was in the habit of 
hiring his help at a low price, in consideration of 
the frequent ‘‘treats” that he furnished his work- 
men. ‘Old Nat” felt himself particularly “ hit” 
by the discourse, as the coat fitted him exactly, and 
therefore absented himself from church for some two 
years. A few weeksago he was seized with his last 
illness, and expressed a great anxiety to see Rev. Mr. 
B—— before he died. His son went post-haste for 
the minister, who, of course, was quite ready to re- 
spond to the dying man’s summons. 

On entering the room he was greeted with the 
cool salutation, ‘‘ Mr. B——, I am about to die; and 
I have sent for you that you might have a chance 
to apologize to me for that liquor sermon preached to 
me a few years ago!” 


‘““WersteRN Justices” have often figured in the 
Drawer, and Western Constables permitted to go 
scot free ; but our friend Hazlit needs a special no- 
tice. Being “‘high-constable” of Squire Rowen’s 
court, in Winchester, Illinois, he received from that 
functionary a warrant commanding the arrest of 
some one, ‘‘to the Court unknown,” charged with 
having stolen Ed Lawson’s watch. Said Law- 
son could not tell the name of his man, but under- 


| took to accompany High-constable Hazlit in his 
| Search for the unknown, and point him out to the 
sharp eye of the detective. At the “‘Old Church,” 
occupied by railroad hands, Ed came to a halt, peered 
about, and finally, pointing out a six-foot Irisher, 
said to H., ‘* Them’s ’um.” Hazlit felt abashed at 
the formidable appearance of the culprit, but de- 
termined to play bluff. Going up to him, and lay- 
ing his hand authoritatively on his shoulder, he said, 

‘* You're my prisoner, Sir!” 

‘And what wud ye do wid me, ye spalpeen?” 
| said Pat. 

** You stole my watch,” said Ed, “and must go 
| before Squire Rowen, and be dealt with according to 
law.” 

** An’ sure it’s not meself did it,” said Pat; ‘‘ and 
it’s not me as goes wid the likes o’ ye; so git out wid 
yer law, and lave off troubling a dacint gintleman, 
or I'll brake ver head, ye spalpeen !” 

Ed insisted that he was the man; Pat swore he 
was not, and threatened summary vengeance; but 
| our high-constable settled the matter, as follows: 

‘Now, Pat, Ed says you're the man, and you say 
you ain’t, but there’s a way to prove it; hold up 
your hand!” which being done, H. proceeded as fol- 
lows: ‘‘You do solemnly swear or affirm, as the 
case may be, that you ain’t the man that stole Ed 
Lawson's watch, and that you are innocent in the 
premises.” 

“ An’ sure I didn’t!” said Pat. 

“That'll do, Sir; you can go!” said H. And 
neither Ed’s swearing nor Squire Rowen’s instruc- 
tions could convince Hazlit that the following re- 
turn was irregular: 

“*T have served this warrant, by swearing one Irishman, 
to me unknown, this first day of July, 1859. 
“A. S. Hazuit, C.S.C.” 





Tue old adage that people ought to ‘‘Let well 
enough alone,” is shown in the way in which a West- 
ern wheat speculator sold old man Sharp, who had 
agreed to furnish his entire crop of wheat (some 3000 
bushels) to the speculator, at one dollar per bushel. 
The price at St. Louis, of which the speculator re- 
ceived daily notice, indicated to him a dead loss of 
about six hundred dollars on his purchase. The 
question was, how to get out of taking Sharp's wheat 
and yet avoid a suit with heavy damages, for ‘‘ non- 
compliance with contract.” A friend told him Sharp 
would “‘hold him to it;” but the speculator in- 
sisted that he could make Sharp back out himself. 
On this point a bet was made—stakes, Champagne, 
ete. 

The next morning early a dusty, business-looking 
man rode hurriedly to Sharp’s house, and, without 
dismounting, inquired, ‘‘ Any wheat to sell?” 

Suarp. ‘* What’: it worth ?” 

Srrancer. *‘ One dollar ten, in large lots.” 

Snarp. ‘I’ve got about three thousand bushels, 
but I can’t sell for that ; say one twenty-five, and I'll 
risk it.” 

Srrancer. ‘No; one ten is the top of the mark- 
et to-day. If you conclude to sell at that, you'll 
find me at the warehouse in Naples this evening.” 

And without another word stranger rode off. 
Within an hour our speculator, with his friend who 
had made the bet, rode up; and speculator, very 
| leisurely alighting from his buggy, said, “ Mr. Sharp, 
| I've come to pay you some money on that wheat, to 
| bind the bargain; one dollar was the price, I be- 
| lieve?” 
| Suarp. ‘‘Why—yes—I reckon; but see here! I 
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can’t thrash it in time for you. I don’t want * 


thrash till fall.” 
Spec. “*Why, you don’t want to back out, do you?” 


bank in Wall Street, with his usual bluster, bustle, 
and hurry. 
‘“*T have a note here due to-day, I believe,” said 


Smarr. “No, not unless you say so; but ain’t | he to a teller. 
the contract binding unless money is paid?” | The note was produced. It was for $5000. A 
Spec. “That ain’t the question! Will you take | two thousand and a three thousand dollar package 
the money ?” | were handed over in payment. The first was broken, 
Suarp (indignantly). ‘‘No, I won't! I can get | and found to be correct ; the second was then opened, 
one dollar ten; and you can’t have it for a dollar!” and found to contain naught but blank tissue-pa- 
The contract was canceled by Sharp paying a| per! The clerk looked inquiringly; poor North 
bonus to get off; after which he went to the “ ware- | looked deeply mortified. He made a hurried apol- 
house in Naples,” but could not find the “one ten” | ogy, gathered up his $2000, and took his departure. 
man ; and learning the sell, took eighty cents for his | North never afterward asked L. E. W. for a loan 
wheat, and went home a sadder and a wiser man. of money. 
The Champagne was paid out of Sharp’s bonus. —- 
For the last thirty years a family by the name 
A FRIEND in Illinois writes to the Drawer: “I | of Smith, remarkable both for their laziness and ig- 
have a bright, beautiful cousin, of three summers, | norance, have lived in Arkansas. Old Smith died. 
down here. I was reproving her for taking off her | An acquaintance, who lived some four or five miles 
shoe and stocking on one of those warm days last | off, happening by old S.’s the day after his death, 
week, when she replied, ‘I was just making my foot | and having heard of his illness, called, and found no 
happy.’ There! could any of your ‘ great ones of | one at home except a daughter-in-law, who inform- 
the earth’ express more forcibly the luxury of bare | ed our friend that “the rest of the family had gone 
feet on a warm day ?” | to see their daddy buried.” Our friend was a relig- 
ious man, and inquired of the daughter-in-law as to 
Norrn, the noted insurance agent, banker, stock- | the old gentleman’s religious views at his death. 
gambler, and speculator, who flourished upon an ex- | **Did the old gentleman make any preparation for 
tensive scale in Meriden until the hour of his col- | eternity ?” asked our friend. 
lapse in 1854, when he was found to be hundreds of “No,” drawled out the woman, “ nothin’ more 
thousands of dollars worse than nothing, was a most than to give the two least boys a hoss a piece.” 
inveterate and persistent borrower of other people’s} Our friend was satisfied. He asked no more ques- 
money, as many sufferers can testify. He went to | tions. 
New York frequently, and took with him large pack- 
ages of bank bills. Usually arriving in New York | JupGeE P—— was very strict in preserving deco- 
after business hours, it was his custom, on such oc- | rum in his Courts, and so severe that it rendered 
casions, to deposit the money packages, nicely seal- | him somewhat unpopular with some of the lawyers, 
ed, with the clerk of the hotel he might decide to stop | among whom was a fiery, impetuous little gentle- 
at. L. E. W. , who had occasion also to go fre- | man by the name of O- During Court at Van 
quently to New York, and who often chanced to fall | Buren the Judge had had occasion frequently to cor- 
into North’s company, had noticed that these depos- | rect and reprimand this individual. O. chafed 
its of money packages generally secured N. nice; under his reproof till he could bear it no longer. 
rooms and much attention at the hotels. He ac-; The next time the Judge corrected him he replied, 
cordingly prepared two handsome packages, sealed | sharply, 
them up with heavy seals, marked upon each, in “Tf the Court is not more respectful to me I shall 
bold characters, ‘‘ $3000,” placed them in his carpet | throw this book at the Court’s head,” holding up a 
sack, and in two or three days after, on his way to | volume of Blackstone. 
Gotham, got into the company of North. They} ‘If you should throw that book at the Court’s 
went together to the Astor. North booked his} head,” replied the Judge, with dignity, ‘‘the Court 
name, pulled a key from his pocket, unlocked his| would come down and put its foot upon your little 
carpet sack, took out a sealed package, marked | ugly neck.” 
** $2000,” and handed it to the clerk, with a pomp-| _It is needless to say that our impetuous little at- 
ous request that it be taken care of till called for. | torney caved in, and ever after observed the strictest 
L. E. W. then booked his name, and opening | order in addressing the Court. 
his carpet sack, drew out the two packages marked 
** 33000,” and handed them to the clerk, with the) Maxy of the old citizens will remember a tavern 
same request. North looked on with evident satis-| that used to be kept on the Catskill Turnpike, long 
faction and surprise, but made noremark. The next | before the day of railroads, by one Thompson; and 
morning, after breakfast, he called L. E. W——_| those are living who traveled many a mile to reach 
aside mysteriously, spoke to him about having a/| there after it was time to stop, because of the good 
bank note to pay, said he was “short,” and ending | fare and genuine fun certain to await them. Thomp- 
by requesting a loan of one of the packages of $3000 son was known far and near as the prince of jokers, 
which he had seen him deposit the evening before. | although he never laughed himself, and as the king 
The temptation was too great; and besides it was/| of landlords. One day, while Thompson was out 
‘* All-Fools’ Day.” | somewhere, a peddler came up, with a horse carrying 
**You can have it for three days, if that can be | two large packs, and had him put up by a boy, while 
of any accommodation to you,” said W., looking! he went in and called for some dinner. Thompson 
wisely. came in, greeted his guest, saw the packs, but knew 
Of course it would be an accommodation; so} nothing of the horse or how the guest came. After 
North wrote a note for $3000, payable one day after | partaking of a glorious dinner the guests came out 
date, and the package was graciously passed over to| to the “ bar-room,” the peddler rubbing his hands, 
him. highly gratified with the refreshment to his inner 
man, and addressing Thompson, said, 


An hour later, and North went into a well-known | 
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*¢ Well, landlord, can I sell you any thing to-day, 
at least enough to pay my bill?” 

Thompson looked up at him with his round, placid 
face, and comprehending the case, replied, 

“* Well, I don’t know; if you have got any thing | 
T want I will buy.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the peddler; ‘‘ I have 
a little of every thing ;” and he commenced empty- | 
ing his packs, Calico, ribbons, thread, tape, cloths, | 
caps, laces, etc., etc., soon strewed the floors and to | 
each new appearance and offer Thompson quietly 
shook his head. After failure to sell him pants, 
hose, dress for his wife, or any other notions, Thomp- | 
son’s reply occurred to him, “and he thought maybe | 
it would be as well to ask him what he did want. 

“Nothing suits you, eh?” said the peddler. | 
““ What do you want?” 

‘<I want a grindstone,” replied Thompson, with | 
gravity. 

The peddler sprang to his feet with indignation 
in every feature, and exclaimed with an oath, 

“Do you want to insult me? Do you think I car- 
ry grindstones on horseback ?” 

‘* No, no,” said Thompson, with mild and apolo- | 
getic humility, but without moving a muscle. ‘No, | 
I beg your pardon, J thought you traveled  . 

The roar that followed silenced the peddler. 
saw he was “sold;” and Thompson had one more 
joke added to the th d he was ted for. 





“ JupcEe Dominick A. Haut is historically known | 
as the Judge who imposed the fine of one thousand | 
dollars on General Jackson. Notwithstanding all | 
that, he was neither a tyrant on the bench nor un- 
social with his fellow-men. He would drink a bot- 


propounded to him, while at each reply the bore 
would exclaim, 

‘*Why, Sir, we're kin, as sure as I’m alive!” 

At length this fellow became unendurable with 
his pertinacity and questioning ; and losing all pa- 
tience at last, Judge C—— turned upon his torment- 
or with the abrupt remark ; 

“Well, perhaps we are relations. 
white man ?” 

‘* White man!” shouted the bore, leaping from 
his chair; ‘I'd only like to see the man who'd say 
I wasn’t!” 

‘‘Ah!” continued the Judge, very quietly, ‘well, 
my father, Sir, was a mulatto!” 

"You may rest perfectly assured that Judge C—— 


Are you a 


| was tormented no more on that trip, nor even rec- 


| ognized by the man who was so lately claiming re- 
| lationship with him, while the other passengers en- 
| joyed the joke immensely. 


Aw artist correspondent, handy with the pen as 
well as the pencil, contributes to the Drawer these 
reminiscences of his profession : 

‘* Many years since an old gentleman, led more 
by curiosity to see what the son of an old friend was 
| about than any thing else, strolled into my studio. 
| Though a man of good sense, he had no more im- 


| agination than a clam; and I doubt if he had ever 


| before seen a full-sized portrait. It was a great 
| mystery to him how things could be made to look 
so nat’ral. 

*** Now,’ said he, ‘how do you make the nose 
stand out so? Do you swedge it out ?’ 


‘* SPEAKING of noses, I remember an elderly lady 


tle or two of wine, just to correct the acidity of his | who once came to sit to me for her portrait, accom- 


stomach and to please his friends, and to escape the | | panied by her daughter. The old lady had evident- 
charge of being considered too formal and unbending | ly very little critical knowledge of pictures, for when 
would even sit up all night and play brag, just to | I had placed her in position she very composedly 
prove that the bow would perform better by being | drew from her pocket a clean cambric handkerchief, 
unbent sometimes. A very important trial was | and carefully dabbing it twice or thrice under her 
coming on in the District Court of the United States, | capacious nose, she remarked, in measured tones, 
and—on the unbending of the bow principle—the | i ‘Now, Mr. 1 don’t want you to paint me 
Judge and some of his friends, among whom was the | with a dark spot under my nose, for it will make 
late John R. Grymes, had been sitting up all the | me look as though I took snuff. Now I do take 
night before, indulging i in brag and Madeira. At | snuff, to be sure; but then nobody would ever know 
the regular hour court was opened. As dignified | it. Mr. S—— painted a portrait of my cousin, and 
and, to all appearance, as sober as a judge, old Dom- | he made a dark spot under the nose; but I don’t 
inick was in his seat; the lawyers were in their ac- | wart any under mine.’ 

customed places, and among the rest Grymes, who| ‘‘ ‘ Very well, madam,’ I replied, with all the grav- 
was sitting with his head resting on his arms on | ity I could assume; ‘I can paint you without a nose 


the table. The jury was being called. One man 
did not answer to his name. ‘Fine that man ten | 
dollars,’ said the Judge. ‘I'll go you that, and ten | 
better!’ said Grymes, raising up his head ; but im- 
mediately perceiving his mistake he commenced 
apologizing. The Judge, probably fearing the apol- 
ogy might make matters worse, ordered the marshal 
to adjourn till next morning, on account of the non- 
attendance of jurors.” 


JcupcE C——, a member of one of our best fam- 
ilies, and himself occupying a high position at the 
bar as well as socially, was going up the river last 
fall on a slow steamboat, and of course entered into 
all the familiar companionship common to travelers 
thrown together for a week with nothing to do. 
There was one man aboard who, learning the Judge’s 
name, announced that it was the same as his own, 
and instantly claimed kin with him. The Judge 
thought differently, but with perfect good-nature 





answered the innumerable genealogical inquiries 


. 


if you prefer it, as I shall be obliged to do if I dis- 
pense with the shadow. It will be less labor for me 
to leave out the nose, though the picture might not 
be considered quite as natural by your friends.’ 

“¢Well,’ she continued, after eying me suspi- 
ciously for a moment, ‘I don’t want the dark spot, 
anyway ; because, as I said before, it will make me 
look as though I took snuff.’ 

“‘ ‘Very well,’ I said, sketching away furiously at 
the canvas, ‘ it is understood, then, that Iam to paint 
you without a nose.’ 

“ Here the daughter, whose face had been lighted 
by a merry smile during the little colloquy, broke in 
with— 

‘* ‘Mother, you had better let Mr. —— have his 
own way.’ 

** And so she did. 


‘¢ Tus reminds me of an anecdote, which I do not 
remember to have seen in print, of an artist named 
Collins, who, many years since, resided in Albany. 
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A dapper young fellow once went to sit to him, and 
it was determined that, as he was a militia officer, 
he should be painted in military costume. The can- 
vas was placed upon the easel and the sitter in posi- 
tion. When the charcoal sketch was completed the 
sitter jumped up to have a look at it. 

‘*¢Why, Collins!’ said he, in an excited tone, 
‘how is this? You haven't got my legs!’ 

*¢Tegs! no,’ was the reply. ‘ There is no room 
for legs on a canvas of that size.’ 

‘¢¢Oh!’ said the other, ‘I want my legs painted. 
They are the best part of me.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, then,’ said Collins, ‘ as there is not room 
for both, I will paint the legs, and leave the rest out.’” 





Aw old negro woman, Aunt Sally, long a servant 
of the family, was in the habit of picking up the 
cast-off clothes, for the purpose of making quilts 
and carpets for her cabin. Frequently it would 
happen that they would require long washing to re- 
store them to their original purity and freshness; 
and for this purpose it was her custom to place them 
in a creek close by. But all human expectations 
are sometimes disappointed, as it happened in this 
case. A sudden shower coming on produced a fresh- 
et in the creek, and washed her property off. Aft- 
er fully realizing her loss with arms akimbo, her 
thoughts found vent in this true philosophy : ‘‘ Them 
that hare must lose !” 





Let the little fellows come in and have a little fun. 

‘¢ The other day our Charley, five years old, found 
one of those curious bone-rimmed circles which, I 
believe, ladies have named eyelets, and while play- 
ing in the garden swallowed it. The family were 
in the house, busily engaged with a work on ento- 
mology, when Charley ran in with mouth wide open 
and eyes distended to their utmost capacity. His 
mother caught him by the arm, and trembling with 
that deep anxiety which only a mother can feel, in- 


q . 
‘¢* What is the matter? What has happened?” 
“The urchin, all agape, managed to articulate, 
* Water!’ 
“It was brought him; when, after drinking co- 
piously, he exclaimed, 
“©¢Oh! mother, I swallowed a hole!’ 
*¢¢Swallowed a hole, Charley ?’ 
**¢Yes, mother; swallowed a hole with a piece 
of ivory round it!’ 





“We have a little six-year-older at home, who | 


is noted among our friends and acquaintances for his 
original and precocious sayings. 

‘‘ The other day he broke out very abruptly with 

‘¢ «Father, what makes negroes black ?’ 

‘¢ Father tried to explain the supposed reasons to 
suit his comprehension, and in the course of his re- 
marks said that they were descendants of Ham, one 
of the sons of Noah. Georgie pondered a while, and 
at last brightening up, he said, very gravely, 

*¢ © Was it smoked ham, father?’” 





“A Few weeks since I remarked to Frank, an 
older son, that he might mention to the boys of the 
village that I would buy what bones they could col- 
lect, as I wished to use them as a foundation for an 
asparagus bed. Willie was present, but I did not 
perceive he took any particular notice of what I 
said. However, a few nights afterward the Liter- 
ary Institute of the town was set on fire, and I went 


“Tt was in sight of our home, and wife stood 
at the window, watching the progress of the fire. 
Soon Willie, beirg awakened by the unwonted 
noise, got out of his cot, and, standing by his mo- 
ther’s side, gazed sorrowfully upon the sight before 
him. 

‘* After he had looked for a few moments, sud- 
denly brightening up, he says, 

‘“ ¢Ma, is pa over there ?’ 

‘* *¥es, my dear.’ 

‘** Well, if he gets into the fire, and is burned up, 
won't we have his bones to make the asparagus 
bed ? ” 





“Natrtte is four years of age; and one evening, 
not long since, while preparing him for bed, he be- 
gan to ask me who made the stars, trees, and so 
forth. To silence him from further inquiries I told 
him God made every thing that was made. He 
then asked if God made the dark, and what did he 
make it for? I told him, briefly, ‘So that little boys 
could go to bed and sleep.’ Turning to me, with his 
eyes brightened with the thought, he says, 

‘¢¢Then what did God make candles for?” 





‘* Our little Mary, being the youngest, is the pet 
and darling of the household. As she has reached 
the age of five years she concluded to commit a Sab- 
bath-school lesson; and bringing me a book, a few 
days since, said, 

‘*“Mamma, will you hear my lesson?’ 

“T smilingly assented. Whereupon she placed 
her chubby little self just in front of my chair, and 
prepared to be catechised. 

*¢* Who was the first man ?’ I asked. 

‘¢¢ Adam,’ she answered, unhesitatingly. 

*¢* And who was the first woman ?’ I continued. 

“ She opened her large eyes, and after hesitating 
a moment, replied, 

‘¢*T reckon Adam’s mother was the first woman— 
wasn’t she ?’” 





Tue following, illustrative of the readiness of 
negro wit, occurred on one of the boats plying be- 
tween Norfolk and Portsmouth. A darkey, mount- 
ed on a really fine animal, whose foam-covered flanks 
evinced hard driving, rode on board, and halted in 
front of a group of passengers, among whom was a 
loquacious individual, evidently from the “land of 
sunrise.” The horse was a noted and a noble one, 
the property of Dr. B. , of Bowers Hill, where he 
was being driven in a case of some urgency, and his 
appearance naturally occasioned some remark. Sun- 
rise, who, it seemed, was better acquainted with “ old 
rye” than with 2.40, began to berate the darkey for 
what he thought his cruelty to the animal, and gave 
a “ piece of his mind” gratis. Ebony listened with 
forced respect, and occasionally replied. Sunrise, 
finally tiring of his subject, wound up with, ‘* Well, 
it’s none of my business, if you kill him even.” 
Ebony, with solemn countenance, and a tone of 
voice feasible only to a negro, broke up the argu- 
ment and floored his opponent with, ‘‘ Dat’s jest what 
I thort !” 








Squire JAcK was a cabinet-maker and under- 
taker, known far and wide as a master workman. 

One day a couple came to his office to get mar- 
ried. The man’s face was familiar to the Squire, 
and he ordered him off in this wise : 

‘* Begone, you scoundrel! You haren’t paid me 





to assist in quelling the flames. 


Sor your first wife's coffin!” 
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Ficure 1.—VeE vet Parpessvs. 
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Ficure 2.—Cioru PARDEsSts. 


UR Illustrations for the present month are con- 
fined to the articles for which inquiry is most 
frequently made: the style of over-garments adapt- 
ed for the approaching season. We furnish two of 
the most select styles. 
Figure 1 is a black velvet Panpessus. The trim- 


ming consists of black lace and a neat passamenterte, 
finished with a fringe. The sleeves are not seen in 
this view. 

Figure 2 represents a Parprssvs of black cloth, 
with a Capuchin, long-pointed, slashed, and cross- 
laced, trimmed with quilling and tassels. ° 





